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FROM THE 


Introductory Preface of the Editors of Mr. 


Hutchinſon's Works, 


T might be amuſing to know ſomething of Mr. 
Hutchinſon in private life, his character, and 
ſtation in the world ; but fince ſomething of 

that kind will occur in one of his books, further in- 
quiries have not been made, nor is it of much con- 
ſequence to deſcribe him further than he is admir- 
ably pictur'd in his own writings. There he ap- 
pears ſearching for knowledge in a tract beaten by 
few: with the. dark bowels of the earth for a 
ſchool, and the inſpired light his guide, he was en- 
abled to trace the footſteps of divine wrath, in that 
ſtupenduous act of power, the diſſolution of the 
earth, reduced by an univerſal deluge to its primi- 
tive chaos, and afterwards re-form'd in the manner 
Maſes deſcribes in his firſt chapter. 

The Moſaic principia, as inſiſted upon and ex- 
plained by our author, have ſufficiently overturn- 
ed moſt of thoſe prejudices which have hitherto 
diſgrac'd the ſacred writings, and given too much 


ſcope to the frothy ridicule of libertines. Here the 
veil is taken off Moſes and the Prophets, the anti- 


ent hieroglyphics are found equally pregnant with 
philoſophical knowledge and the important truths of 


Chri- 
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Chriſtianity, and the reaſons largely explain'd why 
that ineftimable treaſure the HEeBREw ſcriptures 
Has lain ſo long wrapt in obſcurity. 

As to Mr. Hutchinſon's private character, (not- 
withſtanding the malicious and frivolous reflecti- 
ons caſt upon it privately) the editors, who knew 
him well and intimately for many years, aver it to 
be unexceptionable, .bating ſuch human frailties 
as the beſt of men are ſubje& to; that he ſhew'd 
himſelf a true and ſerious Chriſtian, whoſe behavi- 
our was the fruit of a faith founded upon the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt rational evidence. He was able him- 
ſelf, and has taught and enabled others, to give a 
reaſon of the hope that is in them, taken from the 
firſt and beſt of languages; fo that now even the 
unletter'd part of mankind ſtudy the original ſcrip- 
tures with alacrity and ſucceſs. 

Here thoſe eſſential articles of our faith, which, 
thro ignorance of the Hebrew tongue, were almoſt 
diſputed out of the world, are eſtabliſh'd as on a 
rock; and our authorhas now made it an eaſy matter 
to prove to conviction a Trinity in one ſubſtance, 
the oath of mercy entered into by the inviſible Great 
Ones before this world, and the coming forth of one 
of them to aſſume our nature and atone for our 
offences, while the Third engaged to ſupport us by 
his influences againſt our potent and ſubtile adver- 
fary. "Theſe writings explain the names of their 
titles and offices, the manner of each performing 


his paths and the duty requir'd of us, from the ge- 
nius 
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nius of the primeval language, conveying the clear- 
eſt ideas by means of hieroglyphics, or ſenſible and 
emblematical deſcriptions ; and all this illuſtrated 
from the pureſt principles of philoſophy, pointing 
at the heavens, or aerial matter, in its threefold 
condition of fire, light, ſpirit, its perpetual motiorr 
and mechanical agency, whereby it performs alF 
the operations of nature, and was therefore wor- 
ſhipped by the nations who forgot the inviſible Tri- 
nity, and gave themſelves up to imagination. Now * 
we know what they meant by Jovis omnia plena, 
and that even then they ſpoke better philoſophy, 
than the moderns do, when they talk of a vacuum 
and occult qualities. | 

Unfortunately for the Chriſtian world, the con- 
ſtruction of the Hebrew bible (that great charter 
and repoſitory of our religion) has been left to a ſet 
of men, who, beſides their inveterate enmity to the: 
Lord of Life, whom they crucified, are the moſt 
prejudiced and ignorant creatures upon the-face of 
the earth, and as ſuch condemned under a ſignal. 
and apparent curſe; whoſe forgeries are the very 
myſtery of iniguity, and themſelves literally Anti- 
chriſt. This will be afterwards more fully laid o- 
pen, in their invention of paints, which ſeem con- 
trived to preplex the text; of a farrago of traditi- 
es, moſtly a banter upon common ſenſe ; of a 
grammar, which darkens and perverts the moſt eſ- 
ſential truths. Our author, following the foot-- 
ſteps of Chriſt and his apoſtles, warmly cautions. 
A2 us. 
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us againſt them, has marked them out by diſtin- 
guiſhing and indelible characters, and led us to an 
infall:ble antidote againſt their virulence. Snatch- 
ing the divine book from their unhallow'd hands, 
he removes the blots in the tranſlation, opens the 
fecret places, enlightens the dart corners; ſo that, 
in its native ſimplicity, it appears the only book 
that contains real learning, is alone worthy the 
ſtudy of men of parts, and admirably ſuited to ex- 
plain all the uſeful remains of antiquity. 

Let thoſe who complain of the obſcurity of Mr. 
Hutchinſor's ftile conſider, that he was writing no 
romance, nor fairy tale ; that a flow of ſoft and un- 
meaning words was little his buſineſs, who had to 
lay things before his readers, to teach them a ſci- 
ence they knew not before, and to make them ac- 
quainted with the ſecrets of antient philoſophy and 
divinity ; that there was much rubbiſh to remove, 
many words to conſtrue, and a variety of objecti- 
ons to obviate. His work was to clear the way, 
and to lay in materials for ſuch as ſhould have more 
leiſure to play the orator : theſe may be equipp'd 
from his writings with language nervous and maſ- 
culine, exact deſcriptions, and a proper choice of 
words ; which, if they pleaſe and are able, they 
may arrange more agreeably. Tis true, there are 
likeways long periods, longer ſentences, and more 
parentheſes than one who reads to divert himſelf 
would chuſe ; yet whoever peruſes him with 2 

WI 
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will find his trouble well beſtow'd, and abundant- 
ly repaid. 

Our author is juſtified by the divine command,, 
in going back to the old ways, and inquiring for the- 
old paths ; nor can it be denied, that his reſearches. 
are employed about matters of the higheſt impor- 
tance : they concern the very eſſence of Chriſti- 
anity. He offers to prove the ſcriptures a regular, 
uniform, conſiſtent ſyſtem of natural and ſacred: 
truths ; and ſhews us the ſteps of that ladder which. 
God, in his infinite mercy to fallen man, let down. 
from heaven to earth, as the means of communi- 
cation between both. He appeals to our ſenſes for 
the perfection of the Hebrew language, on which all 


his diſcoveries are founded]; he inſiſts that it is ideal. 


incapable of being wreſted, and the primary ſource 
of real knowledge; and concludes, that all other 

tongues, compared with it, are but mere jargon, 
no better than the inſipid babbling of infants. What 

more could he have done to excite our attention? 

and, if he has ſucceeded, what reward is too great: 
tor ſuch an uſeful undertaking? 
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AN ABSTRACT 


F R O M 


Mos Ess PRINCIPIA. 
PART I. | 


Of the invifible Parts of Matter; of Mo- 
tion; viſible Forms; and of their 
Diſſolution and Reformation. 


T HE revealed hiſtory of the creation and for- 
mation of matter is ſhort, but comprehenſive; 
it is not conform'd to the vulgar conceptions of this 
or that particular people, being addreſs'd equally 
to all perſons of every age and nation. It is there- 
fore ſtrictly and properly true, and muſt be e- 
ſteem'd as the only ſource of natural knowledge, 
becauſe it was given by inſpiration from Him, to 
whom are known all his works from the beginning, 
and becauſe we cannot fail of knowing by what 
means or inſtruments (in the hand of God) the na- 
tural world is now ſupported and govern'd, if we 
rightly underſtand thoſe by which it was at firſt 
form'd and faſhion'd. 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth, 


| To create is to give being to that which did not 
before exilt,----By God's creating the heavens and 
the 
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the earth, we are therefore to underſtand, that he 

made out of nothing the original atoms or firſt ele- 

ments, of which all ſubſtances, the air, earth, wa- 

ter, &c. are compos'd. This firſt matter conſiſt- 

ed of atoms or units, each indiviſible and impalp- 

able; but thoſe atoms might, notwithſtanding their 
inconceivable minuteneſs, be created of different 

| ſhapes and ſizes, fuch-as would beſt compoſe'thoſs 
various ſubſtances or viſible forms, for which the 

t  all-wiſe Creator did ſeverally ordain them. 

All matter, as it was originally created, is here 
| , diſtinguiſhed into two chief or general kinds, that 
| of the heavens or airs*, and that of the earth, By 

the heavens is meant all that matter, which at firſt 
, was Chaotic darkneſs, or dark ſtagnant air, and out 
| of which the whole firmament or expanſion (cal- 
| led the heavens) was afterwards formed by the hand 
0 of God. By the earth is meant ingluſively all the 
| particles of earth and water, as they were mingled 
l together in one vaſt confus'd ſphere, ſurrounded 
| with the thickeſt darkneſs, as the next verſe de- 
{cribes it. 
And the earth was without form and void, and 
darkneſs lay upon the face ( Heb. faces) of the deep. 
W hich words explain the condition and ſituation 


® Mr. Hutchinſon uſes this word in the plural, becauſe the origi- 
nal word is ſo in the Hebrezv, and becauſe by airs he means the 
matter of the heavens, which is capable of three comditions, ſp:- 
rit, light, fire, and for this reaſon hatb plurality neceſſarily imply d 
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of the ſeveral ſpecies of unform'd matter, imme- 
diately after its production. Without form] All the 
matter of the earth was as yet uncompacted, ſub- 
liſting in looſe and ſeparate atoms, which with 
the waters made up one mixt maſs; and till they 
were ſorted and united into forms, were inviſible, 
being too ſmall for ſight*. And void] or empty. 
The ſpherical chaotic mixture of earth and waters 
was hollow within, containing in its cavity matter 
comparatively void, air at reſt, called darkneſs, 
which lay upon the faces of the deep. There was 
yet no motion to produce light, therefore the airs 
were dark or inert, and lay as a dead weight upon 
the faces, the exterior convex, and the interior con- 
cave ſurfaces of the deep, or maſs of earth and wa- 
ters. Darkneſs is the deſcriptive name of air, in 
the condition it then was, before it was put into 
motion. It was not, nor ever could be a privation 


of light, (i. e. a mere nothing) becauſe it ſubſiſted 


with a poſitive (not a negative) exiſtence before 
light was form'd, and lay upon the faces of the 
deep; which nothing, even in human writings, 
could not with any ſenſe or propriety be ſaid to do. 

For the ſtate of the chaos as hitherto deſcrib'd, 
ſee fig. I. which is a ſection of three concentric 
ſpheres. A. The central dark air, enclos'd within 
the hollow of the ſecond blacker ſphere, and lying 


® The LXX. might have this philoſophical meaning in their 
word a, by which they tranſlate the Hebrew TEU. 


againſt 
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againſt it. B. The chaotic mixture of earth and 
waters, called the deep. C. The darkneſs which 
lay upon the outer ſurface of the chaotic mixture. 

And the ſpirit of God mov'd upon the face of the 
waters, That darkneſs which lay upon the faces 
of the deep, being now put in motion, is ſtil'd ſpir:t, 
that is, a moving air, or wind*, God calls it hrs 
ſpirit, aſſerting it as the work of his own hands, (as 
fee Amos iv. 13.) againſt thoſe who had made it in- 
dependent of a creator, and ſet the air up for their 
Jupiter or ſupreme. An expreſſion parallel to this is 
uſed for an unqueſtionable action or condition of the 
natural air or ſpirit, Feb xxxvii. 10. By the breath 
of God froft is given. And indeed, as the ſpirit was 
created hy God, and its firſt motion or impulſe was 
from him, all the operations of this element are 
{ill attributed to God as his own acts. It is not 
to be ſuppos'd, that the ſpirit, thus put in motion, 
was in form of a common wind; for it did not blow 
horizontally along the earth, but ated perpendi- 
cularly upon it. 

The manner and effects of this motion were 
underſtood by the antients, who compar'd the earth 
in its primitive eſtate to an egg, and deſcrib'd the 
action of the ſpirit by incubation or brooding, and 
doing what the word fovebat, cheriſb'd, ſignifies and 


As the Hebrew RUaH in a phyſical ſenſe, and the Latin ſpi- 
ritus (from ſpiro) ſignifies. 

+ There is an inſtance of this at verſes 6. and 7. Let there be a 
firmament, and let 1T divide -===- and Gop divided -=-=<- 
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implies. The terraqueous mixture is called wwa- 
ters, either becauſe the greater part abundantly was 
water, and the whole in form of muddy water, or 
becauſe the deep might towards its ſurface be clear- 
er and more free from a mixture of earthy par- 
ticles. 
The inſpired penman having thus deſfcrib'd the 
inſtrument which was to operate, and the materi- 
als which were to be acted upon by that inſtrument 
in the hand of its Creator, goes on to relate the pro- 
ceſs of the formation, thro' its ſeveral ſucceſſive 
ſteps, till the earth and heavens were completed 


and perfected. When the air was put in motion, 


God ſaid, Let there be light; and (in conſequence of 
the air's agitation) there was light. This produc- 
tion of light was no new creation, but a permiſſion 
tor a ſubſtance, which already exiſted, to be form'd 
into a different condition. 'The matter which was 
form'd into light was, upon its firſt creation, dark- 
neſs or ſtagnant air; by the motion which God 
caus'd in it, it became ſpirit; by the continuation 
of that motion it became light: for light, as com- 
mon obſervation and experience will demonſtrate, 
is nothing but air rarefied or ground ſmaller by the 
colliſion of its concreted parts amongſt each other *. 
Thus we ſee another inſtrument produc'd to form 
and poliſh the earth ; for light is the cauſe of 


Mr. Hutchinſon illuſtrates this by comparing darkneſs, or groſs 


concreted air, to wheat in the grain, and light to the ſame when 
ground into flour, 


growth, 
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growth, and the embelliſher of all things. And 
God ſaw the light, that it was good, beneficial to the 
creatures, and perfectly capable of anſwering thoſe 
ends, for which his wiſdom deſign'd it; tho” this 
agent was not brought to its greateſt perfeCtion till 
the fourth day, at which time it was placed in its 
proper center, the ſun's orb. And God divided the 
light from the darkneſs ; he form'd that out of this, 
dy dividing or ſeparating off the parts for light from 
the concreted giains of darkneſs, and gave them 
extreme agility. And God called the light day, and 
the darkneſs he called night : and the evening and the 
morning were the firſt day. The viciſſitude of night 
and day, of evening and morning, are denominat- 
ed from the different conditions and effects of the 
heavens. How that variety was produc'd previous 
to the formation of the ſun, it does not ſeem need- 
ful for us to be curious, becauſe God has given us 
no means of having any certain knowledge about it. 

The true ſenſe of the word tranſlated Firmament, 
and the deſcription of it in the three following ver- 
ſes, has by no means been rightly conſidered and 
inſiſted upon by ſeveral interpreters, ſome of whom, 
wholly miſtaking the matter, have ſuppos'd waters 
in the moon or beyond the fixt ſtars to have been 
here meant and deſcribed ; and accordingly, athe- 
iſts and free-thinkers have made this contradictory 
perplexity an handle for blaſpheming againſt the 
word of truth, and ridiculing the inſpired writer of 
it, Ihe Hebrew word ſignifies as a verb to ſpread 


out 
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out or expand, the noun here uſed, is, that which 
hath the power of ſpreading or expanding itſelf, and 
denotes a continual attempt of the airs to expand, 
produc'd and continued from the motion of their 
parts (ſome in the condition of ſpirit, others in 
that of light) amongſt one another T. The fir- 
mament or expanſion was that inſtrument which, 
by its expanding or dilating of itſelf, was to act 
from above and below upon the faces of the wa- 
try chaos, and by penetrating into and through the 
midſt of the waters, was to lay hold of and ſeparate 
all the ſolid parts, compreſs them together with 
two equal forces counteracting each other, and by 
this means compact a ſolid ſhell or cruſt in the 
middle, out of thoſe atoms which before were al! 


looſe and ſeparated. See figure the II. which 
will give an idea of the light and ſpirit acting to 


+ VWhenſoever light is admitted to a mixture with cold air, there 
doth inſtantly commence a conflict between them, or ſtruggling 
this way and that as from a center; which is obvious to ever: or- 
dinary capacity in the caſe of a bladder that is flaccid or half filled 
with air, when held before a fire, The light (which not even the 
cloſeſt-compacted ſubſtance can deny a paſlage to) iſſues forth from 
the fire, and penetrates the pores of the bladder, drives itſelf in a- 
mongf the groſs air, which muſt ſorce that to puſh itſelf every way 
outward, and diſtend the ſides of the bladder that encloſes it. This 
may give the reader a perſect idea of that force which acted againſt 
the inner concave ſurface of the chaotic ſphere z that which aca 
upon the exterior convex ſurface, was a preſſure of the light and 
ſpirit, binding hard upon it and driving downwards through it; 
which action, as may reaſonably be imagin'd, was then made mi- 
raculouſly intenſe by the immediate influence of the Creator, 


B and 
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and from the center thro* the terraqueous maſs, 
and ſeparating the ſolids from the fluids, D. The 
inner expanſion acting from the center. E. The 
chaotic mixture acted upon by the light and air. 
F. The outward expanſe in motion, acting down- 
wards upon the ſphere E. 

The effect of this action is repreſented by figure 
III. which exhibits the ſituation of the earth and 
waters, after the firmament had done what God 
commanded it to effect, that is, divided the waters 
Hom the waters, by compreſſing the ſhell of the 
earth together in the midſt of them. 

G. 1. The air in a ſtate of clearneſs. G. 2. 
The air at reſt again within the hollow of the a- 
byſs. H. 1. The waters under the outward fir- 
mament. H. 2. The waters above the inner fir- 
mament. I. Several ſtrata of terreſtrial atoms 
driven together in different orbs, according to their 
ſize, ſhape and ſituation, by the ſtreſs of the ex- 
panſion. 

And Goll ſaid, Let the waters under the heaven (i. e. 
upon the ſurface of the earth) be gathered together 
to one place, and let the dry land appear +. 
I t 


+ As an appendix to Mr. Hutchinſan's comment on theſe words, 

I mutt beg leave to note an important point or two, plainly deduc- 
ible from them, which when ſettled, may ſerve to enlighten and 
confirm ſome things before obſery*'d. I remark then, that there 
certainly is a great abyſs of <vaters under the earth. For the waters 
which were under the expanſion and covered the earth, were ga- 
thered to ome place; and this they cou'd not be, by only ſubſiding 
into 
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It was before ſaid, that God divided the waters 
which were above the firmament from the waters 
which were under the firmament; i the com- 
mand is, that the upper waters ſhou'd be gather'd to 
one place, that all might have one repoſitory or 
treaſure-houſe. It is not ſaid, let the waters under 
the firmament, and the waters above it, be gather'd 
together into one place; that wou'd have been 
improper ; for the inferior waters were to remain 
as before, and the ſuperior only to be gathered from 
their then ſituation to a new one, by being united 
with thoſe which already were in the abyſs, the 


place which God appointed for them all. The inge- 


into ſeparate cavities or ſeas on the earth's ſurface, which ſurely 
wou'd have been gathering them, not into one place, but innumer- 
ably many. This would not bring waters from a ſtate of ſeparati- 
on into a ſtate of union, but rather diſperſe them from a ſtate of 
union, into one of ſeparation. They were therefore collected into 
one main body, and that underneath the earth, into which place 
they again retreated after the deluge, as at firſt when the formati- 
on was drawing towards perfection. 

Hence it may be demonſtrated, that there was an expanſion'or 
firmament within the earth, For if the waters retir'd thither, there 
muſt have been a ſpacious cavity left within the earth's ſphere to 
contain them. But how cou'd this be, unleſs there was an expand- 
ing agent within, to counteract the force of that which operated 
from above? for, had there been no ſuch counteracting force, 
thoſe ſolid parts which form'd the ſhell cou'd not have been com- 
pacted before they met at the center: they did not go to the cen- 
ter ;--therefore, there was a firmament within the earth. If ſo, thoſe 
waters which lay between that and the earth's ſhell, cou'd not be 
diſtinguiſhed, or indeed at all properly deſcribed, without being: 
call'd, (as they are) waters above the firmament. 


B 2 nious. 
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nious reader will eaſily be ready to deviſe, from his 
own imagination, the only method by which it was 
poſſible for this to be effected; and common ob- 
| ſervation will fo confirm the truth of it to every 
| one who conſiders the appearance of the earth's 
thell, as it now is, and ſuch as it was by this cir- 
cumſtance then rendered, that we ſtand not in need 
of any particular revelation concerning it. 
| The waters upon the earth's ſurface, which were 
to be gathered together, cou'd have no place to go. 
to, till the ſolid ſphere, which was as a wall between, 
them and the inferior waters, was firſt broken and 
crack'd into holes or fiſſures, and paſſages opened 
for them to drain downwards into the abyſs. But 
underneath there was no room for them; all the 


ſpace there being already filled with air and water: 2 
| therefore the air which remain'd incloſed within, 3 
; muſt have been diſplaced by the deſcending waters, 1 
driven downwards by the violent preſſure of the -% 
outward expanſe. As the waters went down, the | 
| airs came up quantity for quantity, till the place of 6 
| the air was entirely occupied, and the waters were | > 
all become one vaſt united body within the hollow 8 
of the earth's ſphere. Their impetuous courſe to- * 
wards the apertures or funnels, and their deſcent 'Þ 
through them, muſt undoubtedly have torn off +_ 1 
and carried down a very conſiderable part of the 4 


+ Hence that vaſt inequality in the earth's ſurface, divided into. 4 
mountains, plains, and valleys, thro every tract of it. 8 
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earth from its ſurface and its bowels into the abyſs; 
which being driven before and along with the wa- 
ters, form'd a ſolid ſphere or nucleus at the center. 
Nor cou'd this be done without many furrows-. 
and channels being left in the carth, which were 
fitted for the reception of ſmaller . rivers 
and lakes. 

And God called the dry. land, that which at firſt 
was diffuſed in the waters, then ſeparated fronr 
them, and now prominent above them, earth; and. 
the gathering together, that which went laſt as the 
waters retreated, and remain'd ſtanding in the in- 
lets, when the reſervoir within was full, he called. 
ſeas. See fig. IV. which repreſents the earth as it; 
was perfected after the formation, and as the re-for- 
mation after the deluge has now left it. K. The 
ſhell of the earth broken through into larger and. 
ſmaller apertures. the. former of which. make a 
communication between the ſeas and the deep that. 
lyeth beneath; the latter ſerve, ſome for the drain- 
ing of ſmaller rivers and lakes thro' the bowels of 
the earth, others for the aſcent. of ſteams and va- 
pours upwards from the abyſs. L. Called before,, 
waters above the inner expanſe... M. (divided by a 
prick'd line from L.) The waters which defended 
thro' the cracks and fiſſures, and were gathered to 
one place. L. and M. together, The great abyſs. 
N. A nucleus of terreſtrial matter, form'd from what: 
me waters tore off in their paſſage downwards. O. 
The air un a ſtate of clearneſs. P. An orb once 


B 3. filled 


to us, what it is in itſelf, perfectly canſiſtent and 


nt. AFSTRACT FRO Mt 
filled with waters, now with air (in a tate of clear- 
neſs) which came out of the abyſs, from the ſpaco 
M. N. Thus O. and P. are in conjunction, hea- 
ven of heavens, (airs of airs.) 

God created matter in atoms, and produc'd a. 
cauſe not to make them perfect at once, but by de- 
grees, for many reaſons : | 

1. To inſtruct men in uſeful knowledge. 2. 
To prevent their worſhipping the agents. 3. To. 
ſhew that the ſpirit and light acted at his command. 
4. That ne made all things from impalpable duſt. 
5. To ſhew his wiſdom and omnipotence in in- 
fuſing a power of action into an inviſible thin fluid, 
hefore there were two atoms of ſolids together, 
and of ſorting, uniting, placing and keeping them. 
together in proper ſituations: and thereby, 6. His 
continued dominion and operation upon matter, 
7. If man was made of atoms, cannot he, who, 
at firſt put them together, diſſolve and collect them 
again when diſperſed ? 


} - 


Of the DiSSOLUTION and RE-PORMATION. 


THESE particulars premiſed, Moſes's ſubſe- 
quent narration of the diſſolution of the earth by, 
and its re- formation after the DEL UOE, will appear 


true. Nor are there wanting moſt clear natural 
=vidences of the flood, even at this day, notwith- 


— the attempts of ſome to contradict it. The 
wrecks 
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wrecks of that univerſal devaſtation have been ſeen 
by, and convinced many; fuch as trees, plants, 
ſhells, ſea-fiſhes, bones of animals, ſome included 
in ſtones, others in diſtant places, deep fiſſures, or 
on high mountains. The earth was curſed for A- 

dam's crime, and that curſe was now grown ma- 

ture for execution, by the repeated apoſtaſy of his 
ſons: Gen. vi. 13. I will deftroy them with (or, 
from) the earth; ſo in the 17th verſe, I, even J, do 
bring a flood of waters.---T hat earth was to be de- 

{troy'd, which they had perverted to a means of lux- 

ury; and ſo to be re- formed as to render diligence 

requiſite in a more laborious cultivation. The 
courſe of nature was to be controuled and inverted 
by him, whom they had ungratefully forgotten, the- 
ſupreme Lord of nature. 

Chap. vii. 11. The ſame day were all the fountains. 
of the great deep broken up, and the windows of hea- 
ven opened. The great deep was forced to give up 
itz waters again thro” thoſe fountains or apertures |. 
which procured it paſſage at artt downwards, by- 
the ſupernatural irruption of the airs into the ca- 
taracts or ſluices, called 2124s of heaven, becauſe 
theſe cracks or holes were made by the expanſion. 
The ſhell of ſtone being thus broken, diſlocated, 
ſhatter'd into ſmall fragments, the ſpouts of water 
muſt have been amazingly terrible, and the con- 
ſternation of the periſhing world ſurpaſs all deſcrip- 
yon, ſurrounded with a darkened ſky and the ele- 
ments in confuſion. The airs had acceſs thro' in- 

numerablo 
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numerable fiſſures, which are ſtill obſervable in 
molt ſorts of ſtrata; hence the waters would be 

preſſed up, with the ſame impetuoſity thoſe ruſhed 

downwards, quantity for quantity, and the repeti- 

tion of this force would diſſolve the ſolid earth gra- 

dually into ſmaller particles, while ſofter and yield- 

ing bodies would be leſs ſuſceptible of its deſtruc- 
tive influence, 

Verſe 12. And the rain (the water which roſe: 
higher in the atmoſphere) was upon the earth (falling. 
and ſubſiding) farty days and forty nights. 23. Aud 
every living ſubſtance was deſtroyed: So Job xiv.. 
19. (according to the interlineary verſion) “ The: 
« waters wore the ſtones to.pieces, the duſt of the- 
« earth ſwallowed up the fruit of it; and Thou 
& deſtroyedit the hope of man.” The deſcrip- 
tive conceſſions of learned men, abundantly clear 
and expreſſive, are too copious to be inſerted ; let 
the emphatic one of St. Baſil ſuffice, orat.. vi. Su- 
perne cœlum torrentes jaculabatur, inferne terra a-- 
byſſos relaxabat, et dum aqua emergebant, ad aquas- 
elementares create res redigebantur. From above 
& the air ſhot down torrents, the earth ſet at large 
cc its abyſſes from beneath, and, whilit the waters 
<«- burſt out, created things were reduced to their 
elementary waters.” But St. Peter, 2d epiſt. 
ut. 4, 5, Cc. characteriſes thoſe who would wil- 
lingly be ignorant of this great judgment by water. 

Gen. viii, 1. And God made a wind to paſs over the: 
earth, and the waters were A aged. Here the ſame. 


agent. 
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agent, ſpirit, or wind, is employed as at the firſt 
formation, which brought all things to order again 
as it did then. The ſame action is expreſſed in a- 
nimals, Pſal. cid. 30. Thou ſendgſt forth) thy ſpirit, 
they are created, (or, concreted from their original 
atoms) and thou reneweſt the face of the earth. The 
ſame expanſion would produce the ſame compreſ- 
ſure of the earth, and ſimilar cracks in the ſtrata of 
ſtone; and the remaining exuviæ, or remains, yet 
viſible in theſe fiſſures, which could not be carried 
off by the waters, are invincible proofs of the de- 
luge, whatever has been thrown out in ſupport of 
a contrary hypotheſis. But, previous to the re- 
formation, the fountains of the deep and the windows 
of heaven were floapped; can any thing be more diſ- 
tint? for thus the earth would be in its primitive 
chaos, airs within and without, and their expand- 
ing force would once more break the ſolid ſphere : 
then, viii. 3. The waters returned from off the earth 
continually; whither, but into the great abyſs? verſe 
13. And, behold, the face of the ground was dry. 
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An Eſſay toward a NaTurar HisTo- 


RY of the Bible, eſpecially of ſome parts 
which relate to the occaſion of reveali "g 
Moſes's Principia. 


11® OSES did not learn his philoſophy in Egypt, 

as is raſhly concluded from Acts vii. 17. He 
had, indeed, a thorough inſight into the national 
wiſdom of that country, as Daniel and his compa- 
nions were well acquainted with that of Chaldea, 
Dan. i. 3. But as this heathen ſcience was in it- 
ſelf extremely defective, fo the Hebrew lawgiver 
needed not. its aid, while inſtructed by Him wha. is 
the alone ſource of knowledge. Moſes was a pro- 
phet from his childhood: and its plain JEHovan 
ſpoke to him before his miſſion, from Eæad. iv. 10. 
and Acts vii. 25.--- The tranfactions contained in 
the book of Job are evidently antecedent to writ- 
ing : he had a prophetic view of that divine art, 
which was taught Moſes on the mount; and, a- 


» greeable to his wiſhes, his important trial was writ- 


ten in a book. 
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If Moſes's philoſophy was falſe, it would effec- 
tually prove him an impoſtor ; nor could he ſo im- 
poſe upon the 1ſraehites, who were then the moſt 
knowing people in the world. Writing being out 
of the queſtion, Meſes could never receive the per- 
feCt hiſtory of ſuch antient facts as he delivers from 
tradition, which was by that time polluted with i- 
magination; but muſt have had the whole reveal- 
ed. Every human ſyſtem of philoſophy hitherto 
deviſed, palpably confutes itſelf ; and how can it be 
otherways? for, Fob xxxvii. 4. Here waft thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth? declare, &c, 
The uſefulneſs of natural knowledge has been 
largely expatiated upon; and can we imagine, that 
God could not, or would not, inform his choſen 
people in a thing ſo deſirable ? 
But there is a ſtronger reaſon behind: It ap- 
pears the bulk of mankind were but too curious 
naturaliſts ; they ſtudied nature ſo much, that they 
forgot its Author, or that it had one. The uni- 
verſal proneneſs to idolatry was grown fo ſtrong 
and infectious, that the Hebrews, even under God's 
own eye and direction, were very hardly kept un- 
der reſtraint. The apoſtaſy began early; ſo, Gen. 
vi. 4, 5. Giants, i. e. fallen ones, revolters, and men 
of renown, (Heb. of name) i. e. worſhippers of the 
heavens, and wicked imaginers ; as the imitators of 
of Adam's crime are called his ſons. Hence the de- 
luge. Hence too the confuſion at Babel, not of lan- 
guage, as is by ſome imagined, but of Lie, i. e. re- 
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| ligious confeſſion, as that word does perpetually 
1 ſignify throughout the Old Teſtament, when put 
| for a human action. The idolaters had reſolved to 


| | build a tower or temple ts the heavens; therefore 
f the Moſt High made them diſagree about the mo- 
| | del of their liturgy. 


| | The ill-concerted ſcheme at Babel being abor- 
tive, the builders, when a diſperſion became una- 
voidable, left the begun. idolatrous fabric in the 
poſſeſſion of Nimrod, the heir of curſed Ham : he 
| | became a mighty hunter before the Lord, Gen. x. g. 
| which phraſe can be proved to ſignify, that he grew 
| | harden'd in wickedneſs, and a prevailing ſeduc- _ 


er to idolatry ; fee Fer. v. 26. After God had 


| mercifully disjointed this confederacy againſt him- 
| ſelf, the true worſhip and ſacrifice continued in 3 
I ſeveral families, particularly in that of Terah, A- £ 
1 braham's father, who was baniſhed his country for A 
worlhiping the God of heaven, Gen. xi. 31. The 3 
various ſcenes and objects of heatheniſm are em- I 
phatically deſcribed in theſe following paſſages: $ 
BaBYLON, 1/a. xIvi. 1. xlvii. 1. Jer. I. 38. Exel. 3 
N xxi. 21. Xxiii. 14.---CANAAN, Lev. xviii. 27. xXx. 43 
| 6. xxvi. I. Deut. i. 28. vii. 5. xii. 2. xviii. 10. P/. 1 
| cvi. 37.---EGYPT, Exod. v. 2. xii. 12. Deut. xxix. : 
16, 17. Iſa. xix. 1. Fer. xlili. 13. Exel. xxiti. 8, 2 
19. XXX. 13, 14, 15, 17.---NEIGHBOURING NaA- 4 
TIONS, Num. xxv. 2. Judg. ii. 12, 13. 1 Kings, 3 
f xi. 5. XVI. 31. 2 Kings xvii. 9, 15, 16, I7, 29, 3 
| Oc. Fob xxxi. 26. Jer. x. 2. Exch. xxili. 5, 42. O- 4 
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ther paſſages, and thoſe relating to the children of 
Iſrael, are too numerous to refer to; they occur 
every where. | 

The Hebrews were forbidden to have any other 
god, or gods, before the LoRD; the heathens 
would acknowledge no god ſuperior to the hea- 
vens. Hence the rivalſhip betwixt God and what 
he had created, and the great diſpute concerning 
ſupremacy. Pharach ſays abſolutely, Exod. v. 2. 
I know not the Lord: but, preſently after, the ma- 
gicians were forced to confeſs a power exceeding 
that of their gods, viii. 19. 2dly, The Hebrews 
are ſtrictly prohibited to make to themſelves any 
image, or repreſentative of God, for bowing, or 
religious adoration, 

Before Moſes introduced writing, there was no 
way of conveying knowledge but by picture or hi- 
eroglyphic, as is evident from the characters Jacob 
gives of his ſons: writing was to ſuperſede the uſe 
of theſe repreſentations, and ſo to prevent their per- 
verſion and abuſe. The nations, given up to ima- 
gination, ſet up ſigns of ſuch powers as they con- 
ceived in their deity, and were ſuited to repreſent 
the majeſty, glory, agility, or circulating force of 
the heaven or airs: ſuch as rings, or other enſigns 
and ornaments, doves or eagles from their ſwift- 
neſs or ſoaring, bulls and other horn'd animals from 
their ſtrength, the lion from its vivacity. At length, 
the names of their gods were aſſumed by princes 
and great men, as the higheſt mark of honour ; ſo 
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Dan. ix. 8. Wheſe name Was Belteſhazzar, accord- 


ing to the name of his god. And becauſe their ima- 


ges had a crown upon their head, (the chief ſym- 
bol of their god, and expreſſing the irradiation of 
light) ſome imagine they worſhipped their kings. 
The antients were not ſo ſtupid; the operations of 
the air, their Baalim, they ſaw with admiration: 
they ſaw, and it conquered. To the hoſts of hea- 
ven they erected their high places, groves, altars, 


monuments, and called their cities and temples af- 
ter their name, Nebo, Baal. meon, Baal-gad, Ab- 


taroth, Beth-peor, Enſhemeſh, T imnath-heres, and 
innumerable others. To theſe they made their 
children paſs thro' the fire, offered human ſacrifi- 
ces, cut and mark'd their fleſh, and gave them ma- 
ny other proofs of dread and ſubmiſſion. 

In Egypt tis like their prieſts and magicians were 
the ſame: that abandoned nation is deſcrib'd as an 
adulterous woman, lying with beaſts, the iſſue 
monſters; and their repreſentative gods, heifers, 
goats, rams, pigeons, were appointed to be ſacri- 
ficed by the Iſraelites to JEHOV AH, as a ſolemn ac- 
knowledgment that he was ſole maſter of the 
powers they were made ſymbols of. So the red 
heifer, their picture for fire or light, order'd to be 
burnt, Num. xix. This was the original of Aaron's 
idolatrous calf, and the two Jeroboam ſet up; while 
the agency and operation of the heavens was always 
the prime object, excluſive of Him who gave it ex- 


tence and power to act, Fer. xiv. 22 
Abra- 
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Abraham had nobler ſentiments of the Divine 
Being, and is diſtinguiſhed for his faith and piety : 
for this he was favoured with thoſe two remark- 
able promiſes, That in him all the families of the 
earth ſhould be bleſſed, and, as a pledge, That his ſeed 
ſhould inherit Canaan ; for this he was made to re- 
joice in the anticipated viſion of Chriſt his redeem- 
er, in the perſon of Melchiſedec, who aſſiſted him 
to conquer the confederate tyrants, accepted the 
tythe, ratified his vow of the ſpoil, and pronoun- 
ced him bleſſed; for this he was thought worthy to 
confer and expoſtulate with God, under a threefold 
appearance, and the promiſes were confirm'd to 
him by a divided ſacrifice, and the interpoſition of 
a lamp of fire; finally, for this God tries him in 
his only ſon, and approves his complete obedience. 

When the children of ael were in Egypt, no 
doubt many attempts would be made to induce 
them to join in the falſe worſhip of that country ; 
yet, by their knowledge of the true God, the ſign 
of circumciſion, and faith in the promiſes, they 
were prevented from mixing with the idolatrous 
natives. At laſt, when matters came to ſuch a 
height, that the male iſſue were to be cut off for 


their parents ſteadineſs, it was high time for God 
4 to interpoſe, as well to demonſtrate his own power, 
as to protect his people from the inſolent barbari- 
ty of their enemies. He required the E gyptians to 
4 let his people go: but they had prieſts and idols, 


and Gods of their own, and knew not JEHovan ; 
b C2 nor 


1 
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nor would they obey him, unleſs He convinced 
them that He was tos ſtrong for their gods. At 
that day men were not ſo ſelf-fufficient as now, 
but depended each upon his god, either true or 
falſe. So the point in iſſue was, whether the E- 
egyptian deities, the heavens, were any more than 
ſervants to JEHOVAH; and each particular mi- 
racle was adapted to cure them of ſome particular 
crime. The witneſſes were numerous, and the e- 
vidence invincibly ſtrong: theſe gave full demon- 
ſtration of the Being of God, and the veracity of 
his vicegerent Moſes, ſufficient to put beyond diſ- 
pute the revelation, then renewed, and appropriat- 
ed to a peculiar people. 
Whatever rival-power was put in oppoſition to 
God, the ſcriptures always uſe proper expreſſions 
to reclaim that power as his; ſo, the God of heaven, 
the God of ho/ts : and the miracles, judgments, or 
teſtimonies, were all fo forted, either in gene- 
xal, or particularly, as to determine the controverſy. 
Hence, according to the ruling ſpecies of infideli- 
ty, (for it all center'd in the adoration of the hea- 
vens) the frame oft operation of the airs was con- 
trouled, in all its appearances, as darkneſs, wind, 
preſſure, cloud, fire, &c. 
Ihe Devil, ever active to enlarge his domains, 
by fetting up the creation in contradiction to its 
inviſible Creator, had, beſides perverting the anti- 
ent inſtitutions as to ſacrifices, oaths, c. intra- 


duced many abuſes with regard ta marriage, pra- 


perty, 
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perty, faithfulneſs, &c. nor were falſe oracles, 
dreams, divinations, wanting: all theſe called loud- 
ly for correction; and the Hebrew law (eſpecially 
the ten prohibitory commandments) was framed 
for that end ; as the deſign of all the miraculous 
wonders was to evince,, that God was the Lord, 
or JEHOVAH, and therefore the Iſraelites were to 
relate them diligently to their poſterity. They 
were likeways ordered to deſtroy the hieroglyphic 
pillars which the Canaanites (thoſe rank idolaters) 
had ſet up as memorials of the ſuppoſed atchieve- 
ments of their gods, and fo to blat out the memory 
of them; for there was then no other way of re- 
cording particular actions but by ſculpture and 
painting. 

When the Principia of Moſes come to be more 
minutely explained, the antients will be reſcued 
from their fancied ignorance, tho' tis probable 
their knowledge was much decay'd before Moſes's 
time : they certainly underſtood the ſettled opera- 
tions of the heavens; but, forgetting they were 
ſtated, regular, limited, they concluded them 
full of underſtanding, and proper objects of wor- 
{hip. They knew what a miracle was, inſiſted on 
it as a mark of ſupremacy, nor would be reclaim- 
ed without one. 

Nor let it be wondered at, that the antients, who 
are ſuppoſed ſo good philoſophers, ſhould fall a 
worſhipping the ſyſtem they knew ſo much about; 


4 4 for our modern Muang. who thought them- 
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0 | ſelves. much wiſer, have in effect done the ſame, 
| aſcribing every where infinite properties to matter, 
| ſpace, motion, &c. only che antients were more de- 
| 


vout; wherever they found their god, they pub- 
' | lickly own'd. him by a worſhip» adapted to the 
| 2 powers they conceiv'd in him. 

Among the animal repreſentations of the 7 e 
1 and its various powers, the ſerpent was one of prin- 
| | Cipal note: hence Aaror's rod turned into the rep- 
tile they idolized; and when the magicians had 


i by legerdemain mimick d this miracle, his rod 
1 ſwallowed: up theirs. Their conſeeratec river 
(whither, the Chaldee paraphraſe ſays, Pharaoy 


1 zvent to wor ſhip) was by the fame rod turned into | 
blood, the fiſh ſuffocated, and, inſtead thereof, 2 
g Frogs (ent to deſtroy them. Theſe two, it ſeems, "8 
| the magicians were allowed to imitate ; but their 6, 
ii light of hand failed, when they ſaw the very di | 
; 1 converted into lice, fo that they were forced to cry 
| out, This is the finger of God! Exod. viii. 19. 5 

Their deceit and juggling, with all the Devil's aſ- 4 
Hiſtance, could go no further. However, the E- | 
gyptians obſtinacy called upon them another judg- 4 
ment, a {warm of flies, or noiſome inſects, that cor- 9 
Fupted their land. Nor were their eyes ſufficiently | 
opened by this miracle, nor by the ſucceeding mur- 

[ rain among their cattle, tho? their facred emblems 4 
1 would probably firſt feel the mortal contagion : fo 
puniſhment was next inflicted upon their bodies, 
by boils ox ulcers, propagated from the duſt of thofe 
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very furnaces, where they afflicted the people of 
God; after which followed a grievous huil, (in a 
country where tis generally believed little falls) 
mixt with thunder and lightning, quite oppoſite to 
the common courſe of nature. At laſt, the de- 
ſtructive plague of locuſts or caterpillars conſtrain- 
ed the clamorous people to remonſtrate to Pha- 
raoh, that their ſuſtenance was deftroy'd, inſiſting 
to get rid of the '{ſraelites. - Yet the hardened ty- 
rant would not give permiſſion, till three days palp- 
able darkneſs evidenced an abſolute command over 
his god, the air, which is there ſcarce ever ſullied 
with a cloud. 
Ihe laſt and finiſhing evidence of the moſt high 
God's ſupremacy fell, in a diſtinguiſhing mortality, 
upon their fir/?-born ; and this judgment muſt have 
been the more ſhocking, becauſe all nations plac- 


ed their hope in their firit-born, as is plain from the 


many abuſes committed, in ſacrificing, or in mak- 
ing them paſs through the fire. The Egyptian 
had actually attempted to cut off the males, the 
hope of {ſrae!, who were children of Abraham, 
and he was the firſt-born; ſo that they were by 
deſcent the firſt-born, and are emphatically fo 
called: therefore, in memorial of this deliverance; 
and pointing likeways to Chriſt, (the future great 
deliverer from ſlavery and falſe worſhip) the Lord 
claimed from the 1/raelites the firſt-born of man 
and of beaſt, Hence too the inſtituted Paſſever, a 


firſt⸗ 
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firſtling male lamb, its blood fprinkled, fleſh roaſt- 
ed, and what remain'd uneaten burnt. _ 

As a regular and corroborating proof to the 1 
raelites of their miraculous reſcue from the bondage 
of Egypt, the cloud, and the fire, alternately ſup- 
ported, made them daily witneſſes that the heavens 
were only God's miniſters and ſervants. So the 
removing of the cloud behind, ſo as as to throw 
darkneſs among the hoſt of the Egyptian purſuers, 
who nevertheleſs went on to their own deſtruction, 
till, in the very gulph of perdition, they vainly at- 
tempted flight, and were forced to own that the 
Lord fought for 1jrael. By the ſpecimen of divid- 
ing and ſupporting the waters preternaturally, he 
ſhewed the command he had of that /þ:rit, that 
firmament, which, at fixſt, operated upon and ſhift- 
ed them, and now keeps them within bounds. 
Thus, Num. xxxiii. 4. he executed judgment againſt 
all the gods of Egypt. 

The people are now led into a barren wilder- 
neſs; where, obſerving no natural means for their 
ſupport, the ſtrongeſt convictions of JeHov an's 
ſupreme power were hardly able to overcome their 
incredulity : he made the ſame agents, which de- 
ſtroyed their infatuated enemies, combine in a mi- 
raculous manner to heal their waters, and provide 
them food; he made the winds to bring them guails, 
the heavens to drop them manna, while theſe too,, 
by ceaſing to act on his Sabbaths, confeſſed their 
mighty Creator. To the murmuring people he 
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brings water from the rock, as an evidence of his 
command of that operation of the air, which, at 
the firſt formation, ſplit and cracked all the {trata, 
and which continually raiſes the water for ſprings. 

In the cloud by day, and the fire by night, which 
conducted the people, they faw JEHoV AH lead his 
rival in triumph; and when, upon extraordinary 
occaſions, he made the cloud dart forth uncommon 
luſtre, it is expreſsly called his glory: this ſhewed 
his power to divide the light out of the darkneſs, 
as at firſt, before the ſun or ſtars were formed ; 
and that glory, fire, light, firmament, which are dif- 
ferent degrees of the ſame operation, were only 
his vaſlals, and inſtruments made uſe of to commu- 
nicate his will, So Ezekiel calls this repreſenta- 
tion, (attended with a whirlwind, a great cloud, a 
Fre enfolding itſelf, a brightneſs) the glory of the God 
of Ifrael. And from this glory the Moſt High gave 
forth his voice, to eftabliſh for ever the authority 
of his ſervant Meſes. To this glory his more im- 


mediate miniſters were permitted a nearer ap- 


proach, as were the favourite diſciples whom our 
Lord vouchſafed to witneſs his glory on the mount; 
and to give an immediate ſanction to Moſes bring- 
ing the two tables, a ſmall portion of the glory reſt- 
ed upon his face. Such was that glory, exceeding 
the brightneſs of the ſun, which uſhered in Sau/s 
wondrous converſion. In fine, a voice, with this 
ſeal, was a ſufficient commiſſion even to the gen- 
tiles. This ended diſputes, ſtopt murmuring, pro- 


duced 


0 
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duced ſubmiſſion and adoration in the Iſraelites, nay 
in the mixt multitude that' followed their camp, 
and brought confuſion upon gainſayers. 

The offering to God by fire was a folemn re- 
nunciation of the worſhip of fire; and the ſacri- 
ficing thoſe animals, which were ſacred repreſen- 
tatives among the heathens of one attribute or other 
of their aerial deity, was treating them with the 
utmoſt contempt. At Jaſpua's prayer, ww 
the light of the ſun, and py the light of the 
moon, (the inſtruments which concur to make 
our globe perform its periodical revolutions) were 
arreſted, till his enemies, the worſhippers of the 
light, were vanquiſhed: let not this glorious miracle 
then be longer the ſubject of inſipid ridicule, to 


thoſe whoſe ignorance is the only plea to alleviate 


their infidelity. 

When Elijah had a view of God's diſpenſati- 
ons, I Kings xix. he was firſt ſhewed a great and 
ftrong wind, which rent the mountains, and broke 
in pieces the rocks, even as the expanding ſpirit 
broke the ſhell of ſtone at firſt, to make a paſſage 
for the waters into the abyſs; 2dly, what we term 
an earthquake, a repreſentation of God's judgment 
in diſſolving the earth at the flood ; 3dly, fire, or a 
demonſtration of his ſupremacy by miracles; and 
4thly, a ſmail fill voice, the language of mercy, 
exhibiting that Saviour who was typified by the 
various and benign aCtions of light in the natural 
world. And there were the ſame emphatic exhi- 
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bitions on mount Sixai, at the delivery of the law; 
which was circumſtantially adapted to guard the 
Hebrews againſt, what is properly wn an anal 
ous alienation. 

For this purpoſe was the Sabbath inflituted, as a 
memorial that God was the creator of the heayens 
and the earth; to keep men continually mindful 
to whom alone, with humility and thankfulneſs, 
their adoration was due. So all the other inſtitu- 
tions, relating to natural cleanlineſs, ſocial duties, 
teſtimonies, &c. were to rectify enormities practiſ- 
ed in the gentile ſuperſtitions; as were the three 
annual feaſts, the places of worſhip, the many diſ- 
criminating particulars, and the model of their al- 
tars. Nor was the Few: ſcheme political, or 
| ſuited to render them naturally ſtrong : they were 
to be preſerved from their enemies not by chari- 
ots and horſes, but by the Divine interpoſition ; 
they had only to obey, and conquer, 

As the imaginers had various methods to ſeduce, 
ſo God uſed the moſt ſuitable counter-means to 
preſerve his people in their integrity: the general 
meetings, the joint ſacrifices, feaſts and rejoicings, 
encouraged, ſtrengthened and united the IJſraelites 
in the ſame cauſe ; deſtroying idols and idolaters, 
putting deſerters to death, ſtoning blaſphemers, 
deterred them from becoming ſocii criminis. The 
imaginers pretended their gods could give them 


: 7 | plenty, health, foretel events, &c. Jenovan gave 


4 his people miraculous — or in judgment 
| * | with- 
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withheld fruitful ſeaſons, and ſent famine and ſick- 
neſs; he endowed His faithful ſervants with true 
viſions; and infallible prophecy. 

Falſely do ſome aſſert, that the Iſraelites e 
nothing of a future ſtate, or a general judgment; 
they expreſs themſelves on that point as clearly as F 
we can do now, when' occaſion required: that was 1 
far from being diſputed, as appears by the heathen * 
rites about their dead. It was an acknowledged 9 
{ conſequence; for the main point was not, whe- 3 

1 ther God was lord of another and better ſyſtem, 1 
1 but whether he was Supreme in this: the 4% day, 
i the day of the Lord, of vengeance, of recompenſe, &c. 

| in ſcripture refer indeed ſometimes to the viſitati- YN 
on of particular cities or countries; but theſe ex- 3 
preſſions all terminate in the final period of . E: - 
{tate of probation. 

The alterations in the heavens, which the nati- 
ons took for ſigns of the favour or diſpleaſure of 


their deity, are reclaimed by the prophets as in 
the hand of their Maſter alone, whoſe power is 1 
diſplayed in the viciſſitudes of the great machinery, 4 
which for ever carry on his deep deſigns: and fo 7 0 
the ſacred deſcriptions are not lies, as our free- 3 
thinkers take pains to ſuggeſt, but expreſſive of a 
the air doing its duty, and of the abſurdity of the 3 
heathen confidence and fear of its regular opera- E 
tions. Indeed, it muſt be obſerved, that, in the 3 
laſt day of the Few:/h diſpenſation, when the law L 
of ſacrifices ended, and when vengeance was taken | 4 

upon 9 
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vpon all men in the perſon of their ſuffering repre- 
ſentative Chri/?, then nature was at a Rand, the 
Nate of the dead diſturbed, and ſpecimens exhibit- 
e( of the exit of this ſyſtem. This was foretold very 
minutely. 

It now appeats pretty cvident, that the ſacred 
writers were mightily concerned to be right in their 
philoſophy: one falfe deſcription, detected, might 
have been fatal to the whole cauſe they fo ſtrenu- 
ouſly contended for. The book of 7e contains 
an infinite variety of divine knowledge, and it may 
be no uſeleſs digreſſion to ſtate his caſe: bis trial 
muſt have been before the great manifetations of 
God in Egypt and the wilderneſs, becauſe other- 
ways, from the vicinity of Arabia, he muſt have 
known them, and they could not have been paſl- 
ed over in ſilence. His perfection and uprightneis 


5 were put to the proof: the idolatrous Sabeans and 


Chaldeans, and the fire and wind, their deities, 
are ſuffered to make grievous depredations; this 
| perplexed Fob, who thought God always protect- 

ed his own worſhippers, was ignorant whither all 
theſe afflictions tended, and why God was at war 
with him: nevertheleſs, he boldly maintained his 
11 integrity, not would yield a jot to Satan's tempta- 


tion, which was, to truſt his ſenfes, and own the 
element for a god. He could not reconcile the di- 


J ine procedure, till the God whom he feared help- 
ed him out with ſome philoſophical queries, from 
e midſt of ſuch a whirlwind as attended the voice 
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from Sinai: and, finally, his invincible piety, his 
ſubmiſſion, his adherence to the redeemer, were 
crowned with approbation and a rich recompenſe. 
The works of God, either natural or ſpiritual, 
are unſearchable without revelation; but revealed 
things are to us and is our children. Spiritual truths 
can be no otherways conveyed to us than by ma- 


terial images: therefore the diſtinction between 


the letter, and the ſpirit, ought to be perpetually 


attended to; and the neglecting this has been the 


ruin of the modern Fews, who ſelſiſnly imagine 
the ſcripture written ſolely for their uſe ; while the 
very cnd of it is univerſal, to demonſtrate to all 
men the ſupremacy of the inviſible Je Hov an over 
the material world, and that they cannot poſſibly 
be happy but in an abſolute compliance with the 
ſcheme of mercy he has contrived for their ſalvati- 
on. His will is contained in his own writings 
wherein if we only attend to the typ:cal out/rde, and 
reſt there, without ſearching into the ſpirit and 
intent of the author, we ſhall find no more than a 
dead and killing letter, the language of wrath, and 
a book void of conſolation. 

Upon the whole, we may ſee the antiquity of 
the war ſubſiſting between belzevers and imaginers 
or falſe reaſoners; and that, in the midſt of ſo ma- 
ny judgments againſt obſtinate rebels, the good of 
mankind in general has been moſt accurately con- 
ſulted. In the idolatrous confederacy at Babel, 
had not a miraculous diſſenſion broken their mea- 

| ſures, 
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ſures, and made them diſperſe, it is fearful to i- 
magine how fatal their union might have been 
while their ſeparating into factions was truly a divi- 


ſion of Satan's kingdom, whoſe ſubjects grew at 


the long run ſo mad and incoherent in their imagi- 
nations, that they dropped their primary deity, and 
worſhipped they knew not what, whether idola- 
trous kings, or repreſentative brutes, Here the 


Devil overſhot himſelf, and by ſhewing himſelf 


too nakedly, made the heathens aſham'd of them- 
ſelves and him; whereby the MEss iA obtained a 
glorious advantage, at the period aſſigned for ſpread- 
ing abroad his ſaving influences. 

Thoſe modern heachene the fluctuating Greeks, 
and the more ignorant Romans, with their anxious 
copiers for the laſt half century, loſing fight entire- 
ly of the true philoſophy, ſet up new fehemes, in- 
veſted matter with imaginary. powers, and declar- 
ed their ignorance of that omnipreſent fluid which 
their predeceſſors bowed down to; a conduct not 
to be pardoned in men who ae to a ſuperior 
depth of learning. In vain are chronological en- 
gines erected, and others made to tick together 
mathematically, to invalidate the Moſaic hiſtory, 


XxX while their foundations are in the ſand, and the 


principles they are built on falſe and abſurd: if 
theſe engineers knew as much as the antient ido- 


X laters, (whom they are pleaſed to revile) we ſhould, 
tis very preſumable, be favoured with figures in 


= 2zrcat plenty to prove the eternity of the æther, 
ban, Sc. 
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MOSES 8 PRINCIPIA. 
Saco Ih 


Of the Circulation of the Heavens; of the 
Cauſe of the Motion and Courſe of the 
Earth, Moon, &c. of the Religion, Phi- 

kophy, and Emblems of the Heathens. 
before Moſes writ, and of the Jews af 


ter. In Confirmation of the Natural 
Hiſtory of the Bible. 


TY the INTRODUCTION the author gives ſoma 
account of his deſign; wherein he inſiſts, that 
the ſcriptures are not intelligible without Moſes's 
philoſophy ; that they are written with the utmoſt 
accuracy, and contain the true principles of moti- 
an, which all other ſyſtems of natural knowledge 
are deficient in: he further ſays, that the heathens 
took their religion and philoſophy from believers ; 
that theſe two are intimately connected, and that 
therefore our books of divinity, and forms of wor- 
ſhip, labour under a manifeſt defect with regard ta 
the latter. The! ignorance, in this reſpect, which 


En 
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fell upon the Fews after theit long captivity in Ba- 
bylon, is a good reaſon why their writings are not: 
to be truſted ; and that ſpirit: af temporiſing with: 
their gentile neighbours, wivch remarkably pre- 
vailed among them, renders chem ſtill more ob- 
noxious to ſuſpicion: ſo that the original bible: 
muſt not be taken implicitly according to their in- 
terpretations, but all neceſſary 8 muſt be made 
uſe of to inveſtigate its meaning; ſuch as the uſage: 
of words in different caſesy: complain ob the paſ-- 
ſages where they occur, or, when neceſſity calls: 
for it, an application to the ashes next in time 
and place. 

Our author avers, that as Rete are no ideas in- 
nate, but all come in by our ſenſes, there can be 
no words for ſpiritual or uncreated things but what 
take their ſignifications from material objects; and. 
therefore all true divinity muſt be comparative or- 
hieroglyphical, as is the p-Ly/ico-theology of the HR- 
BREW ſcriptures. There a verb active is radically; 
applied to the greateſt operation in the natural 
world, but is carried downwards to. expreſs lefler- 
actions of the fame kind; and as an agent is vari- 
ouſly ſrtuated, or performs different. offices, its; 
name is altered. The analegy of religion; point-- 
ing at the works of nature, is eſtabliſhed by God; 
whom we are bound to believe, becauſe he has; 
proved himſelf ſuperigr to nature. As to material: 
objects our ſenſes can be appealed to, and our rea- 
ſons convinced; in the reception of divine truths, 


D 3. faiths 
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faith is an ingredient abſolutely requiſite, inaſ- 
much as our capacities are here limited and at their: 
ve plus ultra. Faking theſe things for granted, 
and our author enlarges pretty much to ſhew their 
certainty, the Hebreto language is worthy. its om- 
niſcient author, and ſo formed as to convey perfect 
ideas, equally free from deficiency or. hyperbole :. 
not ſo the modern. languages; they have indeed 
letters to form ſounds, but the words they com- 
poſe are arbitrary, uncertain, and frequently falſe. 
CHRIsT,. before he beſtowed the ſpirit and 
power upon his diſciples, ordered them. to /earch 
the ſcriptures, where the complete evidences con- 
cerning him lay, and cautioned. them to beware of 
the perverſe traditions of the Jervs y he refers them 
to the original, and not to tranſlations or. paraphra- 
es. After they were veſted with the power of 
' Miracles, they had leſs occaſion. to refer to the. 
| Jewiſh books; nature was at their heck, and they 
could. produce ocular proof for their authority: 
when miraculous power ceaſed, the diſciples were 
again left to the evidence of facts recorded in ſerip- 
ture. The recentneſs of thoſe wonders which: 
gave a ſanction to the goſpel, wrought ſo ſtrongly, 
towards the conviction. of all around, that for a. 
long time Chriſtians had little uſe, and ſo were leſs, 
ſolicitous, for an appeal to written evidence; but; 
this is now become quite needful to us, as traditi- 
anal evidence loſes of its influence through diſ- 
tance of time. | 
It 


- 


MOSES'S PRINCIPIA, Part H. 3 

If our pious reformers had underſtood. Hebrew 
or philoſophy, as well as they did Greek or divini- 
ty, and had, in-imitation of, the royal prophet, in- 
termingled their writings with praiſes to I HO 


for forming this machine, and making it a perpe- 


tual motion, uniformly regulated, and ſet to work, 


there would now have been leſs difficulty in diſ--. 


poſſeſſing people of their received notions, how- 
ever falſe and inconſiſtent. It was a charge of a 
high nature, P/al. xxviii. 5. Iſa. v. 12. They re- 
gard not the work of IEHOVAH, neither conſider 
the operation of his hands. But David ſays, I re- 
member the days of old, I meditate on all thy works, 
I muſe on the works of thy hands, Pſal. cxliii. 5. 
This was properly keeping the ſabbath; and ' tis 


obſervable of the Fews, that whenever they ne- 


glected to improve that ſacred. opportunity of ſtu- 
_ dying nature, with the ſpiritual. application, they: 
fell into groſs ignorance and ſtupidity. Surely; 
then, thoſe who have a ſincere regard for the ſcrip- 
tures will not be deterred from making the proper 
inquiries into their meaning, or from fayouring the 
attempts of ſuch as endeavour to do it for them. 


And let this ſerve by way of apology for our au- 


thor's reſearches after philoſophical truth. 

In order to take a nearex view of the Moſaic 
philoſophy, the original text muſt be conſulted, 
{imply as it ſtands, diveſted of thoſe points or pricks. 
for vowels which the modern Jews contrived: for 
his purpoſe our author chuſes generally to follow; 

* the 


— 
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the Latin interlineary verſion, as the moſt literal, 

and fitteſt to ſnew the order of Hebrew words; 
then, to inveſtigate the true — each word is in- 
tended to convey, he collates the different ſenſes 
given it in the /exicons. The authorities he makes 
moſt uſe of are, the Roman edition of Marius de 
Calaſis's concordance of the Hebrew with other 
Eaſtern languages, Caſtelli's lexicon heptaglotton, 
Schindlers pentaglot, and Buxtorff*s 2 rabinical 
dictionary. 


GENESIS i. 1. 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth, 


x12 He created; it is ſaid of any thing made 


to exiſt, 2 Maccab. vii. 28. I beſeech thee, 


« my ſon, look upon the heaven, and the earth, 


„ and all that is in them, and conſider that God 


made them, ovx < ore, from nothing; and ſo 
« was mankind made like ways.“ So Mai moni- 
des the Few, © It is a ſundamental principle in- 
& our law, that God created this world from no- 
&. thing.” Here a difficulty is ſtarted, Why then: 
is the word afterwards applied to whales, and other 
animals, formed from pre-exiſtent. matter? The. 
xeaſon is plainly, becauſe the q57R8, or matter 
appropriated to living creatures and vegetables, is. 
ſpecifically different from the other two ſorts : there 
could be no ſeparate deſcription of it, while mingl- 


"od; 
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ed with the atoms of the heavens, and of the earth; 
but as ſoon as it was collected from the mixture, 
its creation is aſſerted. 

The diſtinctions of creating, forming making, 
are perpetually obſerved: ſo Gen. ii. 3. The whole 
of Mond his material legate or repreſentative, 
viz, the heavens, which God created to act, make, 
or work. 4. Theſe are the generations + of the 
heavens, and of the earth, for which they were cre- 
ated, when JEHOVAH ALEIM had formed, &c. 
So of man, 1/a. xliii. 7. I have created him, I have 
formed him, I have alſo made him. Though NY 
ſignifies to give exiſtence ſimply ; when the parti- 
ciple of that verb occurs, it alſo expreſſes a conco- 
mitant action, as J. xlv. 7. Forming light, and 
NM concreting darkneſs. Darkneſs or concre- 
tion was the very ſtate the heavens were created 
in, they adhered in ſmall maſles or grains; when 
theſe were divided by motion, the formation ef 
light enſued: hence the fame word is uſed to de- 
note an arreſt of that motion which produces light,, 


and fo bringing back the pirit, or air, to its firſt. 


condition. 


Some have entertained a ſtrange notion of diſ- 
joining matter from the ſpace it takes up; they i- 
magine ſpace a ſeparate exiſtence, nay that it muſt 
needs be infinite and eternal, and a fort of recep- 


tacle for the Deity. Even Buxtorſf's rabbies were 


+ The progreſſive formations, 
| not 
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not ſo abſurd; for, in their Miſpna, they call that 
void ſpace, wherein there is nothing but air, by 
the ſame name, N, air. This was not the 
abode, but the very ſubſtance of the heathen Ju- 
piter. The Athenians indeed well expreſſed their 
ignorance, by the inſcription, To the unknown God; 
whom they took to be an inviſible power in the 
heavens. This aftorded St. Paul a fit opportuni- 
ty to refreſh their memory as to its powers and 
properties, which he reclaims in behalf of his Su- 
preme Maſter, who created and made the world, 
As Lord of heaven and earth, and dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands. This was new doctrine to 
them, who thought that God was ſtrictly in eve- 
ry place: they had long miſtaken the pompous 
ambaſſador for his infinitely more illuſtrious Sove- 
reign; the material Deus was better adapted to 
their groſs imaginations, and the Moſt High was 
to them incertus, as Lucan expreſſes it, Pharſal. ii. 
= GS— Dedita ſacr is. 
Incerti Fudea Dei. 


The paſſage of Aratus, thought to be referred 


to by the apoſtle, runs to this purpoſe: 


4 From Jove we ſpring, ſhall Jove be then unſung; 
« Tove, who to fing enables every tongue! 

« Where'er we mortals go, where' er we move, 

« Our forums, cities, ſtreets, are full of Fove : 

« He flows the ſwelling, ebbs the falling tide, 

« With him in harbour ſafe the veſſels ride. 

We ſeck him, taſte him, breathe him ev'ry where, 
And all in cominaon his kind influence ſhare,” 


Hence 
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Hence Virgil phraſe, Jovis omnia plena ; and 
Voſſius (origin and progreſs of idolatry) obſerves, 
that the Greeks alſo call the ſun P:ony/ſos, Nos ws, the 
mind of ove; which was their word for the hea- 
vens or air +. 

The modern maintainers of a vacuum are pleaſ- 
ed to cite ſcripture too; but that is flatly againſt 
them: they did not conſider, that there the attri- 
butes of God are deſcribed (and they can be con- 
veyed no otherways) by ſimilar powers and ope- 
rations of the ceicitial matter; which indeed fills 
heaven and cart“, pervades the minuteſt pores, fo 
that nothing is concealed from its preſence and in- 
fluence, and wherein, truly, we live, and move, 
and have our being. When the reſidence of the 
Moſt High is ſpecially expreſſed, to contradiſtin- 
guiſh the Yτπ D D Heavens of his holineſs, Pſal. 
xx. 6. from the materia! heavens, (his beautiful 
repreſentatives) he is ſeated beyond the circumfe- 
rence of this ſyſtem, thence giving laws to the 
whole univerſe. Job xxii. 12, 14. 1s not God in 
the height of heaven ? thick clouds are a covering to 
him; he walketh on the circuit of heaven. So Pſal. 
cxiii. 5, 6. He dwelleth in the height, and reſpects 
the humble things in heaven and earth. To this the 
baly of holies was an alluſion, ſeparated from the 
temple (which was a plan of this viſible world) 


+ Lib. vii. p. 161. Jupiter eſt ether z unde loguendi genus, ſub 
Jove frigido, et ſub Dio. 


(which Pagninus explains per lineam gue circuit cœ- 
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by a veil or covering. Pſal. Ixviii. 5. Exalt him 
20h rideth (the charioteer, driver, governor, pre- 
ſider) i aο e. the mixture, i. e. of light and 
n 

* The ſcriptures are very 5 this ſyſtem 
1s full of created ſolid matter: the word is 54h a 
ſphere or habitation for animals, that hollow por- 
tion of the air which is circumſcribed by the con- 
vexity of our globe, the world, orbis. Pſal. I. 12. 
The ſpare (or world) is mine, and its fulneſs; 
which is repeated elſewhere, as Ixxxix. 12. This 
Fulneſs deſcribes the ſolidity and contiguity of the 
atoms, as the very ſubſtance of them is meant by 
that neglected particle in Gen. i. 1. the HN of the 
heavens; (Calaſio) i imm ret ſubſtantiam notans. 
That this conſiſts of atoms, or indiviſible particles, 
is pretty univerſally granted, few having ever bent 
their wit to divide ad ininitum; and that the di- 
verſity of bodies ariſes from the various combina- 
tions of theſe, of different forms and ſizes, ad- 
mits, in many caſes, of ocular demonſtration. 
Were matter infinitely diviſible, no agency could 


ſubſiſt. 
Job xxii. 14. He walks upon M the circulation 


lum, the circumference) of the heavens. So, in 
forming the globe of earth, Job xxvi. 10. He de- 
ſcribed a circle upon the faces of the waters, or terra- 
queous mixture, called, Prov. viii. 27. MN a 
chaos of looſe atoms ; that is, he formed them in- 


to 
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to a ſpherical or orbicular ſhape, Jer. x. 12. Fram- 

ing (od preparing, diſpoſing, and ſo making a 
machine of) the ſphere by his wiſdom. Something 

of this Plato ſeems to have learned in his travels 

for, in Times, he aſſerts that the world muſt be 
o@24pocrdng, on which figure he beſtows the enco- 
miums of v zgero» moſt becoming, ovvyew; conge- 
nial; and there too he argues, that it is xe EE 
a ſuis fimbus emactus, of a limited extent. 

We are aſſured, that the heavens, however im- 
meaſurable to us, are in themſelves bounded ; ſo 
the pſalmiſt, ſpeaking of wy, the light (not the 
orb) of the ſun, xix. 7. Its going out is from one ex- 
treme of the heavens, and its revolution upon (or at) 
their other extreme. So, with reſpect to us, the 

edge of the horizon is the extremity of the hea- 

vens; and as the daily rolling of our earth to the 

Eaſt, and its annual circle Southward, makes a di- 

viſion of its ſurface into quadrants, ſo Fer. xlix. 

36. the four extremities of heaven are mentioned, 

i. e. the points where our ſituation is periodically 
varied, by being turned more or leſs, directly or o- 
bliquely, towards the central fource of light and 
heat. When the heathens loſt the knowledge of 
this limited condition of the heavens, they imagin- 
ed them infinite, and founded hypotheſes upon that 
idle notion. 

The original word for heavens is 5192, which 
the rabbies will have to be a dual noun: and, in- 
deed, they were in a double ſituation at forming 


E this 


— —— 
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this globe, as has been ſhewn, within the terra- 
queous mixture, (the cavity or that which is ſaid 


to be void) and on its ſurface; and, abſtracting the 


orb of fre at the centre, their condition is ftill 
twofold, in light iſſuing outwards, and in ſpirit or 
groſs air preſſing into the centre. Nevertheleſs, 
the word is plainly plural, denotes thoſe three ſub- 
tile agents which keep the world in perpetual mo- 
tion, and diſtinguiſhes them from the units or a- 
toms of earth, and of vegetable matter. The root 
d, in its paſſive ſenſe, points emphatically at the 
place or ſubſtance (for they are both the ſame) 
where the theatre of action is; the maſculine plu- 
ral Hy includes all thoſe powers with which 
the hoſt of heaven is veſted: ſo the hiſters, diſpo- 
ſers, placers of all things, the producers of all that 


variety in nature which names are made to expreſs; 


hence they are The names. One of the moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed conditions of this matter is light; which 
iſſuing from the ſolar orb is called wy, from gy 
the heaven, and yy + receding, or giving way; 
and it has been the occaſion of not a few miſtakes, 
that this word is ſo perpetually tranſlated the ſun, 
as if it were the very orb of fre itſelf; hence its 
fancied motion in circles round the earth. 

To this Hy, then, as the builders of Babel 
framed one temple, fo the Canaanztes had another, 


+ The word expreſles that ſubtility of the light whereby it ea- 
fily gives way to the groſs air preſſing among it, vulgarly called 
ſuction, 

called 
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called yawn Fa 7, xii. 3. for pyy a houſe 
was the antient name for a temple. And that this 
ub, or celyn, was no other than the Jupiter of 
modern heathens, can be copiouſly proved from 
their writings. Voſſius mentions this old inſcrip- 
tion at Rome, dug up from mount Cœlius: OPTI- 
MUS MAXIMUS COELUS X TERNVUS; The beſt, 


the greateſt, the eternal heaven, or air.: Orpheus 
taught the ſame in his verſes: 


« Jove is the ſpirit of all nature's frame, 
« Blows in the wind, and blazes in the flame; 
« The deep beneath, the radiant ſun above, 


«© The moon's reflected light, are parts of Jove. 


This was a known tenet of the Stoics, and many 
other Grecian ſophs. So the groſs air, their Juno, 
(Gr. Hea) was the cauſer of winds, and theſe too 
were deified. Such was the Oriental religion, which 
deſcended to Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, Seneca, 


Pliny, as their works bear abundant witneſs, En- 
#115 is poſitive enough; 


A pice hoc ſublime candens, quem vocant omnes Jovem. 
* Behold this great ſublime that glows above, 
« Which all conſpire to name celeſtial Joe. 


Nebuchadnezzar, immerſed in this idolatrous 
worſhip, was ſtruck n with a ſeptenniab 


} Plin, Nat. Hiſt. ii. 1. * numen eternum, immen ſum, &c. 


denecæ epiſt, 94. Tatum hoc, quo continemur, et unum ft, et Deus oft 5; 
& {ocii e505 et membra ſumus. 
E 2. 


bru- 
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brutiſhneſs, in order to convince him, not as we- 
tranflate the Cbhaldee text, Dan. iv. 26. that e 
heavens do rule, (which would be giving up the 
point) but g2w-n95w that the heavens had no 
{ufficiency further than as a vicersy ordeputy, which 
the word h. generally imports. And the effect 
appears in that clear confeſſion of his, Dan. iv. 34. 
And at the end of the days, I Nebuchadnezzar lift 
wp mine eyes unto heaven, and mine under/lauding ro- 
turned unto me; and I bleſſed the Moſt High, and I 
praiſed and honoured Him who liveth for ever. 

The framing and preparing the atoms, whereof 
this univerſe is compoſed, of ſuch perfect ſolidity, 
ſo variouſly figured and diſpoſed, as to eſtabliſh and 
carry on the great machinery, is expreſſed in the 
root ; and this attribute (one of the objects of i- 
dolatry, under the name pg, Amos v. 25.) was re- 
claimed for IR HO VAR, by one of the columns which 
ſupported the ſpherical repreſentations, mentioned 
. Kings vil. 21. It was called py), which, if we 
may truſt the lexicons, fignifies to deſign, con- 
trive, conſtitute, eſtabliſh. Prov. viii. 27. I hen 
n he framed the heavens, Pſal. civ. 5. He hath. 
Founded the earth upon W ννοD, i. e. the preparation 
and due diſpoſition of its conſtituent particles. 

Learned men ſeem not to heſitate as to the an- 
tiquity of emblematical repreſentations; t and titat 


I Dofores Hebræorum uni verſum tabernaculum ſeu templum, cer 


moniaſque es pertinentes, ad philaſopbium referebant, De Dieu. . 
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the temple was actually a proſpect of the heavens 
in miniature, they indeed grant, but were not 
happy enough in tracing. their evidence from this 
hint to the bottom. Heb. viii. 5. The tabernacle. 
the ſhadow and exemplar of heavenly things. As 
man had forfeited Paradiſe, by ſuppoſing incommu- 
nicable powers in matter, one intent of the ſacred 
ſymbols was to keeꝑ the Jetos from falling into tlie 
ſame crime; tho? there was another, more noble 
and extenſive, couched in them, prefiguring the 
perfect obedience and great ſacrifice of one ho- 
was to bring about the e of Alanbs fallen 
race. 

This obſervation is confoncs'by the ſameneſs- 
of phraſe, in deſcribing God's completing the for-- 
mation of the univerſe, and the finiſhing of the: 
tabernacle or temple: compare Gen. ii. 1, Cc. with 
Exod. xl. 33. and 2 Chr. viii. 16. As the former 
was POND ou, a ſubſtituted: deſcriber. of the: 
Maker's power and ſkill, who 55» brought toge- 
ther and perfefed its whole apparatus; fo the ſame 
words are uſed as to the ſymbolical reprefentations 
in the temple, when ſpoke of either in the whole, 
or as to its ſeveral parts. The nations had mangl- 
ed their deity, the heavens, making a god of each» 
of the ſeveral attributes which molt affected them 
with love, dread or admiration; JERvv AH laid 
claim to United ſupremacy, and ordered One 
temple to be erected, in oppolition to this diſtract- 
ed idolatry.. 
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three conditions of the potent fluid; the d that 


The complex numen of the Zabeans, or old ido- 
laters, f was Nax the /t, or whole powers af 
heaven in conjunction; this the later heathens di- 
vided into troops; ſo Iſa. Ixv. 11. 71 a trop of 
deities. The complaints in ſeripture under this. 
head occur too, too frequently; compare Deut. 
Iv. 19. with Neh. ix. 6. Praiſe. him all his hoſts, 
Pſal. exlviii. 2. The whole is included in theſe 


part of it in the action of fire at the ſun; NLY 
the ſtreams of light from ſun, moon, and ſtars; and 
ya the grains of air, returning inwards from 
the circumference, to ſupply the flaming orb at the. i 
centre with fuel. | \ 
Our tranſlators have. miſtaken ſome. general 
names of theſe. powers for_ang-ls, as Cherubim, Se- 
raphim, c. becauſe they fancied them called upon 
to pay ſuch homage. as did nat ſuit mere material 
beings: ſo Fſal. ciii. 20. Bleſs Jebavab, ye 18RD 
his agents---WoYp his workers. But if they had; 
conſidered Cen. ii. 3. more attentively, they would 2 
have ſeen, that God bleſſed the ſeventh. day, be- 
cauſe thereon, nav he reſted, preſided without 
action, and left his naterial repreſentatives to their 
own operation; nay, the text ſays. expreſsly he 
created them nwyH te work. . 


+ Zabaiſſæ omnes crediderunt æternitatem mundi, quia. cli Juxta as 
e Deus, Maimon des. 


- 
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is another miſuſed word, rendered this or 


that kind of chariot, and ſometimes put for the 
driver. It ſignifies the rider upon any kind of beaſt, 
vhen this is expreſſed, as eguites or horſemen are 


particulariſed by the name ꝰ]ꝰꝛ ; but, ſimply, 
the „A were thoſe who, carrying warlike miſſive 
weapons, rode, drove, and fought in chariots. P/. 


civ. 2. Making my the grains of air N his 


drivers; thus reprefented-preſiding.over-the heavens . 
as a ſtately monarch, and directing them, as his 


ſubjects, to their reſpective. offices. Ibid. xcix. 1. He 


fitteth on the Cherubim, i. e., the heavens; let the 


earth yy decline. Ib. xviii. 2. and 2 Sem. xxib 


11. He rode upon a Cherub, (called P/. civ. 3. . 
ſpirit) and did fly, This was mimick'd in the picture 
of Olympic Jupiter, riding on an eagle with wings 


expanded. ä 


Verſe 2. Aud Tory darkneſs was upon the faces 
of the looſe and unformed atoms of the earthy 
maſs. | 

Joel ii. 31. Thewyy light of the ſun ſhall be turn 
ed into qu ν condenfed air; called the ſhadow of 


death, when covering the dark or hinder hemi- 


ſphere of our globe, which is turned or brought in- 


to the light, 70 xii. 22. and the light fide alter 
nately changed, Amos v. 8. 


Aud N the ſpirit of God 
This is a name of office: ſome of its epithets 


illow.. x9Þ congealed or coagulated, Zech. xiv. b. 


NaN 
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may denſity, 2 Sam. xxili. 4. fo „y or the denſe 
grains of air, which are more compact and inactive 
at the fartheſt diſtance from the centre; and our 


author avers, that they may be-reduced to ſuch a. 
fate of concretion as to be palpable, as in Egypt. 
The effects of this are N 9b/curity, blackneſs, 1 
Kings xviii. 45. and Hh cold, Fob xxxvii. 9g. And 
cold from o. This laſt word implies that ac- 
tion whereby the groſs air is formed, at the wideſt 


part of our circular ſyſtem, by the diſperſions of 


light ; ſo they are paſſive, Vd diſperſed grains, 
in Job xxxviit. 32. Nay, jag, rendered lapis, &c. 
ſometimes deſcribes its ſolidity, as it is a general e- 
pithet for concretes of any kind: Fob xxvii. 2. 


Braſs is a concrete p adhering by compreſſion, which 


compreſſure is expreſſed by MM, and the hardneſs 
by 598 : hence the Ciceronian phraſe, craſſiu et 
concretus ar, The progreſs of the grains inwards, 


their falling down, is conveyed by a word near in. 


ſound to nebulz, and that is HA clouds, defluxi- 


ons, whereof part are obſtructed in their paſſage, 


and ſo. fall on the hindmoſt fide of our globe. 


This third portion of the heavens was worſhiped 
by the heathens, under the name Hy, 519, ya; 


which expreſſes its agency in mingling or mixing 


with, thereby regulating and moderating, the other. 
two parts, viz. light and fire: hence it became a. 


title of rule and dominion, hence Jupiter Belus, 
hence the city of the temple of Baal, 2 Kings x. 25. 


The gan cloudmongers, augurs, were ſpecial 
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votaries of this god; and the Canaunites had a 
temple to the cloud, mentioned Fof. xix. 38. 
The Mor /þ:r:t is properly the grains in mo- 
tion: the moſt powerful effects are attributed to its: 
tmpulſe, and the conſtitution of its parts for that 
purpoſe is aſſerted to be the Almighty's work. 1/a. 
xl. 13. I ho hath directed (fitted for its office) the 
ſpirit of Fehovah? Its adheſion in grains prevents 
its entering the ſmaller pores of bodies, fo it be- 
43 comes an inſtrument of ſupport; it at once bears up 
- and impels them. Fob xli. 7. One is ſo cloſe to an- 
3 other, that H cannot come between them. Hence 
: 3 weight or preſſure: Job xxviii. 25. To make for the 
y 43 ſpirit the inſtrument of weight ; here- the Chaldee 
| paraphraſe is explicit, „Making weight by the 
<« ſpirit or air.” This power is ſymbolized in ſerip- 
4 ture by wings, whereby alſo it was repreſented a» 
A mong the heathens. The moderns called it ger, 
. 43 ether, anima, ſpiritus, according to the ideas they 
þ 3 had of it; from it Egypt had its old name Aer:a, 
: as AÆthiopia was called Ætheria. Vitruvius, ſpeak- 
'Y ing of the planet Saturn, ſays, that ſtar / proxima 
3 F 5 extremo mundi, tangitque congelatas cœli regiones, 
2 « is near the extremity, of the world, and touches 
3 <« the frozen regions of heaven.” In the fragment 
of Sanchoniathon, A Fupiter's wing is the jþirit of 
— 3 & God, which enlivens the whole world.” This. 
: 3 they pictured by the wings of a hawk; and to this 
I they conſecrated their var, or winnowing inſtru- 
. ment,, 
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ment, which they made ſo neceſſary in all their in- 
itiations. 


----moved upon the faces of the waters. 


man, moved, became a means of impulſe 
and compreſſion: vy ſignifies motion; with 15 
prefixed, after the Hebrew manner, it is an in/tru- 


ment of motion; fo 390 a rider, 290 fomething 
to rid upon. 


The next word is faces, from the verb 19 ts 
turn towards, which well deſcribes the converſion, 
or rolling round, of the earth, by the action of the 
ſpirit impelling it behind, and the ligt thinning 
the air ſucceſſively on its other ſurface, Pſ. xc. 
9. Jer. vi. 4. As the light is called day, ſo, Song 
ii. 7. this agent is ſaid to blow or breathe ſpirit in 
the day; and, on that part of the ſurface where it 
begins to prevail, by puſhing into and mixing with 
the light, it is called y5y the evening, twilight or 
mixture. This blowing of the ſpirit, which, beſides 
turning round the orbs, feeds and cheriſhes the cen- 
tral fire, is expreſſed by ; and to that action 
of their god, the heavens, the natives of Canaan 
had a temple, 7% xv. 53. 


Verſe 3. And God N commanded, let there 

be MN Light, and there was light. 
A ſignifies that ſeparation and agility of the 
fubtile matter which produces both light and heat, 
and whereby it can pervade the pores of all bodies. 
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It runs againſt, breaks and tears the groſs air into its 
conſtituent atoms, as Nah. ii. 5. With g prefixed 
it is an inſtrument, P/. Ixxiv. 16. Thou preparedſt 
Med the inſtrument of light, and wi the fiream 
of light from the ſun. The heathens gave it the 
fame name with natural fire, , part of their ob- 


ject of worſhip; ſo God was pleaſed to ſhow his 


power in the deſart, by ſupporting a portion of it 
preternaturally. | 

The word there uſed does not mean a pillar, as 
vulgarly imagined ; hy is ſomewhat ſuſtained, 
made to ſubſiſt, ſupported : but it is a miſtake to 
think it implies properly the fixedneſs or immobili- 
ty of a column. P/. cii. 25. The heavens ſhall periſh, 
but thou q ſhalt endure. cxix. 90. Thun haſt 
machinated the earth, and y it abideth; it does 
not ſtand immovable, but, as a part of the univerſal 
machinery, it is ſupported or made to ſubſiſt, by the 
preſſure of the air, which they divided into columns, 
as we do a ſurface by lines; theſe are the ygy 
p borters of air, Fob xxvi. 11. The emblem 
of this ſupport was Y the palm; hence this ſpe- 
cies of trees brought into God's temple, made ſup- 
porters, and hung upon the walls like trophies, 

Let thoſe who value Plato's opinion hear him, 
in his Timæus, aſſerting, ** That air (exu/fas ) 
c burnt is fire, fire extinguiſhed and concreted re- 
ce turns to air, air becoming {till groſſer conſtitutes 
ce clouds and darkneſs.” Voſſius quotes Hippocrates, 
de flatibus, ſaying, That ſpirit is the pabulum or 
food 
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ce food of fire, and that fire deprived of ſpirit or ait 
“ cannot live;“ as Thy. Bartholine does Ariſtotle, 
« That fire is the efficient cauſe of all things.“ 

It mult be obſerved, that this A, however thin 
or fluid, takes up juſt as much ſpace as the groſſet 
ſpirit, though, by reaſon of its ſubtility, it gives much 
leſs reſiſtance to bodies moving in it: nor does vi- 
fion, or the effect it has upon our eyes, ſeem to be 
the chief uſe it was ordained for. Moreover, the 
ruſhing of it outwards, and conſequently dividing 
and bringing in the ſpirit, muſt produce a ſtruggle, 
and ſo expanſion, or a compreſſure upon itſelf and 
all things elſe. Light too muſt have its ſeveral de- 
grees, as it is nearer to the fire, or more intermix- 
ed with ſpirit; fo, according to its velocity, and the 
effects it has, the deſcriptions in ſcripture are varied. 


Verſe 4. And God divided between the light, and 
between the darkneſs. I 
Here the action is double, and the word repeat- 
ed ; 579 /eparating, exchanging, bartering, taking 
mutually from one and giving to the other: ſo Fob 
N xxviii. 24. I hich way is light porr divided? 
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Verſe 5. And the evening was, and the morning 

was, the fir/t day. 

As the verb, from whence evening is derived, ſig- 
niſies to mix, ſo the heathens had a temple of the 
wixer, fo. xv. 6. AM expreſſes in general that 
tranſ- 
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| tranſaction or trafficking in the heavens, whereby 
the grains and atoms are making alternate viciſſi- 
tudes, and ſo intermingling and weaving themſelves 
like warp and woof. From this attribute the Ara- 
bians got their name; their and the Egyptians fond- 
neſs for it, ſeems to have been puniſhed, by a mix- 
ture of inſets ; and the Jews were forbidden Mix- 
tures almoſt of any ſort, Lev. xix. Deut. xxii. prob- 
ably on the ſame account. The emblems of this 
power are rendered, corvus a bird, and ſalix ſome 
kind of tree. 

And indeed there is nothing more certain, than 
that the heathens had a variety of animal and veget- 
able hieroglyphics ſacred to their deities ; which 
cuſtom even yet prevails in the moſt diſtant and bar- 
barous parts of the world. Thus Orpheus ſings; 

| « Boughs repreſent our mortal ſtate below, 

« Like them we periſh, and like them we grow: 


&« Fate ſtands not ſtill, nor lets things keep their ground, 
« But runs one conſtant circulating round.“ 


Voſfius (riſe and progreſs of idolatry) has amaſſed 
abundance of proofs: take a few. Eraſmus Stella, 
in his antiquities of Pruſſia, ſays, that for ſome 
time they had no religious rites ; but at laſt they 
arrived at that degree of madneſs as to worſhip ſer- 
pents, wild beaſts and trees. St. Oderic, in his 
travels among the Eaſt Indians, relates, that they 
adore fire, ſerpents and trees: and Foſeph Aco/ta 
ſays much the ſame of thoſe in America. Plin. xii. 
1. Arborum genera, numinibus ſuis dicata, perpetus 
ſer- 
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ſervantur; ut, Jovi eſculus---tanquam et cœlo attri- 
buta credimus, “ The kinds of trees, dedicated 
<« to their reſpective deities, are continually pre- 
©« ſerved, as the beech to Jupiter we believe 
cc them to be as it were attributes of the heavens.” 
Hence, among the old Romans, none durſt cut 
down a grove within his own ground, till he had 
offered a ſwine in ſacrifice to appeaſe the gods. 
So, at the feaſt of tabernacles, appointed Lev. xxiii. 
40. the Hebrews were to cut branches of this and 
the other repreſentative tree, for building booths, 
making proceſſions, &c. 5 
But to return, as the evening is the edge or go- 
ing out of our hemiſphere into darkneſs, Prov. vii. 
9. In the twilight, where the day mixes; ſo the 
morning is the edge where it turns towards the 
light, Judg. ix. 33. whereby the two oppoſite fa- 
ces are regularly ſhifted, and therefore the verb 
was muſt be double, as in the Hebrew text. The 
whole revolution completed is ſignified by N the 
exchange, or, as our verſions render it, tomorroto. 
| Fudg. xix. 9. h BY N21 The day yields (gives 
way) to the evening; ſo the counterpart, Fob xii. 
22. Turning round the parts which are undermeſt 
#þ out of the darkneſs. 
| Theſe words have no relation to deſcribing a 
Circle, ſuch as the earth makes round the ſun in a 
year: that is otherways expreſſed, by oy the 
revolution, Exod. xxæxiv. 22. Or by aw the re- | 
turn of the year, 2 Chr. xxvi. 10, The Canaanites 


had 
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had a temple to this attribute of the heavens, call- 
ed ) F, Zo). xv. 6. which laſt word is a 
compound of N circumgyration, motion in a circle, 

ſuch as they ſhewed in dancing joyfully to the ho- 
nour of their god ; to whom alſo, in token of their 
confeſſing his power, they dedicated bracelets, ear- 
rings, and other annular ornaments; and of Hy, 
- which expreſſes either the diurnal or annual peri- 
od, as 1 Chr. xvi. 31. Let the airs yrw1b irradiate, 
and the earth ha will roll round. Iſa. xliii. 13. 


Let the airs Hout, (jump backwards and ſor- 
wards) and cauſe the earth to revolve. 


Verſe 6. And God ſaid, Let there be an expanſion 
in the midft (paſſing through the parts) of the 
waters, and let it be dividing betiugen the wa- 
ters to the waters. 


The word yypy is prodigiouſly aha; in- 
cluding that whole j Joint aCtion of the heavens, by 
the oppoſite tendencies of the light and ſpirit, where- 
by all intermediate bodies are compreſſed, conſo- 
lidated, ſtretched out and hammer'd like a plate of 
ductile metal. Hence theſe parts in conflict are call- 
ed Opry the /ffrugglers, Fob xxxvii. 18. Haſt 
thou with it (the denſity of grains) given the expan- 
frve power to æthera, the conflicters. So the 
firength of God is ſaid, Pſ. Ixviii. 35. to be in the 
contending æthers; and to them is aſcribed the pro- 
duction of rain, dew, manna, thunder, Sc. The 
idea is carried downwards to dancing up and down, 


F 2 play- 
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playing, laughing, Fc. which may help us to ex- 
piain that phraſe of Plato, ſo often cited, ri/us cæ- 
Forum, Jovis, the laugh of the heavens, or of Fove. 
The certainty of this action, and the nouriſhment 
it affords animals, is included in o, to protect, 
cheriſh, to be faithful. 

As the „y, or denſe grains, are the one party 
in this conflict, ſo the other party, and its ſtrength, 
is expreſſed in the high title H, i. e. the firong 
irradiator of light: to this power was NN Y or 
Bethel, the temple of the irradiator, erected, Fof. 
xii. 16. and Faceb claims one of theſe places of 
worlſhip, at Lux, for JERov An his God, by the 
title of 5g N, Gen. xxxv. 7. fignifying his 
ſovereignty over that mighty and idolized attribute. 
The animal emblem was a ram: P/al. xxix. 1. 
Give unto Fehovab h 419 the ſons of rams; 
that is, acknowledge him maſter of the powers 
theſe were made to repreſent. 'I he Canaanites 
had alſoa temple of , ſignifying the firength and 
labour exerted in this action, of vii. 2. which 
was afterwards tranſported into Egypt, and there 
called Heliopolis, or the city of the ſun (light.) 
Teo the expanſion the heathens aſcribed the car- 
riage and ſupport of the orbs, imaging it by wings, 
wheels, chariots, &c. It was reclaimed for IE- 
HOVAH, in the temple : Ezet:ePs diſtinct viſion 
was to the ſame purpoſe, and not to .convey unin- 
telligible myſteries, as ſome have imagined. The 
idolatrous nations worſhi ipped what the faces of the 


OX, 
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ox, the lion, the eagle repreſented, that is, fire, 
light, air; theſe were the ſame Cherubim which 
enlivened EzekiePs wheels, and ſtill give motion 
to the planetary orbs, with their ſatellites---wheel 
within wheel. Pſal. cl. 1. Praiſe him for the ex- 
panſion of his ſtrength ; that is, (ſays Glaſſius, phil. 
ſacr. p. 560.) * the ſtrength which is expanded 
and diffuſed throughout all created things; in 
„ which they live, and move, and have their being. 
The nations had a g FN, or temple of the 
circulator, 1 Sam. vii. 11. in honour of whom they 
danced in circuits, and confecrated fpherical fi- 
gures. They had alſo 1339 Fa, 4 temple of 
the inſtrument of carriage, Foſ. xix. 4. called the 
chariot of the Cherubim, 1 Chr. xxviii. 18. to which 
there are alluſions in the new teſtament, as Heb. 
i. 3. Cee, upholding, and 2 Pet. 1. 21. .Gipoprvory 
agitated, impelled by the Holy Spirit, &c. P/al. 
civ. 3. ho maketh the denſities (grains of ſpirit} 
his drivers, who walketh upon the wings of the ſpi- 
rit. So chariots were facred to the ſun, at Rhades, 
Sc. So Cybele (the earth) carried in a chariot, 
drawn by lions, becauſe, as Servius upon Vi rgit 
aſſigns the reaſon, the earth hangs pendulous in 


the air. So Jupiter, Magnus imperator ccli, in a 
winged car. 


The effects of the expanſion are expreſſed by ſe- 
veral other words; as {1/a. xlii. 5. Concreting the 
airs, and drr extending, ſtretching them out 
every way, or on all ſides. 1 Chr, xi. 30. The 
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globe Y is machinated, it will not decay. 
Pſal. xix. 4. Their line (ſubſtance) is gone. through 
all the earth, penetrating into. its minuteſt pores.. 
So by dx, to compreſs, Fob xxxviii. 37. 

There were alſo temples to Y or h, the 
Projector or mover of bodies forward, which is un- 
doubtedly a property of the air; tho' the modern 


- philoſophy will have this to be effected by ſome in- 


explicable virtue communicated by the projector's 
hand, or, more technically, the vis impreſſa. Hence 
the pomegranate, the emblem, and called by the ſame 
name, appended to the ſkirts of Aaron's garment, 
Zæod. xxvii. and upon the columns in Selomor's. 
temple, 1 Kings vil. 18. 

Ng, the preſſer and binder tegether, was another 
attribute idolized, Je. xv. 58. Sec Job xxvi. 8. 
Pſal. xcv. 5. Hef. iv. 19. Our verſions have 
made this title of God paſſive, a rect, whereby ſe- 
veral texts are turned into pure nonſenſe; as, Deut. 
XXxit. 18. Of the rock that begat thee thou art un- 
mindful, and haſt forgotten God that formed thee :. 
and verſe 30. Except their rock had ſold them, 


Verſe 14. And God faid, Let there be yygy 4 
candlejtich in the expanſion of the haavens, to di- 

 widebetween the day and batween the night; and 
let them be for an NN, and for EyTyR, and 
for id days and yy years, 


und is an inſtrument to hold lights, or a 


frame of bodies for the uſe of light, as the ſun in 
| the 


4. 
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the midſt of the ſix planets gives them light, and 
they reflect it upon one another. This was repre- 
ſented by the candleſtick in the outer tabernacle 
and temple, with its branches, knobs, flowers, 
ſockets for lamps. The ſtream of light through 
the univerſe is all from one , or fountain; and 
ſo theſe words are not plural, but expreſſive of the 
lucid unity. P/al. exlvii. 4. He appointed the num- 
ber of h the fluxes or ſtreams of light from the 
ſtars: theſe are what Greek writers call axnuale 
vehicles of light, and doe receivers. 

The Canaanites had a temple, of. xix. 6. to 
Mx» the intelligencer of ſigus; the rabbies ren- 
der it by NH lions, as indeed the lion was a re- 
preſentative of this. The heathens took each of 
the ſtreams of light, with its ſeveral variations, for 
a /ignal of the will of their god, the heavens : 
hence aſtrology, oracles, divination. Fer. x. 2. 
Learn not the way of the heathens, and be nat diſ- 
mayed at the ſigns of heaven. | 

There is abundant proof, that the heathens un- 
derſtood that HHN pointed at the οπ or central 
fire. So they called it Attis or Ate, as they fancied 
it male or female; and this deity, in Phrygia, they 
joined with the great mother of their gods, Cybele; 
a title probably derived from the Hebrew 51, 
which ſignifies a flux, tract, or current of any thing, 
Macrobius deſcribes Attis as the ſun, or vis afiva 
terre inſita, the active power implanted in the 
earth; ſo Cybele drawn in a chariot by lions, vali- 

dis 
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dis impetu atque fervore animalibus, animals which 
abound with impetuoſity and fire; and immediate- 
ly adds, gue natura cœli ef, which is the nature of 
the heavens. The lexicons all concur to evince 
this emphatic interpretation of ng to be juſt ; 
from the ſame root they draw words of ftrength, 
vehemence, authority, velocity, a furnace for mak- 
ing glaſs, the fire it contains, Qc. 

As the melting down of the grofs air into its' 
conſtituent atoms, at the centre, is expreſſed, Iſa. 
x. 16. by the verb ] ſo the fiery orb itſelf is 
called , denoting fury, inflammation, fermenta- 
tion: hence Jupiter Hammon in the parched de- 
farts of Africa. There are many places in (crip- 
ture denominated from this powerful attribute ; as 
Fof. xxi. 32. 1 MDT Which high epithet an- 
nexed ſignifies a pile of fire, focus, combuſtion. 
This heat, communicated to animals, enlivens, 
exhilarates, renders prolific; and ſo the word , 
by metaphor, is made to import. | 

Our author's notes ſhew, that as the air was 
Juno, ſo the change of air into fire was inſinuated 
by the birth of Vulcan; that fire was thought an 
animal in Egypt, and a god in Per/a; that the 
philoſophers in Laertius ſpeak of air attenuated 
(ground ſmall as in a mill) by the ſun; that Straba 
mentions the Per/ians offering food to the fire, 
with this invitation, Lord-fire, eat ; that the hea- 
thens dedicated horned animals to this power, as 
the Egyptian Apis or bull, and the Libyan tram; 

| jy 
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expreſſing by horns the vigour of its irradiation, 
aſſumpto taurino capite, fronte curvatos imitabantur 
ignes, having taken the head of a bull, they imi- 
tated by (the curled hair and horns on) its front the 
bending rays of fire; ſo bos flammas capite 5vibrans, 
an ox darting every way flames from his head. 

The Canaanites had a temple to M, the giver 
of heat, Joſ. xvi. 3. which word is alſo uſed for 
rage, anger, &c. This was py the ſolar fire, 
which is ſaid, 705 ix. 7. not to change its place, or 
HN /pring up, as why the light from thence, does. 
Hence the Per/ians called the ſun vf, and their 
prime monarch by the ſame name, Cyrus; as they 
adorned the image's head with golden hair, to re- 
ſemble a circle of flaming rays. The cuſtom of 
Ethiopia is thus deſcribed by Heliodorus, book ix. 
« Surrounding his head with a kind of wreath, 
they fix about it a circle of arrows, the feather'd 
part towards the head, and the points projecting 
* outwards like rays.” 

There are many words to expreſs the action of 
the ſolar fire; its force of [quifying, melting, 
weakening the adheſion of air, by ppp, as in 1/a. 
Ixiv. I. its attraction, or forcing the air inwards, 
by mw, Eccl. i. 5. the ſpreading of its burning qua- 
lity upwards by gy3, Fudg. xx. 40. its breaking, 
or tearing to pieces, diſperſing, by y, Job xxxvii. 
II. its fuſion, or pouring out, diſtilling, by In, 
Nah. i. 6. its elevating force by Nag, Fob v. 7. 
The word yyy is made to convey oppoſite and con- 

tradictory 
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tradictory ideas, but does not; it ſignifies to irra- 
diate, and is equally applicable to the grains of air, 
11 moving inwards, Fob x. 22. as to the light ſhin- 
| ing outwards, Fob iii, 4. 

The ch Nn, ſeaſons, in the text, include as well 
vi time in general, as thoſe particular periods ſet a- 
1 part for the ſeveral annual viciſſitudes, for ſowing, 
| reaping, appointed meetings, feſtivals, &c. which 
are occaſioned by the earth's declination, or o- 
blique poſture to the ſun; as the heavens, where- 
by this obliquity is cauſed, were celebrated by the 
Canaanites, under the title of gry the cauſer to 
decline, Judg. vii. 22. and the emblematical tree 
SULy whether cypreſs, Arabian thorn, or fir, ſo 
frequently put to ſacred uſes. As the ſurface of 
the earth is that line or border which terminates 
the greater quantity of celeſtial matter, and is the 
ſtage for it to act upon; ſo Pſal. Ixxiv. 17. Thou 
deft ſet all the ] extremities or borders of the 
earth, 


The Y, or heavenly candleftick, is truly 
the cauſe of the earth's diurnal and annual rotati- 
ons, and ſo for py» days, and for H)] years. 
This was commemorated by feſtival circular dan- 
ces; and the Hy carrier of the earth round, was 
repreſented by a calf, an object of idolatry fatal to 

' Tfrael, in the deſart, and under Feroboam. 
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Verſe 15. And let them be ND for a means 
of illumination, in the expanſion of the heavens, 
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rh to cauſe light upon the earth; and it 
was ſo. 


Verſe 16. And God made a ſecondary candlg/tick 
of the great ones, (planets) as the greater or 
primary light for the rule of the day, ſo this leſ- 
ſer or reflected luſtre for the rule of the night; 
he made the ſtreams of light from the ſtars alſo, 


Here the original deſcriptions, tho' conciſe and 
ſimple, are at the ſame time marvelouſly accurate: 
for the word py, great ones, likeways conveys 
an idea of the varying poſture of their light ſide 
with reſpect to us, whereby they communicate to 
our globe an increaſing degree of their reflexion, 
as is more obſervable in the changes of the moon, 
with its various appearances, The heathens ex- 
_ prefled this in the wreathed figure of their temples, 
like that at Babel, called 5741, not a tower, as our 
tranſlators fancied. In alluſion to this were the 
wreaths of chain-work, mentioned 1 K:ngs vii. 17. 
and hence the py, chain or collar, worn by Ana- 
kim, the torguati or great men of Canaan, Judg. 
vill. 26. | 

Fire can neither ſubſiſt, nor ſend forth light, 
without freſh ſupplies of air; therefore this was re- 
preſented by the raw, oi of olzves, kept to feed 
the lamps in the tabernacle continually; and it was, 
Exod. xxvii. 20. yr to cauſe the light to aſcend. 
The different ſtreams of light are expreſſed 2 Kings 
xxili. 5. the whw or that from the ſun; , that 
from 
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from the moon; and 4454715, thoſe from the ſtars. 

But there is another word requires explanation; 
hr to rule, to have dominion or power o- 
ver, to dilate, extend, and by the force of the ſpi- 
rit to direct, not only the globes, but every particle 
of matter they contain. The prime ruler then, 
containing the pureſt and greater quantity of light, 
is wHY; which has been hitherto miſtaken for the 
ſolar orb itſelf, whereby many abſurdities were 
charged on the ſcriptures: this will manifeſtly ap- 
pear on comparing the paſſages; and it is now high 
time to reſcue the ſacred writers from the contempt 
ignorantly thrown upon them. The influences 
from the moon are here carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
its orb, called 1155, and whereof 'frankincenſe Was 
the emble matical plant. 

As an exerciſe upon theſe Moſaic principia, take 
that noble deſcription of the royal prophet, P/al, 
Xix. ** The airs declare the glory of the Irradia- 
* diator, and the expanſion ſhews his handy- work. 
« Day after day indicates N the command, and 
& night ſucceeding night revealeth knowledge. 
« There is no ſpeech, nor are there words; their 
voice is not heard. Their line yp (ſtation, 
&« ſubſiſtence) is gone through all the earth, and 
« to the extremity of 54H the orb their indicati- 
cc ons. In them Hath he ſet a tabernacle for yyy 
de the light of the ſun; ſo he is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth like a 
« ſtrong man to run a race: from the extremity 


&« of 
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<« of the airs is 0 its going out, and its circu- 
ce lation at the ends of them; and there is nothing 
re hid from the heat of it.”---Theſe are the things 
and actions by which the celeſtial machinery ſhews 
forth the glory, power and wiſdom of the Aleim, 
and indeed their inexpreſſible goodneſs towards 
men. All is conducted with filent harmony, tho 
the operations of S219, the Names, extend 
throughout the whole univerſe, from the dreadful 
centre to the ſpacious circumference, Fudg. v. 31. 
As yy (the flux of light from the ſolar fire) when 
he goeth forth in his might. The bride-chamber is 
n, the place of congreſs at the centre, where the 
ſpirit comes in, and the light goes out beautiful and 
adorned : like a ſtrong man, or powerful governor, 
raaking an excurſion or tour through his extenſive 
domains. Its going out, like N a ſtream from 
its fountain-head. Its circulation, or return, Ma- 
crobius calls converſio cœlorum, or the reverting bf 
light inward from the circumference, Lucretius z 

But this thin vapour iſſued by the ſun, | 

« And light ferene, does not reſiſtleſs run 

« Through a mere void, but makes a paſſage thro? 

* Reſiſting waves of air, and moves more flow ; 


« Nor go the atoms ſingly, but combin' d 
« Among each other move, in conflict join'd.“ 


This is VrrgiPs 
Deum namque ire per omnes. 
* A powerful Deity pervades the whole.“ 


Along with Baalim, the grains of air, the nati- 
ons uſually warſhipped Aphtereth, i. e. the fluxes of 
G light, 


Ceorg. iv. 
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light, to which they attributed great power, as ap- 


pears by Sanchoniathon's introducing Aftarte crown - 
ing herſelf with the head of a bull, as an enſign of 


royalty ; by the horns of which animal the irradiati- 
on of light was repreſented, as the Hebrew word for 
a horn, Pp, ſignifies alſo to ſhine, glitter, vibrate, to 
diffuſe rays. So Moſes's iace, after the glorious ap- 
pearance on the mount, Exod. xxxiv. 30. p. hone, 
was cover'd with luſtre, Hence too that other an- 
tient repreſentation, the crown, a circular cap ſur- 
rounded by tapering plates of gold, with a precious 
None at the pointed end of each plate, to ſhow the 
irradiation intercepted by the foremoſt hemiſphere 
or head of each orb: the ſpecific word is my, a 
Circle, tara, crown ; and as it is alſo the name for 
glans, preputium, there was probably ſome abuſe in 
making this part a repreſentation; to prevent which 
circumciſion might be inſtituted, 
I conclude this with our author's explanation of 
that troubleſome paſſage, Eccl. i. 4. tho' I cannot 
now enlarge. A generation is brought forth, 
<« and a generation goes off; but the earth for the 
4c uſe of all generations is ſupported. "Therefore 
the ſolar light ſprings forward, and the ſolar 
ce light goes off; and at (or into) its ſtation the 
<« riſing light is ſucking (or giving way to) the ſpi- 
„ rit there; going to the South, and turning round 
ce to the North, turning round in a circle; the ſpi- 
66 rit coming on: and, in its circuits, the ſpirit re- 
« .turns.” And by this ſucceſſion of light and ſpi⸗ 
rit, the earth rolls round. 
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AN ABSTRACT N 
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MosEs's ---- SINE PRINCIPTO, | 
Repreſented by Names, by Words, by Types, | 


by Emblems. 
W1TH 

An INTRODUCTION , ſhewing the Na- 
ture of Body and Soul ; the Firſt State 
of Man, the Quality of his Crime, bis 
Condition after the Fall, his State under 
the ſecond Covenant : That, by reaſon of 
Man's Nature, and of his Fall, Perſons, 
Things, and Actions, were repreſented by | 
Subſtitutes, Types and Emblems, before, | 
and particularly after the Fall; the tak- * 
ing of ManintotheEfjence, Purification, 
Sacrifice, Atonement, &c. which were 
obſerved by All, Believers and Apoſtates, 
miſapplied by Gentiles, afterwards by 


Jews. 
INTRODUCTION. 


"| preceding eſſay was not intended to diſ- 
cuſs philoſophical niceties, but to lead to a 


ſubject of infinitely greater conſequence; the agen- 
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types whereby God has been pleaſed to convey i- 
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cy of the heavens, thus farexplained, points at thoſe 


deas of his own eſſence, of the trinity in that eſſence, 
and of the reſpective offices and actions attributed 
to the Great ones; whereby the deſigns of God to- 
wards man will appear, which ought to be the 
chief object of our ſearches, Hof. vi. 6. John xvii. 3. 
As God was primarily reprefented by the heavens, 
fo emblems or draughts of thefe, or deſcriptions:in 
Hebrew words, were no more than copies of the 
archetype: thus, indeed, the knowledge of the A- 
LEIM is derived from the light of nature, not, as 
that phraſe is vulgarly underſtood, by any innate 
or inbred power in man, but by the immediate in- 


ſtruction of the Moſt High, the alone Interpreter 


as well as the Lord of nature. 

The Greet, that language of erring heithens, 
became of neceflary uſe to the apoſtles, to ſpread 
the hiſtory of facts which. it. behoved all men to be 
apprized of: but CHRIST, and his diſciples, knew 
too well its imperfection, and unfitneſs to give juſt 
ideas of the divine ceconomy, to make uſe of it for 
that purpoſe z the original ſcriptures in Hebrew 
were diſtinct permanent evidence, to theſe xefer- 
ences are always made, and there complete ſatis- 


ſaction is to be found. John xvii. 17. oh. word 1s: 


truth, 
All deſcriptions of the Deity are formed from i- 


deas in the natural world; and fo thoſe words of 


divinity are without meaning which do not expreſs 
ideas, 
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ideas taken from nature: therefore metaphyſics, or 
abſtracted notions, muſt be given up, ſeeing no idea 
comes into the mind but from without, and thro” 
the medium of the ſenſes ; which holds good even 
in the caſe of extraordinary revelations. The ſcri- 
ptures were written, not for perfect, but for fallen 
man, and therefore have no words to expreſs ab- 
ſolute perfection of any kind: but, ſo averſe is he 
to ſtrip himſelf of his favourite imaginations, to own 
his forlorn and dependent condition, that he will 


rather take up with heathen technical names than 


appear ignorant. 
The word Gop is a noted inſtance of this, ex- 
prefling in the old Saxon, bona res, a good thing, 


It is thought, the Goths, in ſome of their martial 


excurſions, brought this epithet from Perſia into 
Europe, viz. Choda, or Goda; and g in Arabic 
is goodneſs, ſweetneſs. So that other name, Dein, 
a heathen title for the air, their Jupiter, as appears 
by Horace's phraſe, to live ſub Dio, or in the open 
air: the adjective dives, rich, ſhews what was 
meant, and that they had it from the Hebrew N, 
that is, ſufficiency. Fer. li. 58. The people laboured 
in Ay the ſufficiency of * emptineſs, called after- 


wards the ſufficiency of fire, the great god of the 


infatuated nations, Hab. li. 13. 


Before we attempt to view the firſt tranſactions 
between God and man, or preſume to canvaſs the 


lacred titles, it may be proper to inquire a little 


who we are, what powers or means we have to 
G 3 know 
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know the Moſt High, and in what relation we ſtand 
to him. We are informed, Ger. i. 26. that the 
, (who they are will be explained hereaf- 
ter) after aninterlocution among themſelves, formed 
man out of the duſt of 115748, that very ſpecies of 
matter whereof beaſts alſo were made, with. this 
material diſtinction from them, Gen. ii. 19. that 


he was to be in the image according to the M27 
plural) fimilitudes of the Aleim. Next, Gen. ii. 7. 


they nay infuſed Ayn nav) 4 foul lives; and 
N the body was for y wh) a frame alive, As 
in H the ſolids, or groſſer parts, are included, 
ſo that finer machinery of the body, compoſed of 
veſſels, tubes, ſtrainers, with the various fluids they 
contain, is ſignified by nn. which is ſaid to live, 
when the blood and other juices are of proper qua- 
lity, and circulate regularly. That the blood is the 
chief ſupport, or for the uſe of this Napes.or frame, 
we are aſſured, Ger. ix. 5. wherefore it was ſet a- 
part, conſecrated, forbidden for food, with a ſpe- 
| cial reſpe& to the future great ſacrifice of atone- 
8 i! ment. 

| The light and ſpirit give our n and theſe 
Auids, life, which require the ſame ſupplies, and are 
liable to the like ſenſations and. appetites, with, 
brutes: diſeaſes, violence, death are alike fatal to 
both. The 1pah, breathing or infuſion. of air, 
whereby we are ſupported. all around, is an idea ta- 
ken from the action of the lungs in reſpiration ; the 
vivacity produced by the entrance of light into. the 


pores, 
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pores, and cauſing inward heat, with the halitus on 

ſteam thence ariſing, is here called Naſmet. It be- 

ing impoſſible to expreſs immaterial beings other- 

ways than by ſenſible images, that portion of the 

heavenly ſubſtance, which enlivens and imparts 

knowledge, gives us likeways an idea of that ineff- 

able ſubſtance whence our ſoul! and mind are deriv- 
ed. Brutes have but one temporal fe, by the be- 
nefit of the air; but the ſuperiority. of man is dif. 
tinctly noted in the text, by his having a ſoul of 
lives; ſo P/ xxxvi. 10. With.the Aleim is the foun- 
tain of lives. 

Human nature, thus compounded, was  deſtin'd 
for a ſtate of trial, aſſured however of happineſs, by 
a cloſe dependence on the Creators :, man was made 
capable of acquiring and receiving knowledge from 
given ideas; and his freedom conſiſted in chuſing, 
whether to enjoy perpetual felicity under the ſpeci- 
al direction of the Moſt Wiſe God, or to truſt to 
his own fancy'd abilities, ſubject himſelf to all the 
uncertainties of reaſoning without evidence, and 
thereby forfeit his claim to the divine protection. 
The event was mournful, for imagination got the 
victory: Adam began to. think. himſelf ſufficiently 
equipped to ſtand alone, his heart grew elate with 
the conſciouſneſs. of his own. dignity, and the light 
and ſtrength of nature, which appear'd to him in- 
berent, dazzled his weak and unguarded eyes; in 
fine, free-thinking muſt have been his ruin, had not 


o ABSTRACT FROM 
the divine mercy, in a moſt ſtupenduous manner, 
interpoſed for his deliverance, 

The evidence Adam had of the exiſtence and 
power of God, was limited, in proportion to his 


ſtate ; he, being the laſt of all God's works, could 


not ſee how the other creatures were formed; he 
found the natural agents cheriſhing all things, and 
rendering them prolific : ſo that there was no other 
recourſe but to depend implicitly upon the vera- 
City of that Being, who revealed himſelf to be the 
author of this ſyſtem. Only, he might ſo far be 
aſſured of God's ſupremacy, by his ſummoning the 
animals before him to receive their names; and of 
his wiſdom, by making them diſcover ſo much of 
their nature, inſtincts or properties, as to enable 
Adam to diſtinguiſh them by ſuitable denomina- 
tions, 

It ought to be carefully obſerved, that as the ma- 
terial machine is primarily ſuited to the ſervice of 
the body; ſo its ſecondary, but moſt important uſe, 
is, to treaſure up ideas for the immortal foul, to 
afford types and evidences of the otherways un- 
utterable attributes of the Deity. Hence it muſt 
follow, that the language of ſcripture, which is ad- 
mirably adapted to convey true and literal deſcrip- 
tions, will alſo in many places require an emble- 
matical or ſpiritual interpretation, correſponding to 
the circumſtances of that creature who has a ſeu] 
of lives to provide for. So that the fubſtitution of 
certain ſpecies of trees, animals, heaps of ſtones, 
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and other memorials, muſt have been of old ex- 
tremely neceſſary, not only as a religious act, but 
as a regiſter or teſtimony of ſuch fact, oath, cove- 

nant, &c. as was thereby repreſented; and tho” 

writing might in a great meaſure ſuperſede the uſe 
of theſe, yet in inveſtigating the ideas words are 
contrived to convey, much light may be had bylook- 
ing back on the antient emblems, whereof they 
are frequently no more than vocal tranſcripts; 

Of theſe figurative inſtitutions as Paradiſe was 
the firſt, ſo, being planned out by wiſdom himſelf for 
the information of a perfect man, it muſt have been 
beyond compariſon exquiſitely curious. Of this 
the conſecrated groves, as well among believers as 
idolaters, were but faint reſemblances; tho' the 
imitation was ſo tenaciouſly ſtuck to by the hea- 
thens, that they ſcarce know how to ſeparate a 
temple from an arbour ; they ſurrounded their ve- 
ry altars with trees, and even to the laſt, when tra- 
dition was utterly corrupted, the branches and 
fruits carried in all their ſolemn proceſſions, ſhew 


the decay d veſtiges of antiquity. If then this prim- 


eval garden (as our author ſuppoſes) was ſo plant- 


ed, from the centre to the circumference, as to re- 


preſent motions, courſes, diſtances, Ic. in the hea- 
vens by way of plan, the celeſtial ſyſtem in mini- 
ature, tho? the inſtruction thence ariſing would de- 
ſcend to poſterity, yet that, in proceſs of time, the 
knowledge of the emblematical trees was either 
corrupted or loſt, many circumſtances concur to e- 

vince : 
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vince: however, the ſacred books {till ſerve to ex- 
plain the moſt important, and afford hints concern- 
ing the reſt, 

Tho' we may believe Adam form'd with an ap- 
titude to attain to all the perfection human nature 
is capable of, what progreſs cou'd he make in 
knowledge, without being initiated in its firſt prin- 
ciples, and taught their uſe? None ſurely, or at 
leaſt ſuch as muſt be extremely vague and uncer- 
tain; wherefore it is not to be doubted but God 
wou'd inſtruct him how to ſound words, to appro- 
priate them to certain ideas, to vary and combine 
them as circumſtances required: nor would this be 
all; the whole univerſe was too large a field, for 
a ſolitary creature to range in queſt of knowledge, 
where the magnitude and variety of objects were 
enough to confound his ſenſes. Nothing ſeems ſo 


well to obviate this difficulty, as the ſubſtitution of - 


emblems, comprehenſive models, or repreſentations 
in miniature: beſides, theſe leſſer plans might have 
a ſtill nobler tendency ; the enlargement of his 
knowledge, by thus beginning at the imagery, and 
aſcending gradually to contemplate the magnih- 
cent originals themſelves, might be a means to ex- 
alt his mind at length beyond the boundaries of 
nature, and to fix it by degrees upon the inviſible 
Creator. 

It was abſolutely requiſite for Adam to be ac- 
quainted with the agents, motions and powers of 
this ſyſtem ; firſt, becauſe from them alone he was 
| to 
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to be allow'd to take ideas of the great Authors 


of his being; 2dly, that the laws they were ruled 
by, and the obedience they never ceaſed to pay to 
their ſovereign, might be a continual pattern and 
example to imitate, in doing his will on earth as they 
did in the heavens ; and, 3dly, as Adam's tempta- 
tion was to ariſe from falſe ſuggeſtions of powers 
in this ſyſtem it had not, it was proper to forewarn 
him, by letting him know the extent of their juriſ- 
dition, The above, and many other conſidera- 
tions make it probable, I had almoſt ſaid certain, 
that the garden of Eden, with its rivers, trees, and 
other ſymbolical furniture, was nothing leſs than 
the celeſtial machinery in epitome : as, for an ex- 
ample, openings of flowers repreſented the irradia- 
tion of light, in the temple; and all the heathens 
uſed them to deſcribe ſtars. But let us ſee how 
eaſily the text runs into this conſtruction. 


Gen. ii. 8. And Jehovah Aleim ywy planted j 
a garden in Eden Eaſtward, and there he put 
the man whom he had formed, 


The word for planted is expreſsly applied to the 
heavens, //a. li. 16. and q ſignifies a place hedged 
round, incloſed for defence and protection, like this 
ſyitem of the univerſe: and tho' Ny, Eden, does 
not mean either pleaſure, a circle, or the annual 
revolution, yet theſe ſenſes given it in the lexicons, 
from the targums and other old writings, ſhew the 
tradition of its ſymbolical 4 to have been pretty 

diſtinct. 
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diſtincdt. No doubt, this garden was ſet apart for 
the ſolemn purpoſes of religion, as afterwards we 
find gardens uſed for ſacrifice, I/. Ixv. 3. for 
purifications, ibid. Ixvi. 17. and the church of 
Chriſt is called one fenced and incloſed, Song iv. 12. 
So Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. xii. 1. Arbores fuere numinum 
templa; priſcogue ritu ſimplicia rura, etiam nunc, 
Deo præcellentem arborem dicant: that is, Trees 
«© were the temples of deities; and, according 
« to antient cuſtom, the ſimple country-folk, e- 
% ven at this day, dedicate ſome prime tree to 
© God.” And there are a number of other paſ- 
ſages to the ſame effect, for which conſult Diodo- 
rus Siculus, xv. 50. Quintus Curtius, iv. 7. and the 
17th book of Sirabo's geography. 
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Verſe 9. Jebovah Aleim z“ made to grow aut 
of the vegetable matter every tree hn deſire- 
able to the organ for viſion, and good to the or- 
gan for food, and πν ν yy the tree of lives 
alſo in the midſt of the garden, and the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. 
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In Scapula's lexicon, pries, the means of germi- 
nation, is an epithet of the ſun or Jupiter. CHRIST, 
repreſented by the light, is called a 7:ghteous branch, 
Fer. xxXiil. 5. Which word branch, there and elſe- 
where, is alſo rendered by pleudor, as of the ſun 
{hining forth. A noun from n is one of Chri/?'s 
titles, Hag. ii. 8. the deſire of all nations; and he 
is ſaid to be, Song v. 10. all deſirable, The or- 
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INTRODUCTION TOM.S.P. 8g 
gans for viſion, and for food, are noted, as other 
inſtruments, by p prefixed : but the word for vi- 
fron, Ne, includes much more, foreſeoing, weigh- 
ing, deliberating; in the Ethiopic, an exemplar, 
type, image, &c, As man had a foul of lives, ſo 
here was a tree to correſpond with it, a tree em- 
blematical of , two ſtates of living: this was 
to be Adam's reward, if he overcame his tempter, 
and it is ſtill held forth to his ſons, as you ſee, Rev. 
li. 7. And the tree N, of knowledge, of experi- 
ence or perception; of good, m-: of order pre- 
ſerved ; and of evil, N, or diſorder and confuſion. 
'Tho' there was no occaſion to particular ze more 
than theſe two remarkable trees, yet there were 
undoubtedly many other kinds in Eden, as thoſe 
called, Pſal. viii. 11. N HN, the cedars of the 


Irradiator; and ſuch as the heathens carry'd off. 
(Phedrus, fable Ivi.) 


« In time of yore the deities 

< Choſe each their tutelary trees: 

The ſpreading oak pleas'd mighty Fove, 
<6 The myrtle green the queen of love, 
The laurel Phæbus, and the pine 

% Conif*rous, Cybele, was thine ; 

*The poplar, tall and upright tree, 

% Was ſacred, Hercules, to thee. 


Verſe ro. And mn à river went out of Eden, 
to water the garden, and from thence it was 
parted, and became into four heads. 


The word Nn is alſo uſed for the flux of light, 
Fob iii, 4. Nor let Nn, the light irradiate upon it. 


H Pal. 
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Pſal. xxxiv. 6. They looked upon him and were en- 
Jightened. What the watering of the garden meant, 
is thus elegantly deſcribed, Pſal. xxxvi. 8. Than 
ſhalt make them drink of the river of my thy (E- 
dens) pleaſures, for with thee is the fountain of lives: 
in thy light we ſhall ſee light. So under the word 
, La. lviii. 11. Thou ſbalt be like a watered gar- 
den. Fer. xxxi. 12. Their ſoul ſhall be as a water- 
ed garden, The four heads refer to, and repreſent 
the ſame with the four faces of the Cherubim. And 
theſe are the emblems of the means of ſalvation, 
which were revealed in, and went out of Eden, and 
were to water not only the countries of the Eaſt, 
but of the whole world. 


Verſe 15. And Fehovah Aleim took the man, and 
rn put him into the garden of Eden, 
Wapd 0 dreſs it, and AQ) to keep it. 


The garden was intended for far other purpoſes, 
than to fill up Adam's time with laborious employ- 
ment; y implies no ſuch thing, but rather the 
contrary, viz. that he was dedicated to a ſtate of 
_ repoſe, tranquillity; contemplation. Eden was but 

the emblem ; the culture beſtow'd upon it by the 

material agents, who made it bring forth whatever 
was good for the ſight, or for the taſte, repreſent- 
ed cultivation of a more ſublime kind, even that of 
the ſoul, ſupported and improved by the influences 
and inſtructions of the Immaterial Agents. There 
is more implied in gy than husbandry or tillage; 
| | | > whe 
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the word is applied to any part of religious ſervice, 


Exdd. iii. 12. So eis to keep, or obſerve, thei 
Sabbath, or any other thing of divine appointment.” 


Verſe 16. And Jehovah Aleim commanded the 
man, ſaying,. Of every tree of the garden eating 


of good and evil, thou ſhalt not eat: in the day 
thou eateſt thereof, dying thou ſhalt die. 


This precept was in reality a fatherly advice: 
IEHOVAH knew whence the temptation would a- 
riſe, forewarns Adam againſt its inſidious allure- 
ments, points out its direful confequences. The 
double expreſſions are not ſet down in vain: death 
was ſimply connected with the crime, by leaving 
him who is the fountain of lives; a continuance in 
that crime, by refuſing to accept new terms, was 
to be follow'd by dying, or a ſeries of deaths, tem- 
poral and eternal : As thy body, deprived of the ac- 
tion of the ſpirit or air, ſhall die and moulder into 
its original duſt ; ſo thou ſhalt be deprived of the 


operation of that Eſſence who is the lite and light of 
ſouls, 


Verſe 18. And Jehovah Aleim ſaid, It is not good 
for man to be alone; I will make him an help, 
like yy. a counterpart, (one for oppolite uſes.) 
And he formed every beaſt of the field, and eve- 


ry fowl of the air, and brought them to Adam 
to receive their names. 
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A curſory glance may convince one of the em- 
phaſis and propriety of the Hebrew names; as N 
the hawk, vulture, or kite, from its quick or ſtrong, 
eyes: M: the ſpider, from its art of weaving; yy, 
the moth, from its corroding things; w', the 
mole, which lives ſightleſs under n the 
ground, as WI, the human foul, lives darn'd 
and conceal'd in c the body. Doubtleſs Adam 
would be ſufficiently prepared for this task of im- 
poling names; nor are we to ſuppoſe his previous 
experience conhned to the ſpace of a few days. He 
had, to be ſure, a proper time allowed to acquaint 
bimſelf with the various properties of animals: but 
none exiſted fit to be his companion, till woman 
appeared, whom, it is more than probable, he 
would be aſſigned the agreeable employ of inſtruct- 
ing, and communicating that knowledge to her, 
which he had received immediately from God 


himſelf. Being thus taught at ſecond hand, it is 


not ſurpriſing that ſhe was found the weaker veſſel. 
GENESIS lil. 1. 


New vrt the ſerpent was Y more cunning 
than any beaſt of the field. 


Whatever fpecies of ſerpent this was, we-find 


the higheſt degree of fire applied to its fury, Pſal. 
Iviii, 4. It is called in the wilderneſs x, the ſer- 
pent of fire, whence came the Egyptian god Serapis; 
and Moſes's rod was turned into one of theſe emble- 
matical reptiles. The word is alſo applied to di- 
| vination, 


INTRODUCTION TO M. S. P. 8g 
hs vination, augury, braſs, or ſome metal whereof the 
5 heathens made their images ſacred to fire. The 
g brazen ſerpent was long idolized by the Jews, who: : 
„ MH burnt incenſe to it, till Hexetiab, 2 Kings xviii. 4. 
© | broke it. This animal could not convetfe with 
eme woman; for its very name implies it to have 
4 deen mute or ſilent; which property, in the Eg 
„ ian hieroglyphics, was a fignal of myſtery: ſo that 
it muſt be ſome other being which ſpoke by the - 
1 ] ſerpent, ſuch an one as the text deſcribes to be 
ſe yy, that is, when an agent, one who makes 
it RY #44, a diſcoverer of the weakneſs of himſelf and. 
ut others, | : 
-» The ſacred writer proceeds in the colloquy be- 
je  twixtthis ſubtile adverſary and the woman: he in- 
+ 5 quires, ſhe relates the command, and he ſubjoins 
T, 3 that curſed inſinuation of the vivifying nature of the 
dd Prohibited tree. Poor, unguarded Eve is overcome 
. Lich its hn, or plaſantneſs, perceiving it, too, de- 
Tl = firable, or rather conſecrated to the power of giving 

= wiſdom: and ſhe entangles her husband in the 

; : tranſgreſſion, who would rather ſin in conjunction, 
ng than be ſeparated from his beloved partner. 

5 Verſe 7. And the eyes of them bath were opened, 
nd and they experimentally knew that it had made 
al. them naked ; and they ſewed leaves of the fig- 
er- ; tree together, and made themſelves a girding.. 
nd. They were neither blind before, nor nated now 
. 0 farther than as theſe words are emblematical of 
on, 3 mein 


5 
7 
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their ſpiritual ſituation ; for Adam declares himſef 
naked, verſe 10. after he had the fig- leaves on him. 
Carnal enjoyment, expreſſed, Exod. xxi. 10. by px. 
bad too powerful an hand in his ſeduction, there- 
fore it became the root. for iniguity itſelf ; as N, 
the ſhameful part, I. iii. 17: now alſo ſignifies ts 
ſeduce. The leaves of the fig-tree were not for 
clothing, but, as the word for fig-tree actually im- 
ports, whoſe leaves are prickly and fretting, for hu- 
mility, grief, contrition: they were uſed then, 2s 
well as afterwards, for a natural kind ef ſackcloth, 
for which ſea Iſa. xv. 3. and xxii..12.. In Hebrew 
as the hand denotes power, the eye knowledge, the 
tongue language, the ip confeſſion, the ſhoulder con- 
ſent, the bowe/s mercy, Tc. fo the priuy- parts ext 
preſs ſhame, ariſing ſrom conſciouſneſs of guilt; ſee 
Rev. iii. 8. Before the fall, our firſt parents were 
enqdued with the native ſimplicity of infants, and 
WWwWAIN RY they bluſbed not. 
Tube inquiſition into the crime, Adam's fear, the 
various extenuations,, the ſubſequent condemna- 
tion, are all accurately woxded in the ſame hiero- 
glyphical manner: ſo the promiſe of redemption 
by Chri/t, which was to be more eſpecially revealed 
dy means of woman, the prime criminal, as her 
-new-impofed' name, m, Eve, implies; nay, this. 
filled her with ſo much hope, that, on the birth of 
her firſt child, ſhe cried out, in an extaſy of joy, 
Gen. iv. 1. I have gotten a man, the very Fehovah. 
Next, Gad made * them coats 1 Ain, and yy | 
| clothed 
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clothed them, verſe 31. Nor was this relative to 
common clothing: the former was of their o. 
making, this was typical of that righteouſneſs, in- 
tellectual clothing, provided by the Moſt High to 
conceal their nakedneſs. One eſſential part of the 
ſacrifice, its in, (called elſewhere ry "my pel- 
lis aſcenfionis) was the prieſt's property, Lev. vii. 8. 
whoſe coat you may fee emphatically deſcribed, 
ibid. xvi. 4. And ab, to clothe with, is equally 
applied to the emblems, and to juſtice, ſalvation, 
c. Chriſt, by the name of Eliatim, was to 
on 3715 the coat of one in power, 1/a. xxii. 21. 
For now it became needful to inſtitute a repre- 


ſentative prigſt, and ſacrifice, to keep the important 
promiſe continually in remembrance z whereby the 


forfeited /ife (of God in the ſoul) was to be reſtor- 


ed, and the contracted impurity waſhed away, by 
Ni kindred redeemer. Here our author finds a 
large field for explaining the antient purifications 
and inſtitutions, which. will come in of courſe aften- 
wards. The evil, y, introduced by the fall, was 
ſolemnly confeſſed by the eus, prior to their great 
day of expiation, by the blawing of trumpets, for 
which a word from the ſame root is, uſed. What 
our bibles render a . N, points always 
at Chriſt, the puriſier: fo, in treaties of peace, a 
typical purifier was cut ; whence (as a late very 
eminent admirer of Mr. Hutchinſon obſerved) the 
Reman phraſe, icere, percutere fadus, alluding to 
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dim who was to bear our Fditas or pollution, 10 
become ſin for us. 
Hence a large ſcene of purifying inſtitutions, to 
inculcat the neceſſity, and exhibit the manner of 
ſpiritual cleanſing; changing the garments, waſh- 
ing with water, putting away ſtrange ALEIM: 
Hence the ſignal of peace, n hy, a branch of 
olive, brought to Noah by that emblem of the Holy 
Spirit or Air, the dove, dy, by the heathens called 
Juno; and the various applications of olive-oil up- 
on ſacred occaſions : hence the numerous facrifi- 


ces to typify Mn; the purifier, Hg, ſtruck, cut 
off, pierced for the people: hence the lamb of- 


fered for y, an holocauſt, and ſtamped upon the g 


oldeſt coins by the name p. Exel. xlvii. 12. His 
ry branch for 9 healing, medicine: hence 
the heathen prieſts worſhipping in ſkins of ſheepand 
goats, ſacrificing in groves, and their fagus pellibus 
coronata: hence that combination, Neh. viii. 15. 
Of branches of olive, of oil-woed, of myrtle, of palms, 
of nay the complicated tree, for making tabernacles, 
a cover for nakedneſs: hence dh the oat, fo 
celebrated by both the inſpired and profane wri- 
ters, and c pn the high oak, under which 
Abraham ſacrificed and dwelt, and where he plant- 
ed, hM N, a conſecrated grove, Gen. xxi. 33. ſuc- 


ceeded by a multitude of heathen perverſions, 


| Verſe 24. And he expelled the man, and * 
inhabited from Y the Eaſt, at the garden of 
| Eden, 
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Eden, the very Cherubim, and the very flame, 
the edge of a fword turning itſelf, (changing its 
threatning poſture, from mankind in general, 
upon the ſingle ſacrifice) to keep (preſerve) the 
way of the tree of lives. 
The Deity there took up his 551, or dwelling, 
by the mediation of his emblems, the Cherubim, 
which were not intended to terrify or render Adam 
deſperate, but to afford him continual conſolation, 
and a proſpect of fupreme mercy: the flame, or 
wrath, was to fall on the ſubſtitute, the ſword was 


to pierce him for our offences ; and thus a new 


and living way was to be diſplayed for reconciliati- 


on, looking to the Ea, where our hemiſphere firſt 


ſhares the morning irradiation, the lively image of 
the ſun of * 


MOSES'S --- SINE PRINCIPIO. 


0) UR author premiſes, that the antients treat- 

ed the following words or names with the 
higheſt veneration ; therefore nothing can excuſe 
his producing them ſo frequently, but an endeavour 
to reſcue them from that contempt they lye under, 
through ignorance of their true meaning; and the 
danger of Chriſtianity, the only poſſible ſcheme for 
man's ſalvation, being bantered out of the world 
by infidels, for want of their proper conſtruction. 

CHAP. I. y, or Jab, is a ſubſtantive, of the 
preſent tenſe, and ſignifies, AW who is, the Eſſence. 
Pal. 
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Pſal. Ixviii. 4. Exalt him who ruleth over the mix- 
ers, by Jah (the Eſſence) his name. Ifa. xii. 2. Be- | 
Hold, the Irradiator is my ſaviour. I will truſt; and 
not be afraid; for Jah, Fehovah, (the Eſſence, the 
Eſſence- exiſting) is my ſtrength and my ſong. An at- 
tribute of JaH often uſed in the Pſalms, is 557, 
light, irradiation, luſtre z and fo -h is, a- 
ſeribe ye irradiation to theE ſence. Cocceius thinks the 
word alſo implies circular motion: hence halo, to 
exhale, to breathe, by reaſon of the activity of light, 
which ſpringing from the ſun the Greeks call Heli- 
os, as another title for their god the ſun was law, 
which in Scapula's lexicon is fume, ſplendor, im- 
petus. Our Saviour laid frequent claims to this 
name, as Matth, xiv. 27. tyw np, I am, be not a- 
fraid; and in a variety of other paſſages. ': 
CHAP. II. yp, or JEHovaAH, is a compound, 
of 7p, the Eſſence, and h, which includes every 
power or agency in and with the Eſſence; and ſo 
it may be expreſled, the Eſſence-exiſtirig. To him 
the heavens were ſet in oppoſition by the idolatrous 
nations; but, Pſ. Ixxxix. 6. Who in pray the cele/ti- 
al conflict can be compared to the Eſſence-exiſting ? 
They called the wind, or air, N MN, which is one of 
the peculiar re- claimed names of the Moſt High, I,. 
xlli. 8. and xliii. 10. This was the ovo1 of the Greets, 
as their ovoapxes, the chief Eſſence, was the heavens,. 
or Jupiter. The Septuagint render JEHOVAH by 
ufig; and we find, in Stephen's theſaurus, gw, to 
be, to exiſt; xvpow, to give authority, and from 
thence 
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thence he derives ah, a lord, or one having au- 
thority : this name was attributed either to Pan 
the univerſe, or to Apollo the ſun, whom they called 
& Tn; ung xupiosy lord of the material ſubſtance, or 
Baal. Of the ſcripture epithets join'd with IR Ho- 
vA, life is ſpecially to be noted; ſo he is ſaid to 
live, to kill and to make alive, to be He who liveth 
forever. Our life is dependent on the action and 
circulation of the heavens ; but he himſelf expreſs- 
ly aſſerts, Deut. xxxii. 39. that theſe (whom the 
heathens took for ALEIM or gods) do not ſupport 
him.: ſo, Jer. xviii. 13. he is the fountain of living 
waters, the very Jehovah or Efſence-exiſting. He 
appeared unto the patriarchs as N, God the 
ſufficer, but he was not known to them in ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhing a manner by his name JEHov An, or by 
his power as the Eſſence-exiſting, Exod. vi. 2, 3. 
till he demonſtrated his abſolute independence up- 
on, and ſuperiority over, the heavens, by a train of 
ſtupenduous miracles. 

Cnapy. III. H is uſually tranſlated Gel, and 
thought to mean ſtrength: the emblems may help 
to get at its true import; ' theſe were the ram, the 
ſtag, the ſcarabeus, not the ſtrongeſt creatures, but 
ſuch as had their ſtrength in their horns, which we 
know repreſented irradiation. So, at the begin- 
hg of the 22d Pſalm, qrmon , is that which 
ſends forth rays in the morning. This word is near 
of kin to hn, already alluded to. The mighty at- 


wu of God in this character are deſcribed, Jab 
XXXVIle 
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9 ABSTRACT FROM 
XXVII. 5. The Trradiater, "Ns thundereth marve- 
louſiy with his weice; Hſal. xxix. 3. The Irradiato 
F glory; the Irradiator ¶ revenge, Pſal. xciv. i. N 
andthe. {radiator all-ſufficient.. So the cedars (the Wl 
emblematical trees) F the Irradiatar, Pſal. xx. 
11. are thoſe which are ever green, the ſap alway: 
circulating, and ſending forth branches in the man- 
ner of irradiation, And whereas the Greek inter- 
preters rendered this title by Yo, the Platoni/ts, and BY 
other heathens, derive this from, den, to flow, 
ſtream, run; applying it generally to the heavens i 
or air, their imagined deity, but more eſpecially WY 
to the ſun, whom they called Helios, whereby ey 2 
meant the light irradiating. 2 
CAP. IV. uni- another ſingular name of the 
Moſt High, from q or 4h, to lead, and with tz 
prefix'd, the leader, the king: by this the apoſtates 
ſwore, and to it ſacrificed their firſt-born, . Ferem. 
xxxii. 35. meaning thereby no more than the hea- 
vens. In the material world, 30 ſigniſies that 
leading power, or monarchy, LI to the hea- 
vens, to rule over the whole courſe of nature. But 
Jenovan was ſo in three reſpects; as King over 
all; as the covenanted King over Abraham's cho- 
ſen race; as King of the univerſal church, his new 
creation. In this character God was, to his people, 
both a judge and a ſaviour; as ſuch he raiſed up 
Jaſbua, and other deliverers, to the Jews, and go- 


verned them by his deputes the Hap or Jadees- 
This is the peculiar title of him who wasto become 


the 
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the Prince of Peace, Zech. ix. 9. Behold thy king 
cometh, Pſal. xxiv. 8. He is the king of glory. 

CHAT. V. Mis a name, joined with JEHovan, 
of ſomewhat doubtful meaning; but as we find it 
uſed for ſockets, or hinges of doors, it may imply 
ſomething appropriated to rule or direCt the turning 
of the reſpective parts fixed to and dependent there- 
on: ſo N may be the Ruler or DiveFor, before 
whom all the males were to appear thrier each year, 
Exod. xxiii. 17. By this name the Second of the 
ALETu is diſtinguiſhed, Pſal. cx. 1. Fehovah ſaid 
unto NN my lord; Malach: iii. 1. The lord whom 
e ſeek ſhall come ſuddenly ; the agent, the purifier, 

whom ye delight in. See Iſa. vi. 1. 

Cray. VI. DNA is a deſctiptive plural ſemi- 
nine, taken from the heavens, and applied to the 
Divinity; it expreſſes that circulation of their parts, 
whereby they ſwell outwards and inwards, which 
gives motion, &c. and fo they are the joint exerci- 
ſers of forte, a ſtrong army, the %s. This word 
was fo frequent in the falſe ſervice, that the idola- 
ters at length obtained the name of Zabæi, or the 
worſhippers of thoſe who had the ruling force in 
the heavens: they built altars to all the ruling for- 
ces of the airs, 2 Kings xxi. 5. Zeph. i. 5. which 
therefore are threatened Iſa. xxxiv. 4. They 
| ought to have known, that (2 Kings iii. 14.) Je- 

hovah of the ruling forces liveth ; and, 1 Sam. iv. 4. 


dwelleth in the Cherubim, i. e. in the ſimilitude of 
the Great ones. 


I Cr. 
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Cray. VII. AN, father, is a relative name, and 
applied toGod in different ſenſes. Firſt, as the Cre- 
ator and Former of all men, but in a ſpecial and 
more immediate manner of the man Chriſi Feſus ; 
Iſa. Ixxiii. 16. Thon Fehovah, art our father ; Mal. 
ii. 10. Have we not all one father? Pſal. ii. 7. Thou 
art my fon, this day have I begotten thee. Secondly, 
with reſpect to the fire at the orb of the ſun, the re- 
preſentative of the Firſt of the ALE1M, the light 
ſprings from it as from a father; by which natural 
emblem the divine generation is illuſtrated: Chriſt 
was fairer than the ſons of men, Pſal. xlv. 2. Third- 
ly, in relation to believers, JEHOVAH and Adam 
joined, even typically before the incarnation, (Iſa. 
ix. 6.) is ſtiled their father: ſo they are children of 
the light, John xii. 36. as in oppoſition, infidels are 
called, 1 John iii. 10. the children of the Devil. 

Cray. VIII. N. To underſtand this plu- 
ral name, the type, the heavens, muſt be recurred 
to; which, 'tis hoped, will obviate the profound 
objections of free-thinkers, Viz. that number one 
is not number three, and that one man 1s not three 
men. The material agents convey the idea clear- 
ly; no perception reſults with more intuitive evi- 
dence from them, than that of a trinity in one ſub- 
ſtance, What action this word refers to in the in- 
viſible trinity, muſt have been prior to the exgati- 
on; for they are ſo named in the very firſt verſe of 
Geneſis. The root, h, is in the lexicons (con- 
firmed by various paſſages of ſcripture) an aar, or 


con- 
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conditional imprecation, ſuch as kings enter into 
with their ſubjects,” or by -which/they bind them- 
ſelves to perform certain terms to ſubmitting rebels: 
in Jenovam then it is a condeſcenſion to the 
capacity of his creatures,” and calling his own im- 
mutable attributes to witneſs his veracity, That he 
conditionally engaged, in caſe they rendered them- 


ſelves obnoxious to divine wrath, to enter into an 


act of free grace for their redemption, in a three- 
fold capacity, as diſtinct as that in the heavens, 
which, while they are but one undivided eſſence, 
operate in the three ſeparate conditions, fire, light, 
and air: from thence the ſingular JEHovan, the 
Eſſence- exiſting, is ſo commonly found in conjunc- 
tion with the plural ALE1m, the confederates, adju- 
"rators, The heathens too had their ALEIM, but 
then they were wretchedly deceived in miſtaking 
the ſhadows for the ſubſtance; nay, in the later 


times, they had their Zvs opxioc, Fupiter Fœderator, 


Spanſor Fidius, Fove ſworn, bound by oath, the faith- 
ful contractor. The grand part of the engagement 
was, to procure for guilty man a facrifice of atone- 


ment, by cutting off tor him a purifier; but it may 


be conſidered whether that phraſe be properly 

tranſlated, to make a covenant. The memorial of 

this important article of religion was preſerved, e- 

ipecially in covenants and treaties of peace, by ſlay- 

ing a beaſt, or typical purifier; which primeval in- 
ſtitution was carried off by the idolaters, and given 

to theix mechanical confederates, the heavens: 
I 2 hence 
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bence that ſtrict prohibition, Deut. vii. 2. Thou ſhalt 


Magn at off 1 Ro 4 purifier with them, nor to 


their Alzim. And as they learned, that both 
Baal the Air, and Al the Irradiator, were to con- 


cur in their purification, fo they had, both Baal 


Berith and Al Berith, At any rate, their Al. EIx, 
thoſe they imagined ſworn to redeem them, were 
created by the 'I'rme ones, and fo were gra, of 

a later date, as the ſcripture calls them, alſo: new, 
vain, changeable,. e. Howeven, fo. ſtrong was 
the neceſſity of having ſome Al RIM imprinted. in 
their minds, that we find no nation durſt be without 
them; particular cities, and even private families, 
bad AlL RIM, and claimed a ſpecial propriety in them. 
In oppoſition to theſe, the ALEIM of the Eſſence- 
exiſting are called the Living, the True, the Ae 
High, the Only ALEIX, the ALBIN of Abraham 
and his choſen: race, from whom Mess1AaHn, the 
purtfier, was to ſpring, and to reſcue his faithful fol- 
lowers from their ſpiritual enemies; for which the 
AL EIN were to be loved, praiſed, worſhipped, and 
had in continual remembrance, as David, Pſal. 
xlii. 3. My ſoul thinſteth for the Aleim, for the living 
Irradiator. 

CAP. IX. M29 or Ai are words often uſed by 
interpreters the one for the other, and they ſeem to 
require a larger explanation than our author gives 


them. Chri/t was predicted to be a Nazarene, or | 


Nazarite, by which they underſtand one ſeparated, 
crowned, ſanctified, in memory whereof there was 


antiently 
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wire the heathen objects of worſhip, their AL EIN; 


imagined beneficial or good, were called An” 
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antiently an order of people dedicated by VOW 3, of 


(137; 


theſe Samſon was one; ſo they make * to ſig nie 
fy a flower, ſcion or ſho6t, fomethi. ng in che. (ge 
able world expreflive of irradiation; as, the radl. - 
cal heat of plants preſſes out branches, 01 - Rat 
in the Heads of animals ſhoots” forth bath in the 
ſame manner as fire does ſtreams of light. 
CHAT. X. 4805 is uſually conſtrued angel, one 
ſent, but it is a word of a much larger compaſs, 
uſed for any thing or perſon employed as a vicege- 
rent, agent, repreſentative, and primarily applicable 
to the heavens: the material HY9&x&5D, or agents, 


theſe are the principalities and powers, Col: ii. 14. 
which Ghrift overcame and ſpoiled. But, to come 
cloſer to the point, as the ſupreme Al EIM conde- 
ſcended to be employed, and each to act a part in 
the great work of our redemption, ſo they all, or ſe- 
verally, aſſume this name, as circumſtances requir- 

ed: therefore it is not the angel of the Lord, Gen. xvi. 
10. but qx&52 JEHOVAH, the agent the Eſſence- 
exiſting; nor the angel of God, Fudg. vi. 20. but 
the agent (one) of the ALEIM. By the diſpoſition of 
theſe was the latu received, Acts vii. 58. and ordain- 
e in the hand of a Mediator, Gal. iii. 19.---As. 
thoſe powers in the' heavens, which the apoſtates. 


the ſufficers, by the Greets angels; fo ſuch as they 
teared for their powerful malignancy, in producing 


n nn peſtilence, c. they denominated. 
13 u”, 
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r (from the gates of cities, the places of 
judgment and puniſhment) in Greek. demons, the 
objects of fear; Deut. xxxn.' 17. They ſacrificed to 
a7 te ſufficers, "who dh ND conld not fevear,, 
him hom. they knew not, netu ones, newly' come 
up, whom your \fathers did not yt dread; © They 
not knowing God, (the true AIM) were ſervants 
(ſlaves in bondage) to thoſe which by nature are not 
gods, (the created agents) Gal. iv. 8. 
Car. XI. oe and Mi are names made uſe 
ol in the divine appearances: N fignifies not on- 
ly a man, but alſo any other (animated) creature or 
zhing, altho* ib be not comprehended under p57 & 
the human nature: ſo it is uſed for the three Cheri 
vim, the fourth in that complex figure being diſtin- 
guiſhed by the word Adam, Ea. chap. i. for ant 
mals, pictures, repreſentations, &c. for one of the 
ALEIM, Fudg. xiitv 6. for JEHOvai ALE, 
Fxod. xv. 3. for Chriſt, Deut. xxxiii. 8 VN is 
more reſtrained ta man in his fallen late, or to 
4uch as aſſumed his appearance, and in this- laſt re- 
ſpect, the plural Aueſim is uſed for the ALEIM of 
the Eſſence, Gen. xviii. 2. who are before and after 
called JzHovan z. and: the Engine for Chri/3, 
Dan. vii. 13. 

Crap. XII. oy Ax IN ande one or ſeveral 
the names already. explained; and of one of them 
nder ſome other name then ſought. Abraham not 
only had the fingular privilege of ſeeing Chri/?'s 
day, John viii. 56. and part of his diſpenſation ma- 
| K niſeſted,. 
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| nifeſted, but was dignified-to behold Jx nov A the 
Trinity, as friends, under the appearance of three A. 
veſim, or mortal men, who eat with him, as an em- 
blem of the mmunien opened between the A- 
IEIM and man by ſacrifee. The nations had 
fallen away from the ſupreme AL EIu, while A= 
 braham was choſen, and his race ſet a- part for a 
peculiar people, on account of his unſhaken fuith- 
fulneſs: he well underſtood thofe various appeai- 
ances JBHOV AH favoured him with, was always 
ready to obey the divine voiee; and tho ve are not 
certain of what nature theſe were, it is probable, 
that when the Ar EIN appeared to convince any 
who doubted, they generally took the ſubſtance of 
the heavens to exhibit their power, as they made 
uſe of human appearances to duplay their mercy. 
One appearance to Abraham deſeryes particular 
remark, as it is extremely miſtaken in the verſions; 
it is that, under the ſacred ots, or trees which re- 
preſented the Al RIM, at Mamre, where, Gen. xviii. 
I. JEROV AH appeared, and afterwards the AL EIN 
flood cloſe, as the word A expreſſes, not by or 
beſide Abraham, for he was at a diſtance and ran 
to meet them, but hy in or upon h1mſelf, the one 
JeHovan. Another remarkable appearance was 
that to Jacob, when he fled from his incenſed bro- 
ther, and journeyed towards a country where the 
names, the falſe confederates, were worthipped-; 
to invigorate his faith, he was ſhewn, Gen. xxviii. 
12. a ladder. ſet upon the earth, and the top of. it 
. reached 
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reached to heaven, which Was an emblem of the 
communication between the Uncreated Trinity 
and mortals, by means of the material agents or 
names; and he ſaw iN the ſent ones, (thoſe who 
vouchſafed:''to be employed for our fakes) the 
Aleim, aſcending dud deſcending, and Fehevah ſtand- 
ing cloſe ( not above the ladder, but) in or up 
himſelf, inſinuating as clearly as can be the near 
conjunction of all the AL RIM in one Eſſence- exiſt- 
ing: this is confirmed by what follows, / am Je- 
hovah, the Aleim of Abraham, &c. It ſeems to 
have been as difficult then to have kept men in 
mind of the unity, as to perſuade the moderns of a 
plurality therein, on which their ſalvation depends. 
Jacob is convinced by the viſion, anoints a fone, 
(repreſenting Chriſt, the anointed one, the rock of 
ages) calls the place Beth-El, a place of worſhip for 
the Irradiator, and vows (if he came back in peace 


from the heathen country) to demonſtrate his ad- 


herence to the ALEIM, by building for them a 
temple. On his return, and ſtruggling with yyygs. 
one who had the appearance of a man, he prevail- 
ed with the AL EIM, Hof. xii. 3. At the ſame time, 
he was extremely ſollicitous to know that perſon's: 
name, Gen. xxxii. 29. This was a ſubject of in- 
quiry among all the faithful, whoſe anxiety plain- 
ly ſhews that on that aa their All depended ; but. 
it was too mighty for words, nor could be per-- 
ſectly deſcribed till JEHovAn himſelf became in- 
carnate. This aame was in the angel who con- 

| ducted! 
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duced the 1/raelites; fo much Adoſes was informed 
of, but he would till be prying} further, Exod. 
xxxiii. 18. I beſeech thee ſbetu me thy glory, What 
mighty ſatisfaction muſt he have reaped, had he 
lived to ſay with Jahn, i. 14. Me beheld his glory? 
Mancah, Sanifon's father, deſiring to know what 
was the name of the Agent the Eſſence · exiſting in 
perſon, obtains this anſwer, that it was D x77 
He the e the tary S2me of the ſon, I. 
ix. 5. \\ 5 
CHAP. XIII. , which we der 3 
is truly the names; and what theſe are will appear 
from conſidering them as repreſentatives of the A- 
LEIM, They were the prototype, the cn, or i- 
mage; whereof the Cherubim were fecondary fi- 
gures, and the models copied by Moſes and David 
exemplars or delineations. The old profane.wri- 
ters are full of the neceſſity of recurring to ſenſible 
fymbols or repreſentations, in order to obtain an i- 
dea of what they call the intellectual world; nay, 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus is quoted ſaying, that there the 
ſame beings are ſui generis which we find in this 
viſible machine. So Plato, when he would ſpeak 
of the ſupreme God, flies to its neareſt ſimilitude 
the ſun, as Macrobius informs us. The Greet 
word is aexervroy, a principal or original form; this 
was their oe], ruling ſubſtance, including the 
Fre, light and ſpirit, which threefold diviſion was 
not unknown to the lateſt heathens: hence their 
Ter Optimus Maximus, their libations and ſacrifices 
| thrice 


thrice repeated, the triple Mithras of Perſia, their 
anima mundi, or central fire; which with lux and 
ſhiritus contains all things, according to Hermes. 
Hef. xii. 11. I have revealed myſelf by the prophets, 
1 have made viſion ſhew my greatneſs, and I will be 
repreſented by ſimilitude. When the facred Three 
appeared in fre, hight, air, or aſſumed the forms of 
men, brutes, vegetables, or other material emblems, 
to exhibit to us their attributes and agency, the 
voice ſaying I am, was neither deception, nor tranſ- 
ferring their powers to the created ſubſtance, but 
ſuiting themſelves to our ability of conception; in- 
deed, to prevent all ſhadow of objection, the He- 
brew leaves blanks for I am, repreſent, c. -In 
the beginning the ALEIM created the ſub/tance of the 
names, which, being afterwards put in different con- 
ditions, not only received a plurality of names to de- 
ſcribe the Creators, but became the origin of names 
through all the material world, by moving, ac- 
tuating, and modifying the atoms it conſiſts of. 
The agency of the names is, in the new teſtament 
dialect, the kingdom of heaven, the emblem of the 
divine oeconomy ; and Luke xv. 18. I have ſinned 
againſt heaven, i. e. againſt him whom the names 
repreſent, IEHOVAH ALEIM. Examples of this 
kind, in modern languages, are ſufficiently nume- 
rous: Ariſtophanes ſwears Nu Tov ovpavov, ſo by hea- 
ven, that is, by the gods; cœlo gratiſſimus amnis, 
is a river highly favoured by the Deity; and this 
ſtile is Kill current in the J7ewiſ books, Fear the 
heavens, 
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heavens, the heavens have mercy; &c. But let us 
ſce what the three particular names repreſented. 
The FiRsT is the orb of fire; Num. xxv. 4. mar 
the heat ve of the fiery viſage (the part where the 
ſpirit comes in, and the halitus goes out) of the Eſ- 
ſence-exiſting ſhall be turned away from Iſrael; Iſa. 
xliv. 6. +7 Ay wrath and'»yyy my fierceneſs was 
poured out; Nah.1.6. His wrath is poured out like 
wh fire; T/a. Ixvi. 15. In fire will Fehovah judge. 
T his name, this part of the heavens, was looked 
upon as unapproachable, tremenduous, dreadful, 
and had the attribute of avenger of crimes. Be- 
twixt this fearful power and us, the SECOND name 
why, the benign light from thence, mediates and 
interpoſes; Mal. iv. 2. The ww of righteouſneſs 
with h the means of healing in his wings; Pſal. 
Ixxii- 17. To the faces of the wyyw ſhall his name 
p become ſon, and men ſhall be bleſſed in him; ibid. 
XXVii. I, The E fſence-exiſting my light and my ſaviour ; 
Iſa. Ix. 19. Fehovah ſhall be unto thee an everlaſt- 
ing light ; Hab. iii. 3. The earth ſhall be full of q ν 
his irradiation. This is he who declares of him- 
ſelf, Fobn viii. 12. I am (cyw eiu is the Greek tranſ- 
lation of IEHOVAH) the light of the world: and 
is called, Heb. i. 3. oc, another manner of ex- 
preſſing the Eſſence-exiſting) the brightneſs of the 
glory. He is deſcribed in the Apocrypha, Wiſd. 
vii. 27. The amavyacua brightneſs of the everlaſt- 
ing light, the unſpotted mirror of the powers of God, 
and the image of his goodneſs. The I HIRD name 
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in the heavens is 1 ſpirits Gen. vi. 3. And Je- 


hevah ſaid, My ſpirit (or I the Spirit) will not al- 
ways ſtrive with man; 1ja. xlviii. 16. And now the 
Lord Fehovah hath ſent me, and his Spirit, (here 
are three, whereof two condeſcended to be ſent ;) 
ibid. Ixxiii. 14. The Spirit Jehovah cauſed them t1 


reft ; Fohn xiv. 26. The Holy Spirit whom the Fa- 


ther will ſend in my name; Job xxxili. 4. The oþirit 
ef the Irradiator made me. 
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A New Account of the CONFUSION OP 
Toncvrs; and of the infinite Advan- 
tages deſigned and accruing thereby to 
the ſucceeding Races of Men. 


A* the eye is the chief inlet to knowledge, and 
as the nobleſt purpoſe of knowledge is to 
make men confeſs, love and adore JEHoOV AH alone, 


ſo emblems or ſubſtitutes were pitched upon to re- 
cord and preſerve it, till the nations had wickedly 
perverted all the antient inſtitutions, given them- 
ſelves up to imagination, whereby they were diſ- 
abled from aſcending higher than from the types 
to the beautiful archetype, the material rulers of 
this univerſe, and ſo were immerſed in atheiſm, 
by dreading and taking up their reſt in the ſecond 
cauſes, The primeval inſtruction was conciſe, u- 
niform, perfect; they, by abſurd additions and com- 
binations, render'd it perplexed, operoſe, disjoint- 
ed: they tore aſunder the true hieroglyphics, and 
varied them according to their own vain ſuggeſti- 
ons; but they knew the uſe of theſe memorials too 
well, to throw them altogether aſide. On the con- 
trary, they were retained to the very laſt; ſo that 
Apuleius tells us, when he was initiated in the hea- 
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then myſteries, the prieſt brought him a book filled 
literis ignorabilibus, with ſtrange characters, and the 
figures of certain animals, with knots and rotular 
turnings, twiſted together like the tendrils of a vine. 
Such were the records of the Phenicians, Lucan iii. 
223. of the Egyptians, Tacitus xi. 14. of the Ethi- 
epians, Diodorus Siculus iv. & 

Language, or the conveying of certain ideas by 
certain ſounds, in the abſence of the objects from 
whence the ideas are taken, was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for ſociety, and no human intercourſe could be 
Without it; ſo that to confound, or make it by a 

| miracle ambiguous and diſſonant, could anſwer no 

| good purpoſe. The divine interpoſition at Babel 
was for quite another end: to divide and overcome | 
is an eſtabliſhed maxim; and nothing was ſo pro- : 
| per to ſhew the idolaters how fooliſh their ſchemes 4 
| were, as, by diſuniting their wicked councils, and 1 
| making them ſeparate, to perſuade them of the in- 
conſiſtency and darkneſs of their own devices. Tis 4 


true, a confuſion of tongues would follow of courſe, 
for that is always the natural conſequence of a 
confuſed imagination; but the primary wonder 
conſiſted in making them loſe their ne Tay Ip, 
and to differ about the words of their atheiſtical con- 
feſjion. The apoſtaſy was become univerſal, and 
as it were unanimous, Gen. xi. 1. the earth had on- 
confeſſion, and one kind of words to expreſs it by, 
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they agreed in the ſame idolatrous rites and cere- 
monies, | | 
The attempt at Babel was, verſ. 4. to build 9497 


a tober, an inſtrument to expreſs greatneſs : of what? 


the text tells us, that its head, or principal part, 
was for the heavens, their trinity, This attribute 
is claimed for JEHoOVv AH, 2 Chron. ii. 5. The houſe 
(or temple) which I build is Mg great; for great 
7s our Aleim above all Aleim. The planets, figur- 


ed in the tabernacle, with the ſun in the middle, 


were probably intended, Exod. xxv. 31. Thou ſhalt 
make a candleſtick, and ſix branches, an apple aud a 
flower on one branch, that they may give light over a- 
gainſt it; the apple or ball referring to each orb, 
and the flower to the reflected irradiation. To 
prevent their diſperſion, they were to fabricate Hy 
a name: rendering themſelves famous could not 
keep them in a body ; but erecting an image (like 
Nebuchadnezzar's) to their god the Light, they 
thought a ſure way to merit his protection. The 
Chaldee paraphraſers underſtood this; for they not 
only make the name an idol for worſhip, but they 
put a ſword in its hand to fight for its votaries: to 
the heaven, their Jupiter, there was a golden ſtatue 
at Babylon till very late, as Herodotus and Strabs 
witneſs. But, verfe 7. Fehavah ſaid, Let us deſcend 
and caſt out of their minds the name (the object) of 
their confeſſion, that a man may not liſten to the (lip) 
confeſſion of his neighbour. | 
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We cannot obſerve any material difference in 
language till long after writing was revealed to Mo- 
ſes. Abraham, tho' the new religion was come to 
a great height in his time, and himſelf bred in Chal- 
dea, could converſe freely with the Egyptians, the 
Sodomites, and the king of Gerar; nor do we find 
that any variety of ſpeech interrupted the commerce 
of his ſon /aac with the ſeveral nations around, or 
that it ever ſtopt Jacob in his travels. Indeed Jo- 
ſeph in Egypt ſpeaks to his brethren by the media- 
tion of an under officer, which was evidently out 
of grandeur, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times,, 


for he could not be ignorant of his own mother 
tongue; but you ſee the ſame brethren communed 


readily with his ſteward, as their father Jacob did 
afterwards with Pharaoh, without any heſitation. 


Nay, the //raelites, in their journeys through the 
deſarts of Arabia, (aſter they had been ſome hun 


dred years in Egypt) tho joined by a mixt multi- 
tude, and meeting with divers kinds of people, had 
not corrupted their language, and were eaſily un- 
derſtood, becauſe it was then the univerſal one. 
Nor is it ſurpriſing, conſidering the diſtinctneſs and 


ſimplicity of the Hebrew tongue, that it preſerved 


its purity ſo long and ſo univerſally :. its words are 


ſo well ſuited to convey ſenſible and ftrong ideas, 
each conſiſting beſides of but two or three letters, 
that it could not well degenerate till the knowledge 


of nature was loſt, which might be about the Baby- 


loniſh captivity, becauſe then, in the ſpace of ſeventy 
Years, 
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years, the Jews, by temporiſing with the ignorant 
victors, ſeem ſo far to have neglected the uſage of 
their own tongue, that none but the ſcribes or learn». 
ed men could underſtand Mœſess books. 

When the word for writing firſt occurs, Exod. 
xvii. 14. M write this memorial in d a book (or 
delineation) and rehearſe it, Moſes ſeems hardly ta 
apprehend its deſign; for he built an altar, as uſual, 
for remembrance, and called it Fehovah Niſſi. HDD 
appears to be an antient word, ſignifying thoſe fi- 
gures, lines, circles, c. which might ſerve to count 
numbers, or chalk out the celeſtial courſes, even 
prior to writing: but, before the two tables were 
writ, Exod. xxiv- 12..there is not the leaſt ground 
to preſume, that books, containing literal names, 
were ever dreamt of. Theſe ſome of the moderns 
are pleaſed to aſcribe to Phenician inventers, and 
ſome to Egyptian, but without any manner of evi= 
dence : it was in truth a finiſhing proof of the Di- 
vine ſupremacy and wiſdom, to eſtabliſh letters as 
the repreſentatives of ſounds, to preſerve for ever” 
the ideas they were made to ſtand for, and be a pex- 
petual witneſs againſt the infatuated enemies of re- 
velation. 

As human wit was utterly inſufficient-for the in- 
vention of writing, ſo neither were human means 
able to preſerve pure the remains of this ſacred art; 
nothing leſs than a ſeries of prophets, influenced by 
the ſame Spirit from on high, was equal to the im- 
zortant. taſk, The fountain was perfect, and theſe: 


—— it... 
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concurred to keep the ſtreams unpolluted until the 


 roritten- evidence was completely finiſhed, and the 


prophetical power, ceaſed at the approach of the 


Great Fulfiller of all the gracious predictions. The 


Hebrew books ſtand alone, are to be conſtrued by 
themſelves, are unrivaled in- antiquity, and contain 
enough to confirm the faith of a diligent and ſincere 
inquirer. The paucity of Hebrew, roots, inſtead 
of being an objection, is in reality an excellence: 
the modern languages are what they call more co- 


pious, abound in ſmooth equivocal words, and are 


extremely fit to give a ſpecious colouring to falſe- 
hood, to catch the ear, to harangue, to lull the judg- 


ment aſleep; the Hebrew words were to record 


things, to give ideas with certainty, and ſo the more 


a word comprehends the leſs danger is there of 
miſtaking its meaning, which becomes ſtill clearer 


when we conſider how it is in common applied to 


different ſorts of things; as to ſpring up, applied to 


light, to fountains, to horns, to plants, to hair, &c. 


In order to explain the ſacred. writings, or for its 


own fancied elegance, we have ſeen mighty com- 


mendations beſtowed upon the Arabic, and much 
toil and ſweat undergone to introduce the {tudy of 


that upſtart language. To know who the Arabi- 
ans were, we muſt look back to that 0 mixed 


multitude of heathens which followed the Hebrew 


camp, Excd. xii. 38. who, for their luſting and mu- 
tinies, Num. xi. I. 4. were puniſhed by fire. What- 


ever induced them to attend the //rae{ztes, (perhaps 


plunder) 
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plunder) it is probable the ſeverities they met with 
would make them deſert, and, like thoſe upon 
whom their name deſcended, betake themſelves to 
wilderneſſes, or remove from place to place for the 
ſake of paſture, Iſa. xxi. 13. Ptolemy the geogra- 
pher names the later Arabs wandering- Nomads, , 
and Scenites or dwellers in tents; they are deſcrib- 
ed by Pliny, v. 11. 25. and by Strabe, xvi. as ſtrol- 
ing about in the ſame uncertain manner; and it is 
well known how dreaded. theſe banditti have al- 
ways been to unguarded travellers, Fer. iii. 2. In 
the ways haſt thou ſat for them, as the Arabian in the 
wilderneſs, With theſe vagrants the idolatrous Ca- 
naanites, driven from their country by Jaſbua, would 
not be unmeet aſſociates: ſome inſcriptions witneſs . 
that they fled to the utmoſt parts of Africa; while 
athers might, and probably did, betake themſelves. 
to Phenicia, or the fea coaſts, whence. it appears 
they vended their poifon to the Greeks, along with 
the letters which they had opportunity to ſteal from 
the Hebrews. | 
The heathens, thus poſleſs'd of a pilfered alpha- 
bet, would, as they did with every thing elſe, cor- 
rupt it, by miſtaking the powers of the letters, in- 
verting their order, or forming of them words ar- 
vitrary, intricate and unſettled : hence ignorance. 
muſt enſue, and a conſuſion of tongues, ſo that one 
idolater would not underſtand another. Add to- 
this, that, ſo ſoon as they learned to write, how- 
ever imperfectly, they began to lay aſide, and fo by: 
| de- 
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degrees loſt the knowledge of their hierography: 
or ſacred emblems: nor would this fail to bring a- 
long with it an utter diſregard for the religion of 
their forefathers; for, as they had long ago aban- 
doned the Moſt High, the material AL EIM too, 
and their operations, grew unknown, and ſo the 
ſenſe of ſuppoſed obligation to them ceaſed, where- 
by their attention had little left to exerciſe itſelf but 
in hunting after fame by military exploits, or when 
tired and cloy'd with that amuſement, to muſter 
up the errors of imagination into ſo many ſizable 
volumes. Thus a way opened for the introducti- 
en of the Goſpel ;. this accounts for the eaſy recep- 
tion it obtained among the fluctuating gentiles, and 
juſtifies God for permitting ſo yniverſal a confuſion. 
About the time of the captivity, language ſeems. 
to have begun to vary among the Oriental heathens, 
who had then a dialect proper to themſelves, cal- 
led N or Syriac, Dan. ii. 2. and becauſe we 
find a diſtinction of tongues mentioned EH. i. 22, 
for the firſt time. This was a fatal period for the 
Fews, who had arrived to ſuch a degree of apoſtaſy 
as to mix with the worſt of.idolaters, Neh. xiii. 29. 
They married wives of Aſhdod, of Ammon, of Moab; 
and their children could not ſpeak Fewiſh, but con- 
Formed to the language of each people. Tho' we are 
not to expect, after ſuch a ſcene of conſuſion, ex- 
act tranſlations of the Hebrew books, it muſt be 
ewned, the Chaldee Jews, among whom any re- 


liques of. knowledgewere left, have done conſider- 
able. 
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able ſervice, by leaving us.the Septuagint or Greek 
verſion, and a Targum or paraphraſe, both made be- 
fore the coming of Chriſt: they indeed diſcover e- 
verywhere a profound ignorance of the true reli- 
gion and emblems; but we are ſo far obliged to 
them, that they have fairly tranſlated indifferent 
things, which they had no bias to pervert, and 
wherein we may ſuppoſe tradition would be ſuffi- 
ciently clear : by this thread, and having the ad- 
vantage of concordances to compare the uſage of 
words in different caſes, we are enabled to aſcertain, 
matters to us of the laſt importance. 

With what effrontery do infidels, while they doat 
upon idle fables put together by the moſt ignorant. 
heathens, ſtrive to diſcredit the relations in ſcrip- 
ture? by infinuating, that the Hebrews had neither 
inſtruments for writing, tho' the matter they writ. 
with be expreſſed, Fer. xxxvi. 18. the veſſel which 
held it, Ezek. ix. 2. the tool they uſed, Judg. v. 14. 
and the book or roll, Jer. xxxvi. 23. deſcribed to 
have leaves to cut aſunder with a penknife; nor a. 
capacity to dictate what. was worth writing: par- 
ticularly,. they expatiate upon their ignorance of. 
navigation, and the laadſtone; but that is grounded: 
on palpable falſhood, for how cauld the Fews, with- 
out the help of the magnet, ſail to the land of y. 
or the dt coaſt? Not to inſiſt on other proofs that: 
the antients underſtood the property of this ſtone 
well, let it be obſerved, that it is mentioned in: 
{cripture no leſs than ſix times under the name 


D- 
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te, from its turning, and its T2 attraction, 
Job xxviii. 18. whereby the groſs air (Plato calls it 
a divine force) preſſes the iron towards it. 

And here it may be proper to detect the abſurdi- 
ty of ſome late attempts, which thofe men called 
learned have been infatuated enough to perſiſt in, 
although they manifeſtly tend to fubvert revelati- 
on: that ſtupid brood of apoſtaſy the Alcoran, and 
that mixture of all confuſions the Arabic tongue, 
were to be palmed upon us, and imported thither 
as a treafure of Eaſtern literature; while no evi- 
dence could be produced, that the Arabs, who were 
always known to be a colluvies of idle vagabonds, 
ever had any letters or writing among them, till 
ſometime after the apoſtate Jetus, in conjunction 
with a few heteradox Chriſtians, conſpired to ſet up 
that monſter Mahomet (deſcribed 2 Efdr. xv. and 
xvi.) for their Meſſiah. Then indeed Antichriſt 
collected all his poifon into a corpus nequitiæ, a book 
ſtuffed with the tenets of inveterate infidels and all 


the hereſies of the Eaſt, and compoſed of words 
taken from a numberleſs variety of languages, ſpo- 
ken by men, whoſe vagrant and diſunited manner 


of life made them an eaſy prey to the apoſtate ra- 
vagers. What they ſtile the Arabic tongue, then, 
is no more than a piece of arrant forgery; no one 


people upon earth ever ſpoke it, and 'tis hoped ne- 


ver will; it is equally void of ſenſe and certainty, 
and can be of uſe to none but the oppokers of 
Chriſtianity. 

The 
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; brought to their preſent regularity by Ali Abu Bon- 


ignorance, ſo their grand impoſtor was diſtin- 
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The conceſſions made by Dr. Walton, Dr. Po- 
c:c>&e, and others who have treated of the Arabic 
letters and writing, are enough to convince any one 
of the mere novelty of that language, of the artifice 
uſed to combine it out of a multitude of jarring dia- 
les, and to introduce it into a country whoſe in- 
habitants do not ſeem to have had the leaſt reliſh 
for literature. From theſe authors it appears, that 
they had no writing before Mahomet, except per- 
haps ſome ſcraps of rude poetry, like that of the 
Welſh bards, whether genuine or not is extremely 
doubtful, and of no moment towards ſettling their 
language when proved; that their old characters, 
wherein the Alcoran was formerly writ, ſaid to be 
the invention of Moramer the fon of Mora, not 
long before the riſe of Mabomet, and long uſed by 
the Arabs, were very unpoliſhed and indiſtinct, but 
refined into more neatneſs by En Mulka, not leſs 
than 300 years after Mahomet, and after that 


cah, that Shareſtan, a famous author among them, 
relates, that, before A{ah:met, there were two ſects, 
viz. the people of the book, the Fews and Chriſtians 
who inhabited Medina and could read, and the 
idiots of Mecca, who were ignorant of letters; that 
as the natural Arabs were remarkable for their groſs 


guiſhed by the name of Nabeyan Ommian, i. e. the 
illiterate prophet ; conſequently that neither Ma- 
homet, nor his inhumane followcrs, were capable of 

writ 
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writing the Alcoran, but that that ſtupid compoſiti- 
'on, afterwards made the ſtandard of their language, 
was firſt compiled by the apoſtates, in order to e- 
ſtabliſh a Meſſiah of their own ſtamp, R. Salman 
a Fewiſhh talmudiſt, Sergius an Arian monk, &c. 
that it was not licked into ſhape, having gone thro' 
many changes and reformations, till fome hundreds 
of years after the death of Mahomet, and that even 
then it was ſo totally different from any thing be- 
fore known in Arabia, that they were forced to 
inſtitute ſchools to teach their new language and 
character; in fine, that the laſt ſtroke to this dar- 
ing forgery was a tranſlation of the Old Teſtament 
into Arabic, about the year of Chriſt goo, by R. 
Saadias, a Chaldee Jew, ſaid to be a paraphraſe, 
very wide of the Hebrew, and wreſted to a rabbini- 
cal ſenſe. | | 
Indeed, there are ſtrong and certain preſumpti- 
ons, that the implacable enemies of CHRIS’ were 
all along the chief promoters of this dark buſineſs. 
It was tranſacted at the ſame time they were fo in- 
defatigably employed in the invention of pointing, 
talmuds, grammars to ſuit there falſe interpretati- 
ons, and the ſimilitude between the two projects is 
obvious and glaring: the fabulous ſtories of both 
are alike ridiculous, the Hebrew words taken in 
and wreſted the ſame way, from plurals to ſingu- 
lars, letters varied, &c. and they ſay the two gram- 
mars agree as exactly in their features as if children 
of one and the ſame father. What is ſaid in praiſe 
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of this ſuppoſititious language, this Babel of confu- 


fon, muſt dink it for ever with men of ſenſe, that 
it has an hundred, nay five hundred 'words for 6ne 
thing. Could this poſſibly be the ſpeech of one 
people? What imaginable title can it have to ſim- 


plicity, certainty, or affinity with Hebrew, the moſt 


natural, diſtin and determinate of all tongues? 
'Poſtellus has given ſome further hints to lead us to 
the ſource of this wicked jumble 6f dialects: he 
ſays, Mahomet was the ſon of a heathen by a Je- 
eſs, born in that part of Arabia which was full of 
baniſhed Fews and Samaritans, who received him 
for ten years as the Miſſiah, which he aſſigns among 
ether reaſons for thinking that they muſt have been 
the authors of the Altoran, and therefore he calls it 
Fudaiſm "reſtored, nay, rather apoſtaſy eſtabliſhed. 
To which we may add, that it is quite improbable, 
the Zabeans or heathens of Arabia would of their 
own accord aſſume h for Bn, as the heathens 
univerſally 'ufed this word plural. 

Dr. Hide, in his religion of the antient Perſſanc, 
mentions a piece of Jetuiſb impoſture, of a much 
older date, but far leſs pernicious: Zerdufht, who is 
thought to have been one of the captives of Baby- 
lan, after deſerting the true Ged, betook himſelf to 
Perſia, and there became a heathen enthuſiaſt; 
boaſting of certain pretended revelations, which he 
committed to writing, and therewith amuſcd the 
credulous idolaters, and even Gu/htaſp their ſove- 
reign, whoſe father Lohraſpes was a Zabean or wor- 
ſhipper of the heavens. The ſcheme of this imp<i- 
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tor, who ſeems not to have known what he was 
about, was to mix up a religion of heatheniſm and 
ſome perverted Few truths: to give a colour for 


that ſervice which was paid to the powers of the air, 


he taught that they were animated, endowed with 
underſtanding, and had a right to adoration; this 
went glibly down with the Magi or fire-worſhip- 
pers, who {till hold his tenets in high requeſt. We 
find Plato, and other Greeks, refining mightily up- 
on this notion; but the moderns improved it to its 
higheſt pitch, (to the praiſe of their piercing wits 
be it ſpoken ]) by digeſting it into a regular cob- web 
ſyſtem of pneumatics and angelography. 

Upon the whole, it may be ſafely concluded, 
that as, Num. xxili. 23. Surely there is no inchant- 
ment againſt Facob, neither is there any divination 
againſt Iſrael ; ſo there is none will ſucceed againſt 
the Bible. The ſacred ſcriptures are able to ex- 
plain themſelves ſufficiently; and it cannot be 
thought of without indignation, that it ſhould be 
ſuggeſted, that they need Mabometan jargon to il- 
luſtrate their meaning. It has been propoſed to 
lay them open in a plain and ſimple manner, 
wherein conſiderable progreſs has been already 
made. Difficulties no doubt will occur, eſpecially to 
the effeminate and indolent : but let it be remem- 
bered by our men of pleaſure ,that, in ſpite of all their 
indifference, real or affected, God will call them tg 
Judgment; and by our men of learning, who have the 
{way in ſeminaries of education, that an account will 
be demanded what profit fh taleuts have produc'd. 
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The Names and Attributes of. the TRIN I- 
TY of the GENTILES: or, &\2n d 
the ALEtM of the Gentiles. be: Sub- 

| Rlance, Mechaniſm, Feint Powers, Ac- 
trons, Effects; and the Services for their 
Actions reclaimed by Scripture. 


HE evidence already produced may ſuffice to 
F evince, in general, that the heavens were the- 
prime object of idolatry ; to which may be added,. 
that thoſe wildeſt of the Americans, the Carilbees, 
without either letters or writing, were very late- 
ly obſerved to worſhip a deity by the name Che- 
nim or Cemin:, almoſt the original word for hea- 
vens:* and Plutarch is quoted, ſaying, That the 
great gods or demons are thoſe powers by whoſe opera- 
trons the mechaniſm of nature is carried on. Such 
{jaiah xli. 29. calls N ſpirit, and the losfe parts 
in fire and light, whereof the heathens made ep 
repreſentations in melted metal, and termed them 
their princes. Tho' the attributes or powers in the 
iir are deicribed by various names, yet they are all: 


* Morinus de primæv. ling. p. 133. 
Mitzi Zgypriaca, p. 89. 
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124 ABSTRACT FROM 
reducible to three chief ones, the others being ra- 
ther ſo many effects or ſubordinate agencies, but- 
which the nations, grown ſtupid through imagina- 
tion, ſuppoſed to be ſeparate deities. The claim 
P/gl.. cxw. 15. includes all, The names of names to 


| Zehoveh. The antients underſtood. what the. an- 


gelt or material agents did, their irradiation, moving 
the orbs, railing water, Sc. but they thought Ix- 
#OVAH had left. this ſyſtem to their. diſcretion, 
wherein they were groſsly miſtaken; and to pravent 
their being longer impoſed upon, and ſo induced to 
neglect the ſervices they owed him, he gave tre- 
menduous proofs of his ſupremacy over the names, 
and that he could contraul them at pleaſure. 
When CHRIST came into the world, miracles 
of another kind were requiſite: the heathens, in- 
{tead of the chief acts of their gods, which they had 
forgotten, aſſigned them employments of a lower 
nature, ſuch as metamorphoſing, feeding, healing, 
-xeviving from the dead, delivering from ſtorms and 
dangers at ſea; nothing then could be better ſuit- 
ed to demonſtrate Chriſt's omnipotence than the 
works of wonder he performed. The heathens 
were never ſo ſtupid as to think their crimes could 
be blotted out, unleſs their ALEIM were propitiat- 


ed: and ſo they could liſten to our Almighty Sa- 


viour without prejudice, when he declared his mer- 
ciful intentions, that himſelf was as ready as able to 
forgive fins, and to reſcue them out of the hands of 
thoſe powers of darkneſs who were enticing them 

to: 


1 
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to deſtruction : but the Fews, after perverting all 
things human and divine, laboured under a remark-. 
able obduracy, and proved the real Antichriſis, of 
whom in St. John's days there were many, 1 epilt. 
ii. 18, He is Antichrift, a liar, a decetver, who de- 

meth that Feſus is the Chrift, or who doth not confeſs 
that Jeſus Chriſt is come in the fleſh, as the ſame a- 
poſtle affirms. . This character is undoubtedly pro- 

per to ſuch ap tates as have, ever ſince the bleſſed 


. Meſfialrs ſufferings, laboured with all their might. 


to ſubvert the permanent evidences of his miſſion, , 
until their bare-faced attempts have rendered them 
ridiculous and contemptible : theſe poor creatures - 
have been tolerated to run about, oppoſing the glo- 
rious goſpel, in order to prove the inclinations of 
mankind, even as ſome of the Canaanites were left 
to try the Hebrews, and to give: a ſteady luſtre to 
the faithful. 

Were it practicable at this time of day to pro-- 
duce all that concerned the names, images, in/ig- - 
nia, emblems, ornaments, temples, altars, and 
their apparatus, as the ſacerdotal habits, ſacrifices, , 
ſervices, games, with the conſeſſions, prayers, 
hymns, Oc. belonging to the falſe AL EIM, the 
language of the bible might be better underſtood: 
but perhaps it is well for us theſe cannot be retriev- 
ed; they are moſtly dropt into oblivion, and with 
them many enſnaring excitements to idolatry... 
What remains is ſufficient for our purpoſe; as will 


| better appear by deſcending to a few particulars. - 


L3 The. 
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The word Oy is to place, diſpoſe, give name to, 
ſo the plural )) Hbifters, denominators, the Pla- 
cers, Iſa. v. 20. which title of the airs. or names is. 
taken in a bad ſenſe, when they are void of ſpiritual, 
cultivation or improvement, and ſo become nyo. 
(plural feminine) deſolations. P/. xlyi. 8. There are, 
{till footſteps remaining of the uſe of its true ſenſe; 
one quoted from the Ethiopic in Caftelli's lexicon, 
p. 3773. The congregation of the three names, 
«K i. 6. the Chriſtian church, ſo called from its wor- 
40 ſhipping the Trinity.“ The Egyptians have been 
banter'd for making onions one of their ſacred em, 
blems, a ſpecies of which, mp] . Num. xi. 5. is. 
mentioned among the. grateſul ſorts of food in E- 
gyft, too grateful indeed to, the Iſraelites: but the. 
wonder ceaſes, upon cutting up a common onion 
tranſverſely or a-crofs, where we find the znvolucra 
equal in number to the greater ſpheres in our ſyſa 
tem, reckoning from the ſun at the centre; for by 
that diviſion the antients repreſented the courſes of, 
the planetary orbs. _ The word ſingular is uſed for 
the Eſſence- exiſting, Lev. xvii. 21. T hou ſhalt not 
Zollute gwen the very name of thy Aleim, I Feha- 
vah, Third prohibition, Thou ſhalt not apply the 
name of Jehovab, thy Aleim, to vain (or created) 
things, Exod, xx. 7. Obey his vaice--- for my name is 
in kim, Exod. xxiji, 27. So the plural, Eccl. v. 2. 
For the Aleim in the namęs, and thou on earth. Lam. 
Mi. 41. Let us lift up our hearts with our hands unto 
tie Irradiator in the names, Pyal, Ivii. 5. 1 1. Be ex- 
alted, _ 
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alted, O Aleim, above the names. All the bleſlings,. 
which theſe Shemim were made to communicate; 
are the gift of the Eſſence- exiſting, the Swern.Ones, , 
Gen. xlix. 25. Deut. xxxiii. 13. The 1ſraelites 
were to beware of liſting up their eyes to the names, 
as original powers, Deut. iv. 19, The names are 
ordained, P/al. xcvi. 11. H not to rejoice, (for. 
that they cannot do) but to ſhine, to circulate, and. | 
ſo cauſe joy in animals, a joy proceeding from IE- 
HOVAH's bounty; therefore, Prov. xxix. 6. doth, 
the righteous ſing and rejoice. As the heathens had nl 
entertained extravagant notions of the omnipoten- | 
cy of the names, it was predicted that they ſhould 
be ſtripped of their power, glory, &c. not that their, 
natural actions ſhould ceaſe, but that they were to, 
appear to their worſhippers, in natural, colours, ag 
utterly impotent, and. unable to protect from the, 
Divine wrath, and even when they had fully any, 
ſwered all the purpoſes of their creation, their 
powers are to fail and their exiſtence to ceaſe, 1/2, 
xiii. 10. XXXIV. 4, EZek. xxxii. 7. Feel ii. 10. iii. 
16. The threatenings in theſe texts, and elſewhere, 
are all fulfilled ; the names are diſſolved, rolled to- 
gether as a ſcroll, ceaſe to irradiate, and are covered 
with darkneſs and blood, that is, the old typical diſ- 
penſation is finiſhed, and the idolatrous world give 
up their idols as infirm or fragile ſupports, or periſh, 
in an obſtinate adherence, To ſucceed theſe, Je- 
hovab was Iſa. Ixv. 16. to create new. names, and a. 
zew land; which new ſtate Chriſtians have now A. 
glo-,. 
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8 ABSTRACT FRO M 
8 glorious opportunity to embrace, and no alternative 
| but expoſing themſelves to endleſs perdition, 
"1 Me find frequently 72514971 mentioned, the ſimi- 
bi litude, or perhaps that agent which diſtributes things 
into their claſſes or ſpecies, and fo the producer of 
| | an infinite variety of ſimilitudes. So the compound 
oM, Judg. iii. 3. from N the burning heat, and 0 
the likeneſs, or that which gives the idea. See Pſal. 
xvili. 9.1. 2. xcvii. I. civ. 1. / xxix. G. Ixvi. 1 5. where 
the terrible ſimilitude is largely deſcribed, and IE- 
HOVAH ALETM aſſumes as his own all the majeſ- 
ty attributed to the names. There the clouds are 
his chariot, the emblem of government, he rides 
upon the wings of the wind, ſits in judgment upon 
the circumference of our ſyſtem, where darkneſs is 
under his feet, and thence diſpenſes his mandates; 
he diſperſes and deſtroys his enemies by ſending out 
| flames of fire, like the viſage of the fiery orb; he 
: 
; 


darts forth arrows of deſtructive lightening, and 
gives his voice in thunder; he raiſes whirlwinds 
and fearful tempeſts, earthquakes and elementary 
devaſtations expreſs his wrath. Shall the deſcrip- 
tions given by ignorant and fanciful poets be once 
compared with theſe! God was to direct his people 
how he would be repreſented ; they were not to 
make any images of their own head, nor, Exod. 
XX. 4. any likeneſs of what is in the names above, &c. 
David ſays, Pſal. xvii. 15. 1 ball be ſatisfied in 
dn the warmth (that which chears and enlivens 
all creatures) nan of thy ſralitude, The hea- 
chens, 


— 
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thens, however, would not be reſtrained, but muſt 
have inſgnia for the heads of their images, Ezek.. 
xxili. 15. M dyed turbans, caps or tiaras, mado 
of linen rolled round ſeveral times, to ſhew the cir- 
culation of the orbs, and coloured with rays ſpread- 
ing outwards, as the word H expreſſes. So they 
had, Judg. ii. 9. N NIDN 2 ſimilitude of the ſo- 
lar fire. And ſomething is obſervable of this ſort 
among the-pagan Banjans ;* * Their dreſs is very 
& ſingular, above all that of the head, a kind of 
& turban of white muſlin, which they endeavour 
& as much as they can to make in imitation of the 
& horns and head of a cow or heifer. q 
The central orb, where the ſpirit is melted down; 
and whence the rays of light are diffuſed, is 11913. 
to this were the g>yBIN7-}- Ia. xxvii. 9. images of the 
ſun; it gave name to ſeveral cities and regions, 
Foſh. xxi. 32. and to it: the heathens, Jer. vii. 31. 
built high places, where they made their children 
paſs through the fire to hh the ing, 2 Kings xxiii. 
10. They had a temple too for M the fury or 
burning; and a man's name, 1 Chr. vii. 36. ex- 


preſſed the emblem, YM, i. e. the fury of a young 
bull: hence alſo Gharon in the poets; and there is 


a mountain, called pH, Judg. i. 35. which tho 


Amorites probably conſecrated for worſhipping the 


* Poyage de I. Arabie Heurenſe, p. 13 55. 
Þ+ On dit qu” ils adorent toutes ſorts d animaux, mais principalement 
la Þ ache, qui e le grand object de leur culte, Ibid. p. 133. 
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folar fire. The ALR IM of the men of Cuth, 2 Kings 
xvii. 30. was hy- N the very fire circulating at he 
orb of the ſun; and we find a prince of Babylon diſ- 
tinguiſhed by this name, Nergal, Jer. xxxix. 3. A 
lamp of fire, one of the ſeven in the tabernacle, is. 
; 5) ĩs to roll, or revolve in a ſphere. This 3 
gives man am idea of his ſoul, Prov. xx. 27. where 
it is called the lamp of 'Zehovah : and , among 
the rabbies, is a wor ſhipper of fire. The word 5y 
is ſo conſiderable in this operation, that hg the 
circulators became a general epithet for all their i- 
dolatrous objects. The [ſraelites, mindful of what 
they had ſeen in Ægypt, ſet up in Moſes's abſence 
the Hy, or hieroglyphical calf, ſomething to exhibit 
the circulation of heat, whereto correſponded their 
dancing in choirs: but the chief emblem of fire 
was . the bulPs head, a young one uſually as the 
moſt vigorous. . Some of theſe repreſentations, ei- 
ther ſolid or graven, were found among Gideon's 


{poil,. called Num. xxxi.. 50. ry nyab rings ef 


fire circulating: and too great attachment to this 
attribute brought deſtruction on Feroboam's family, 
I Kings xv. 29. The Zidonians worſhipped it un- 

der the female title Aſpteroth, the bright leaders, 
ſaid Gen. xiv. 5. to be ꝰ ) Herned; which was 

likeways the Egyptian Fenus or 1/is, whom they pic- 
tured with cow's horns, as the Greeks did Jo, ac- 
cording to Herodotus : as they had a male emblem 
too, by the name yg, perhaps Jeroboam's two red 
ar golden calves included both the one and the other. 
| There 
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There is another name apparently ſynonimous, 
which they terminated:either maſculine or feminine 
as the fancy prevailed, ?; if it be one word, it 
is the begetter or fender forth of light, the bleſſer, the 
proceeder ſucceſsfully ; if a compound of v and yy, 
it ſignifies he ruler fre. This power had four 
hundred ſacred attendants, all fed at Fezebel's table, 
1 Kings xviii. 19. and even the temple was pollut- 
ed with its graven images, 2 Kings xxi. 7. As the 
patriarchal line, from which our Saviour was to 
ſpring, was in a peculiar manner called wy ble/ſ- 
ed, becauſe in it all the nations of the earth were 
to be bleſſed; ſo he who knew ſo much, and yet 
aimed to deſtroy any one of that line, was ip. facto 
curſed: this takes off the harſhneſs of many vf Da- 
vid's ſpeeches, and makes Pharaoh's compliment 
to Joſeph a very high one, Gen. xli. 43. HAN the 
father of bleſſing; and hence Mary the mother of 
the Bleſſer's expectation was molt juit, Luke i. 48. 
Behold, from henceforth all generations yanageos ſhall 
bleſs me, i. e. ſhall date their happineſs from me. 
We come now to the SECOND ſpecies of attri- 
butes; and find the Egyptians poſſeſſed of ww Ma 
a temple to the light receding, Fer. xliii. 13. This 
was a grand object of heathen worſhip, Fob xxxi. 
26. Deut. iv. 19. Ezek. viii. 16. to it they dedicat- 
ed horſes and chariots, 2 Kings xxiii. 11. and there- 
fore are threatened in the perſon of their god, and 
told that their Sheme/b ſhould be darkened, covered 
with a cloud, go down at nom, tho' theſe at the 
{ame 
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ſame time are ſtrict propheſies of Chri/Ps humilia- 
tion. Samſon, a noted type of the Sun of righte- 
ouſnefs, was termed: a little light, and bis ſtrength 
day in ſeven locks of hair, repreſenting the ſeven 
ſtreams of light between the ſun and the planeta- 
ry orbs. Fal. Ixxiv. 16. Thou did/t prepare the 
light, (the primogenial 11g) and the Shemeſh, (the 
light from-the ſun, after that was formed.) P/al. 
xxi. 16. Make thy faces (the divine and human u- 
nited in Chr:/t) te ſhine upon thy ſervant, The em- 
blem of the diffuſion of light, whether the laurel or 
cedar, is expreſſed by N, Pſal. xxxvii. 35. 2 
green bay tree, or ſome other whoſe branches ſprung 
up like rays. The idolaters it ſeems had alament- 
ing ſolemnity to this power, under che name Y. 
Exel. viii. 14. ſignifying the per faction of heat, 
which ſhews that there was a very early proſpect of 
Chri/?'s paſſion: and the ALEIM of the Moabites 
was wy» 1 Kings xi. 7. the wiſhed-for receder, 
a title taken from the direction of the ſolar rays 
outward, whom ſome 'make to coincide with the 
laſcivious god Camus, alluded to by the apoftle Rom. 
xiii. 13. The reflection from the anterior face ol 
the moon's orb, , was mightily admired by the 
apoſtates, who burnt incenſe to it, 2 Kings xxiil. 5. 
had ALEIM of months, Fuds. v. 8. Hν m of re- 
newed reflextons, monthly progneſticators, Iſa. xlvii. 
13. and wore emblems or repreſentations of the 


moon, Judg. viii. 21. Iſa. iii. 18. As the fluxes f 


ght from the ſtars. are ſeparſtely mentioned, tis 
prob- 
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probable p51. 2 Kings xxxiii. 5. ſtands for the 
luſtre returned from the planets, whereof the de- 
fuxions of water in ſprings, &c. might be an em- 
blem: for the Syrian god g, 2 Kings v. 18. ſigni- 
fied the reflux of irradiation from the fixt ſtars, 
repreſented by the fimegranates on the top of the 
columns before the temple, as Mn te Aars, 
Dent. iv. 19. is a plural word for the ſame thing. 

Among the THIRD claſs of attributes, the Ca- 
naanites had a temple of that action of the ſpirit, 
MAN» 72. xv. 53. whereby the fire is blown and 
ſed: to this they aſcribed the gift of prophecy or 
inſpiration, and made the emblem ſome fort of 
cordial fruit, a citron,or --- ſuch as Virgil deſcribes, 
Georg. ii. 26. | 

«© The happy apple Mia doth produce, 

Of a dull taſte, and moſt unpleaſant juice: 

Het thence a ſov'reign counter-poiſon flows; 

« And th' tree moſt like the lofty laurel grows. 
The tree and apple are in Hebretu M, and of ſuch 
Solomon mentions golden ones, Prov. xxv. 4. (et in 
caſes of ſulver, noting the joint action of the light 
and ſpirit in vegetation; as the golden M repre- 
ſents the pervaſive heat, the ſilver cafe might ſhew 
the yielding and elaftic air: the heathens join'd 
them too, for they made the eagle (the ſpirit) ſa- 
cred to Apollo, the fun, the giver of wiſdom ; and 
from the ſame tree they took both emblems, the 
branches, (or flowers at-top) and the rut. Je- 
HOVAH'S ſovereignty over the wind, or ſpirit, is 


M o 
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ſo frequently aſſerted, that examples are almoſt 
needleſs. Job xxvi. 13. By his ſpirit he garniſhed 
the names. Pal. cvii. 25. He maketh the florm a 
calm; even as CHRIST did, Mark iv. 39. Peace, 
be flill ! and the wind ke and there was à great 
calm. The plenitude of the Divine Spirit which 
reſted upon the Mess1Aan is prophetically and 
ſtrongly expreſſed, 7/a. xi. 2. and a participation 
thereof is promiſed to be poured out upon all fleſh, 
Joel ii. 28. The AL EIN of the nations are called, 
Deut. xxxii. 16. OY Nrangers, denoting | the 
grains of air pouring in from the outermoſt diſper- 
ſions at the circumference ; which irradiation of 
the ſpirit inwards was bignified, in the emblemati- 
cal crowns, by tapering plates with the points 
turned to the head: and as CHRIST received a 
ſupreme infuſion of that whereof the emblem was 
oil, he was a perfect Nazarite, The heathens 
attributed purification to the air; therefore JEHo0- 
VAH threatens to fan them ſo that the wind ſhould 

carry them away, and diſperſe them, Iſa. xli. 16. 
Our author proceeds to explain the other attri- 
butes of the heathen trinity, or names which ex- 
preſs their j Joint or ſeparate action; but, for brevi- 
ty, I muſt omit many of them. He thinks that 
often uſed one, DNV RAY 55, all the hoſt or com- 
bined power of the airs, tho? of a general kind, has 
a more ſpecial reference to the turgid and compreſ- 
ſive action of the groſs air, becauſe NN ſignifies 
to ſwell, or puff up: indeed the agency is joint, as 
the 


- 
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the air could not have this ſwelling (elaſticity phi- 
loſophers call it) unleſs it were acted upon by the 
briſk and lucid atoms; ſo P/al. xxxiii. 6. By the 
word (an epithet of the light) of Jehovah were the 
names made, agitated, and all the hoſts of them by 
my the breath of his mouth, The nations wor- 
ſhipped this ho/?, or united power, even to diſtrac- 
tion, Jer. viii. 2. and xix. 13. The emblem vas 
a goat; and as the ſame word gi is put by the 
Chaldee Jews for to wiſh or luſt after, the heathens 
had their laſcivious Satyrs, and their capriſorm Pan 
blowing through reeds,---There is a temple of 
Y mentioned Judg. xviii. 28. which ſignifies 
the whole extent or ſpace of the heavens ; for the a- 
poſtates thought their ALEIiM immeaſurably ca- 
pacious: therefore JEHov AH lays claim to this at- 
tribute, and his ſervants confeſs it ; Gen. xxvi. 22. 
And he called it Rechoboth---for now Jehovah hath 
made room for us; Pſal. xxxi. 9. Thou haſt ſet my 

feet in a large rogn. 
Of the attributes expreſſing ſtrength are theſe. 
Dan. xi. 38, 39. yd the inſiruments of force: 
the faithful always gave this to Fehovah, their 
firength and their ſong, 1ſa. xii. 2. Whoſe voice is the 
voice of ſtrength, Pſal. Ixxiii. 34. Sing aloud unto 
the Aleim our ſtrength, Pſal. Ixxxi. 2. The vigour 
and ffrength in the firſt-born, expreſſed by , is 
proper to the light; which being one of the prime 
allurements to idolatry, that word became a root 
for vanity, falſehood, &c. hence it is thought, that 
M 2 the 
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41 the hx n of the Egyptians was the ſame with 
if their wu Nya; Heliopolis, a temꝑle to the ſolar 
ö light. Heſea xil. 4. In tha NRrrength of his birth-right 
[| he became a prince of the Aleim. Neb. iii. 16, there 
| is 972 Na a temple of the mighty ones: theſe 
are given to the right owner, I Chron, xxix. 11. 
| Thine, Jehovah, is the greatneſs, and the power, and 
| the gory, and the victory, and the majefty; fer all 
F that is in the names, and on the rolling orb, is thine. 
by Ss finiſhing name upon this article is c). the 
14 magnificent and abſolutely perfect ones ;. whereof the 
it IN or Cherubim were ſimilitudes, to which the 
1 | idolaters erected lofty domes, and called them, A. 
4 mos iii. 15. B27 n temples. or reſidences of 
| the great ones: but this attribute requires a larger 
diſcuſſion, which will be attempted elſewhere, * 
As there was a temple to the /ight and ſpirit, 
Judg. ix. by the title 59A; and as this is a word of 
the utmoſt importance, tho extremely miſunder- 
ſtood in the verſion, its meaning deſerves to be an- 
xiouſiy attended to. Our bibles generally render 
it, covenant; but, in two clear. paſſages, we find 
the ſame word uſed for what cleanſes, purges, purir 
fies like ſoap, Fer. ii. 22. and Mal. iii. 2. JEHOV AH 
ALEIM is infinitely pure, and man's happineſs con- 
ſiſts in communion with him; but that ſociety was 
and is actually cut. off by contracted pollution on 
our part, therefore it was neceſſary ſome cleanſing: 


® See abſtract from Glory er Gravity. 


virtue: 


— — ———_ 
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virtue or purification ſhould intervene, -in order to 
reſtore us to the Divine favour. This the emblems 
exhibit ; the light penetrates, ſeparates, refines ; 
the ſpirit ſerves to cleanſe, ſoſten, meliorate, ſo far 
as the body is concerned: but JenovAn engag- 
ed, in another manner, (nay he was ſworn to ful- 
fil his engagement) to purify our contaminated ſpi- 
rits, even to raiſe up for us a perfect purifier, one 
who ſhou'd have all the pervaſive, ſearching, healing 
properties of Light, attended with the Holy Air's 
mollifying influences; who was to be cut off, firſt 
typically in the animals ſacrificed, then really in 
the perfon of Jeſus the Muzzrag. This is 115 
NM cut off a purifier, in the tranſlations to make 
a covenant, which was anticntly done, Gen. xv. 9. 

by n dividing the parts of the ſlain hieroglyphic 
victim, to ſhew the intereft each party had there- 
in, and MN y paſſing between them to ſignify conſent z 
fo Jer. xxxiv. 18. Sacrifice was a reiterated memo- 
rial of this act, P/al. I. 5. cutting off (laying) my 
purifier in ſacri fig: to which ſalt, that univerſal 
purgative, was to be added, Lev. ii. 13. So the law 
became the book of the purifier, containing the ty- 
pical'evidences ; the tables engraved by God's own 
hand were the words of Berith, Exod. xxxiv. 28. 
or the terms of purification; and the ark, the ark 
of the purifier. This method of reconciliation be- 
tween the ALEIM and mortals, was made the baſis 
of covenants. pacifications or treaties of agreement 
between man and man; therefore they exhibited 


M 3 it 
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it by Na /aying, ſacrificing and dividing an animal 
type, and. participating or feeding upon it in con- 
junction. When the types grew old, and the ful- 
neſs of time drew near, the promiſes became clear- 
er, Mal. iii. 1. n N the performer of the 
purification, whom ye deli: ht in, behold he ſhall come. 
Dan. ix. 26. wp NI) the. anointed one ſhall de 


cut f. What. the blood of the purifier, Zach. ix. 


11..was to do, ſee Rev. i. 5. And waſhed us fron 
our ſins in his own blood. The heathens transferred 
this whole buſineſs to the heavens,, which they 
took for ALEIM, confederates ſworn to redeem 
them: hence their mimic purgations by bled, by 


water, by fire, &c. for this they made their ſons 


D paſs through the fire, to be ſeraph'd, and ob- 
tain purity thereby, Jer. xix. 5. The modern 


Jews and deiſts have publickly renounced all title 


to the purifier ;, and are too puffed up, with their 
own ſufficiency to ſec the. dreadful conſequences. 
The heathens too had their yg N or temple 


of the fworn ones, the emblem of. which oath was. 


THR the cak-rree:. but Fal. xxxiv.. 12. Bleſ:d 


is the nation whoſe Aleim is _Fehovah. Ibid. li. 1. 5 


1 


The fool hath ſaid in his heart, there are ud Aleim. 1 


The men of Emath were not ſuch fools, for they A 


had ALEIM, and called them NW] N the procurers A 
of an atonement, 2. Kings xvii..30. for the ancients i 


knew well they ſtood in need of one: and Amis Mi 


viii. 14. They ſwore ly NgwR the atoner of Samaria. 
They looked for we a king to reſcue them from 


cor- 


LL - 
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corruption, whom the Sepharveans. denominated 
D-. 2 Kings xvil.. 31. the illuſtriaus leader; 

whoſe emblem was MN a robe ſabl'd or furr'd, 
fuch as Elijab wore; and perhaps the white gar- 

ments of the prieſts pointed at the fame thing: Ex. 

xv. II. Fehovah, glerious. in holineſs. 

As the nations were ſtrangely. infatuated with. 
their hy or. celeſtial cammanders, in whoſe cauſe 
1 ſo many of. their prieſts periſhed by the conteſt with 
i Elijah; ſo they worſhipped H»wwn1 DDD the 
y = agency of the names, Fer. vii. 17. notwithſtanding: 
: = 
Y 


the many teſtimonies JEHOV AH. gave of his ſu; 
premacy, which. ſhews that. they ſtruggled under 


s. invincible prejudices. They, thought. the names 
ps laboured in.their behalf, ſo called them u] the 
n operators, and built a temple on that account, 1 Sam. 
- xxxi. . Pſal. cvi. 36. and they formed with great 
r labour and application various repreſentations of 
. = theſe powers in gold and filver, 1/a. xlvi. 1. Ho. 


xiii, 2. which was ſtrictly, forbidden to the Jetus, 
Exod. xx. 4. Deut. ix. 16. Theſe cnmy or labo- 
rious workers, they divided into. claſſes: they call- 
ed them celeſtial gods, for their. agency in the at- 
moſphere, and conſecrated tops of mountains, 
towers, pyramids; terreſtial, when their. action 
reached the ſurface of the earth, in vegetation, c. 
and erected low. altars of turf upon. the ground, 
offering them corn and- other fruits; infernal, for 
what they did in the abyſs, cracking the. ftrata, or 
ſending forth ſprings, whom they worſhiꝑped in 


Caves. 


/ 
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caves, clefts of the rocks, Iſa. lvii. 5. hence their ſa- 
cred fountains, rivers, fiſhes, mizerals, &c. Hence 
their temples of 15p19 the compreſſor of ſolids; and 
of A the former or binder together of rocks, orbs, 
the plaſmator and ſtrengthener of animal bodies, &c. 
which attribute JEHovan lays claim to, Deut. 
xxxii. 37. and whereof the antients made a great 
fone the ſacred emblem. Hence too their Hyy 
n the lord the ſupporter, with his emblem = 
palm. 

They called their AL RIM y the author of lo- 
cal motion, 2 Kings xviii. 34. therefore are threat- 
ened and puniſhed with wandering or a fugitive 
life, as Cain was, ſo P/al. lix. 12, 16. the emblem 
was ſome ſounding inſtrument, rendered /i/trum, a 
cymbal or timbrel. Alfo there is a temple of 
Town the placers or diſpoſers; whereof the ſpider 
that curious worker, Prov. xxx. 28. bears the 
name, and conveys an idea: Job confeſſes the true 
Proprietor, xxxiv. 1 3. who diſpoſed the whole ſphere. 
They had Biths to ADY the inſtrument of car- 
riage; and to Nhe prejector, or thrower of things 
forward, leaving at the ſame time what is project- 
| ed to ſhift for itſelf, by removing the hand, which 
gives an idea of deceit, and of Hermes or Mercury 
the cheating deity. Their qt hy, 2 Kings i. 2. 
of Ekron, was the lord the author of fluidity, who 
makes way for the birds to fly, and fiſhes to ſwim, 
by the flux of air and water, to whom they dedi- 
cated the fly, 1/a. vii. 18, 


The 
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The daily revolver of the earth, 5am, had a 
temple, and dances ; the mw * or cauſer of it 
to decline, had another; and the Avites worſhipped 
for ALEIM HY the leader of the orbs round as 
it were in a tether or chain, of which = Na collar, 
monile, was an emblem, as was the ox, and the turtle. 
There was a temple of jw the renewer of ſeaſons, 
whereof zvary, or tooth,, was an emblem; another 
of ry, Amos iii. 15. the bringer of winter; ano- 
ther of ſummer yy the ripener of fruits, ibid. and 
one of N. == xxxii. 36. the changer of all 
things, from whom probably the moderns borrow- 
ed their ſtupid notions of tranſmigration and meta- 
morphoſes; Mal. iii. G. I am Jehovah, I change not. 

They thought their gods could give them fore- 
ſight, therefore they erected a temple to N 
the giver of intelligence by ſigns, and had their 
dreamers and augurs; hence the Babylonian 111 
the author of prophecy, Iſa. xlvi. 1. the ALEIM 
mas, 2 Kings xvii. 31. the revealer of ſecrets by vi- 
fon; and c)). Gen. XxxX1.. 19. the ſignifiers of 
future eyents, probably the ſame with the Cheru- 
bim, oracular images.. Ofthe-ſame kind was their 
Tay M2 2 Exr. vii. 28. a temple of the ſtrengtb- 


ener of imaginatian, of him. who could make them 
thoughttul and witty. 


This word is often uſed for ſin, and is the name of ſome ſpe-- 
cies of cedar, whereof the tabernacle was built, that type of CAriſtꝰs 
becy, which bore our fin, Sce Exod, xxv. 5. and Iſa. xli. 19. 


Among 
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Among their laſcivious gods was yy, Jer. xlviii. 
2.3. the cauſer of carnal copulation, which yy ſigni- 
fies, and, as a grand ſeducement, became the root for 
iniguity; hence the abominable amours of Ovid's 
deities. Another was -n D the producer of 
convulſion or trembling, 2 Chr. xv. 16. tremor in 
coitu; as Priapus's inſtrument is expreſſed by the 
horror, pavor, attending the act, Fob xl. 17. The 
ſinetus of his g (verendorum) are wrapt together, 
They had a temple to y, 72/. xiii. 20. the o- 
pener of the womb, and the apoſtates worſhipped 
him to avert barrenneſs, with many filthy rites: Jz- 
HOVAH not only reclaims this attribute, but ſepa- 
rated for a peculiar reaſon to himſelf every male 
d opening the matrix, Num. Xviii. 15. 80 4 
MN, Num. xxxii. 36. a temple of the cauſer to con» 
ceive, the enlivener of the fetus: but here the Moſt 
High baffled them all, Ia. vii. 14. Behold a virgin 
ſhall conceive ! And another to DD, Jaſb. xv. 26. 
the deliverer from danger in bringing forth, even 
down to beaſts and vegetables. There was a Baal 
or power ye of multiplication, mentioned Song 
Vi1i.+11, whence Abraham had part of his name, 
and God every where claims this attribute, Gen. 
i. 22. And that their young might be provided for 
when born, with milk or other food, they muſt 
have a temple of 5459, Fer. xlviii. 23. the diſtri- 
buter of nouriſhment, with his ſymbol the camel. 

That property of tubes in plants, and veſlels in 
animals, whereby the air is environed, and the flu- 


ids 
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ids made to circulate, is expreſſed by N, 2 Sam. 
xiii. 23. whereof the emblem ſeems to have. been 
a leek or ſcallion; and, Num. xi. 5. the precious 
fruits are ſaid to be thruft forth by the action of light, 
Deut. xxxiii. 14. The forcing of theſe fruits out 
of the earth for our ſuſtenance, or milk into the 
mother's breaſt to ſupport the child, the heathens 
thought the work of their ꝰν . /ufficers, Pſal. cvi. 
37. to whom they dedicated, 1/a. xxxii. 12. fields 
of defire. And the Philiſtines had a houſe for 337, 
Foſh. xv. 41. the producer of increaſe by generation, 
whereof the finny brood were emblems, and fo this 
god was imaged like a % But one of the prin- 
cipal temples was that of HH (Bethlehem) the 
feeder, or provider of bread, meat, victuals: Chriſt 
proved this to be his property by miracle, John vi. 
12. The means of obtaining bread, or defending 
the right to what they had, was ch warfare : 
ſo Chrift warred for us, and gives us ſpiritual nou- 
riſhment, and he obtained a complete conqueſt 


over thoſe material ſeducers who ſtrove to take the 
bread of life from us. 


| 
| 
! 
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a Treatiſe of PoweR ESSENTIAL and 
MECHANICAL; wherein the Original, 
and that Part of Religion which is now 
Natural, is ſlated. 


8 O imagine that natural knowledge never 


made any conſiderable progreſs till lately, 
in this or any other country, and that it was 


brought to light by a few fancied diſcoverers in out 
own age, is a dangerous error; to ſhew the per- 
nicious tendency whereof, for the benefit of him- 
ſelf and mankind, our author has been induced to 
ſpend his whole life, in ſearching into the remoteſt 
corners of antiquity, in tracing nature through her 

various operations, in aſcertaining the meaning of 
the beſt of hooks, and in finding out the analogy be- 
tween material ideas and the things of an inviſible 
{piritual ſtate : in the iſſue, he found the true phi- 
loſophy revealed in the Zbrew ſcriptures, dictated 
by Him who muſt be infinitely well acquainted with 
his own workmanſhip, nor could have any inten- 


tion to palm manifeſt falſehoods upon his choſen 


people ; that it was known, expreſſed, conteſted, 
and determined, many thouſand years beyond what 
is falſely called antiquity; the Greets being not on- 


ly 
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Iy-the lateſt but the moſt ignorant of the gentiles, 
out of whoſe rubbiſh the ſyſtems in vogue are ſtoln 
and patched up; that the inſpired volume contains 
a complete view-of the diſpenſations of nature and 
of grace, which ought not to be truſted to the ex- 
planations of heathen atheiſts, or apoſtate Ferws z 
and finally, that it is writ with inimitable accura- 
cy, contains as much real knowledge as we are 
capable to receive, and gives the neceſſary ideas of 
every thing divine. 

To illuſtrate this, it has been ſhewn, that the 
ſubſtance of the names, thoſe mechanical repreſen- 
tations of the AL EIM, was not empty ſpace, nor of 
infinite extent, but a created maſs of unadhering a- 
toms, all in contact, and circumſcrib'd, and abſolutely 
Full; that it was inactive, had no e;.ential powers or 
properties, nor was endow'd with any productive vir- 
tue, or intelligence; that the Al EIM ſuperindu- 
ced motion, formed it into a perpetual machine, and 
gave it that expanſive force whereby the earth and 
other orbs were embelliſhed and regulated; that the 
earth was formed, not from a fortuitous concourſe 
of atoms gravitating through a boundleſs vacuum 
towards an imaginary centre, but was a hollow 
ſphere filled with the celeſtial matter, which being 
put in action, brought a compreſſion upon the ſo- 
lids, firſt moulded it (the earth) into a hard ſhell 
or cruſt, which having broke, it ruſhed through 
the apertures, ſhifted places with the waters on 
the ſuriace, and fo the dry land appeared, in the 

N 


{ame 
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ſame manner as after the deluge ; that the AL RIM 
made the Adamah, or vegetable matter, prolific, by 
ſorting the atoms it conſiſts of into their ſeveral 
ſpecies, -ſo diſpoſed, organized and planted, as to 
take impreſſions from the material agents, and 
thereby to be nouriſhed, augmented, and rendered 
fruitful ; that one portion of the airs was formed 


into an orb of fire, a focus in the midſt of the me- 


chaniſm, to tranſmit light and admit the ſpirit, to 
produce that rotation of the planetary orbs where- 
by they receive and reflect light, compoſe a ſort of 
branched candleſtick, and fo occafion the annual 
viciflitudes, bring about the ſeaſons, and give us 
our nights and our days. 

That the ALEIM made out of the Adamah ani- 
mals, beaſts, birds, and fiſhes, (even whales as the 
moſt ſurpriſingly large) differing in ſhape, ſize, or- 
der, with diſtinct organs, appetites and inſtincts, ſo 


as to exhibit by their actions the orders, policies, 


virtues or vices of mankind in ſociety, which I 
think will include the whole of natural religion, 
independent of revelation. Adam, the root of hu- 
man nature, was framed for nobler purpoſes, to be 
tried, proved, and qualified for a ſtate of immedi- 
ate communion with his Creators, IEHOVAH A- 
LEIM; for this he was favoured and inſtructed in 
a moſt extraordinary manner, by means of the 
emblems in Paradiſe ; but ſo far was he from being 
endowed with an intuitive knowledge of God, that, 
even after he had been exquiſitely taught, ſenſe 

got 
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got the victory over faith, he liſtened to his ſenſual 


companion, took the names for his deity, forfeited 
the divine protection, and expoſed himſelf to the 
puniſhment due to his crime; which had been un- 
doubtedly inflicted with the ſtricteſt ſeverity of 
juſtice, had not the AL EIM previouſly engaged 
themſelves by oath, conditionally if he fell, to diſ- 

play the ſupremacy of their love in his recovery. 
If God, inſtead of framing the univerſe into ſo 
curious a piece of perpetual motion, had deigned 
to tranſact all by his own immediate preſence, 
there had been no uſe for giving the SHemim ſuch 
regular laws, nor would man have an oportnnity 
to give free proof of his fidelity to the Moſt High; 
and, beſides, a quite other diſpoſition of things 
muſt have appeared than we are at preſent ac- 
quainted with. Mechaniſm, or the action of mat- 
ter upon matter by contact, ſhews it cannot act 
other ways; inverting its order, or arreſting its a- 
gency, demonſtrates Power Eſſential, that of the 
ALEIM: nor could we have ſtronger or more ſenſ- 
ible evidence that the names are only ſervants to 
JtHov An, than by being ſhewn how they move 
and operate mechanically. It is by no means for 
the honour of the ALEIM to work by occult qua- 
lities ; they glory in the obvious perſpicuity and 
perfection of their handy-work, and moſt juſtly ex- 
pect from man the tribute ariſing from full convic- 
tion, praiſe, admiration, and humility. Pſal. xix. 
1. The names declare the glory of the Irradiator : the 
N 2 royal 
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royal prophet does not ſay, that projection, gravi- 
ty, attraction do fo, or that inert matter can act, or 
emit power, at a diſtance, where it is not. Tho 
AL EIM alone haye this innate attribute: they, while 
ſeparated from and exalted above all created things, 
can ſend their commands through. the moſt diſtant 
parts of nature with a celerity quicker.than thought; 
but as the names give us an idea of their Being and 
Manner of Exiſtence, the ſcriptures make theſe too 

repreſent their place of reſidence, with the words 
bol diſtinction holy, ſeparated, &c. Fſal. xi. 4. Jebo- 
vah in his holy temple---in the names his throne , ibid. 
xIvi. 4. The holy place the tabernasles of the Meft 
High. Man could take ideas of the divinity no 
otherways; and yet are not theſe deſcriptions bold 
Oriental rhetorical figures, i. e. lies, as idle com- 
mentators ſuggeſt, for all perfections are centred 
in JEHOVAH ; every creature is his, and in him as 
their capacious, original, 

To underſtand and contemplate the works af 
God, and to make ſolemn acknowledgments of his 
wiſdom and power, was the Sabbath ſet apart; nor 
was this foi got by the Jerus and heathens, even 
when immerſed in ignorance, as appears by quota- 
tions from Linus, Homer, Callimachus, Solon: and 
it is ſaid to be a phraſe of the Cabbaliſts, That 
< he who doth not keep the Sabbath hath no juſt 
<« ſentiments, either of the deſign of this created 
machine, or of a future ſtate.” It is man's no- 
dleſt employment to aſpire after the knowledge of 

his. 
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his great Original, in his works, that he may be 
thereby fitted for a proſpect of higher objects, when 
the operations of this ſyſtem ſhall ceaſe, and when 
what is repreſented by ſeuen in days or time fhall 
be accompliſhed; that he may then be qualified 


to mingle with the elect, and riſe far above the ſe- 


ven ſpheres, where all things expreſſed by yaw /e- 
ven are fulneſs, perſection, ſaturity of enjoyment, 
by the contemplation of ineffably perfect beings. 
and glorious manſions. If fo, how great muſt 
their crime be, who attempt to difpoileſs the A- 
LEIM of their eſſential and unalienable powers, and 
to give them to matter? to rob them of the love 
and ſervice of their ſubjects, and ſo theſe at the 
fame time of their eternal happineſs? Sure this is 
guilt of the higheſt nature, and far exceeds any poſ- 
ſible breach of the ſocial or moral duties. If this 
loſt unhappy Adam his chief felicity, and rendered 
an atonement of infinite value requiſite ; what are 
theſe men to expect, who have wilfully evacuated 
the Divine Immenſity, by giving it ta a vacuum? 
or can any plea be offered to alleviate their ſentence 
but groſs ignorance ? This is the bait the Devil 
has always uſed to ſeduce mankind, to withdraw 
them from their dependence on the Moſt High, 
by infinuating that there are incommunicable and. 


uncontroulable powers in the air; and with this he 


blinded the eyes of the infatuated nations. | 
The antient heathens could not plunge all at 

once into atheiſm ; for they kney at firſt that the 

N 3 names 
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names were only a machine, and no more than 2 
created image of the Divine Powers: they began 
by imagining, that JEHoV AH, had left this ſyſtem. 
to their management, and that they, as his illuſtri- 
ous vicegerents, and intervening miniſters between 
him. and the human. race,, deſerved a. ſuperior re- 
gard ; then they reaſoned themſelves into a ſtrong 
perſuaſion, (after they had ungratefully forgotten 
and given up the ſupreme objects of faith) that ſenſe 
was their guide, and the heavens their ALEIM; 
and, laſtly, they grew ſo perfectly ſtupid, that they 
loſt all knowledge not. only of the. inexpreſſibly 
glorious Three, but even of the trinity of mecha- 
nical agents which their fathers were ſo fond of: 
in this bewildered condition. did the Son of God. 
find them, when. they were in ſuch a ſtrait for. dei- 
ties, that they gave the compliment of apotheo/is to 
one another, to kings, to ſanguinary tyrants, to any 
who had pride, ambition, and impudence enough 
to lay claim to their adoration. 

The ſcriptures are clear, that there are two ſorts 
of power: that of the Eſſence- exiſting, infinite and 
eternal, who works without. means viſible to us, 
and can controul all finite powers, becauſe they act 
only by his permiſſion, and accordiug to the laws 
he impoſed upon them at their formation. The o- 
ther delegated, ſenſible, mechanical, and bounded 
within its own proper ſphere; in relation to our 
bodies, immenſe, the fountain of animal life and 
Sport; 3 but, as to our ſpiritual or immaterial 


part, 
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part, it can communicate nothing, for whatever 
is not connected with the machine by touch muſt 
be God's immediate deed. To make the names 
then act out of courſe, or contrary to that mecha- 
niſm which the antients knew they exerciſed, was 
miracle, and a full demonſtration. of the being and 
attributes of the true ALEIM. When men loft 
the knowledge of revelation, whether conveyed by 
hieroglyphies or letters, each fell to make a ſcheme 
for himſelf, and then gueſſing, without evidence, 
was firſt called reaſoning: imagination, once in- 
dulged, led mortals. into a labyrinth of errors, nor 
ceaſed till it had filled them with ſelf-ſufficiency 
(the worſt of poiſons) and the thickeſt mental dark» 
neſs; out of which maze there is no clue to guide 
us but the infallible records of. revelation. 

One, ignorant of the mechanical powers in the 
names, cannot pretend to acquire knowledge other- 
ways than, by recurring to the Hebrew words of 
Jenovan; to the writings of heathens, who were 
perpetually fluctuating and groping; in the dark; 
or to experiments, liable to a thouſand: uncertain» 
ties. Anobſervator may look on the pendulum of 
a clock, ſee its dependence on the wheels, and 
theirs on the ſpring or weight, but finally he muſt 
own that the- whole motion depends-upon the me- 
chaniſm of the airs: if he goes further, and gives a 
looſe to fancy, we ſhall hear him raving of neceſſi- 
ty, infinite ſubſtance and ſpace, (to form a Deus 
and afford him a ſenſorium) eternal. morality, new 

N whims: 
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whims in religion, and forſooth new worlds too. 
If ſuch an one gets a ſmattering in Greet, Latin, 
or Arabic books, where he will find no abſurdity 
unpatrionized, he cannot miſs to be wonderfully 
rivetted in any hypotheſis he pleaſes to aſſume; 
hence he commences net only a man of ſuperior 
ſagacity, but profoundly learned, whoſe quotations 
are irreſiſtable authority to ſuch as are indolent e- 
nough to take them off his hand unexamined and 
upon truſt. The bible is a better pill to ſwallow; 
it is incomparably leſs complaiſant than imaginati- 
on, deſcribes man naturally ignorant, foolith and 
corrupt, and ſhews that he can neither know any 
thing of importance without a director, nor do any 
thing of himſelf to enſure his own felicity. 

No naturaliſt, let his parts be ever fo acute, 
can do more than ſhew one fort of matter moved 
or acted upon by another, and fo backward or for- 
ward, till it be out of his reach: nothing but down- 
right folly or atheiſm can lead him to attribute a- 
ny properties to inanimate atoms but ſolidity, 
bounded by ſurface and figure, and liable to im- 


pulſe; but to ſay matter can act without means or 


contact, or where it is not preſent, is to advance 
a doctrine more ſenſeleſs, if poſſible, than tranſub- 
ſtantiation. If, when he is non-plus'd, and he finds 


a knot that baffles his ſkill, he call in a Deus to his 


aſſiſtance, and make him act arbitrarily ; that, 
without ſpecial evidence, is reading nature back- 
wards, flying to occult qualities, and turning phi- 

ſophy 
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toſophy into an ipſe dixit. Man without revela- 
tion can be nothing but an atheiſt, and without ad- 
hering to ſenſe he muſt be a fool. We have heard 
much about the heathens worſhipping demons, 
good or bad genii, by thoſe who knew not that the 
names, fire, light, ſpirit, were each what the Hebrew 
calls Iod, an angel or agent, one of the three 
powers in the air, (which, tho' intrinſecally good, 
are extremely hurtful, nay deſtructive beings, when 
miſapplied) and that theſe were the prime objects 
of their admiration: Mr. Hutchinſon has ſaid e- 
nough to cure a miſtake founded upon Jewiſh for- 
geries, which make the Cherubim intelligent ſpirits, 
in the ſhape of men, birds, monſters, or in ſhort a- 
ny thing to evade the truth; whence the Romib 
church was deluded to believe ſaints and angels in- 
terceſſors ; and Milton upon this has built his abo- 
minable farce, wherein, as has been juſtly obſerv- 
ed, he takes the Devil for his hero. 

Ignorance of the ſcriptures, which deſcribe the 
powers of the machine, whereby it acts upon ani- 
mal bodies, circulates the blood (for that is literal- 
ly revealed, and no modern diſcovery) and other 
fluids, gives motion, life and ſenſation, has produc» 
ed a world of abſurdities, one falſehood generally 
proved by another, endleſs heaps of mathematical 
concluſions without any data: hence we are labori- 
ouſly told, by ſuch as would be pagans if they knew 
how, that the ſoul moves the body as God (the Deus 
they aim at) moves the parts of the univerſe, to. 


prove: 


— 
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prove no doubt that brutes and they are upon a level, 
and both naturally immortal: wondrous civility ! 
It muſt be no ſmall diſappointment to theſe gentle- 
men, to be informed, from inſpired authority, that 
their 7m mortality was long ago forfeited, nor can 
be again recovered but by an early application to 
him who is the Lord of life, and who purchaſed it 
with his own blood. 

When a man of an inquiſitive, plauſible genius, 
has compiled together a ſet of principles adapted 
to the itching humour of the times, and is conſe- 
quently loaded with large encomiums, called a phi- 
loſopher, and followed as a premier, tis viſible any 
errors he may patronize muſt be very extenſively 
hurtful, eſpecially when they concern matters of 
infinite importance to all mankind. One would 
think, that ſuch an one, born in a Cbriſtian coun- 
try, who had acceſs to examine books dictated by 
the Supreme Author of this ſyſtem, would firſt have 
qualified himſelf to read and underſtand them, be- 
fore he had dared to reject revelation, to ſet up a 
ſcheme in direct oppoſition thereto, ſtoln from the 
worſt and blindeſt of the heathens, and not only to 
ſet aſide IEHOVAH ALEIM, but to deny the firſt 
agents in nature their real and obvious powers: at 
leaſt, it might be ſuppoſed, that ſo great an under- 
taker would have ſhewn, from his collections and 
deſcriptions, that he had viewed and obſerved vaſt 
variety of natural things, and traced them in vari- 

ous 
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ous ſituations; and ſo convinced us, that he had 
ample ſenſible evidence for all his deductions. 

Has Sir Iſaac Newton done this? or Dr. Samuel 
Clark, and the other interpolators, tranſpoſers and 
alterers of his notions? No ſuch thing can be pre- 
tended. But ſome childrens gewgaws, a three- 
corner'd piece of glaſs, a hole in a window, the 
pendulum of a clock, (which ſhew no more than 
a few very ſingular properties of the names) may, it 
ſeems, become the foundation of mighty difcove- 
ries, deemed of ſufficient force to depoſe the mate- 
rial rulers, fire, light, ſpirit, thoſe heavens which 
declare the glory of the ALE1M, and are the only 
permanent teſtimonies of IEHOVARH's Arength, his 
wiſdom, and his benignity: hence we muſt call ex- 
panſion, elaſticity; compreſſion on bodies, the weight 
of the atmoſphere; that on fluids, whereby they 
are forced upwards when the ſpirit gives no reſiſt- 
ance, ſuction; motion of bodies by the impulſe of 
air, a mixture of projection and attraction; and the 
cauſe of motion itſelf, which every one knows is 
without, muſt lurk within the ſurface of the atoms: 
beſides, nothing can be done, unleſs emptineſs clear 
the way, and give matter liberty to act where it is 
not preſent. 

In Newton's optics we are taught, . That to 
& make way for the laſting and regular motions of 
ce the planets and comets, it is altogether neceſſa- 
e ry that the celeſtial ſpaces ſhould be empty of all 
c matter, unleſs perhaps we except ſome very 
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<< thin vapours, ſteams or efluvia, which may ariſe 
<< from the atmoſpheres of earth, c. That the 
<< feigned and imaginary matter with which the 
*© heavens are filled is by no means uſeful for ex- 
ve plaining the phænomena of nature can do no- 
& thing but retard motion, and make the frame of 
© nature languiſh.“ Having thus diſcarded the 
heavens, we mult next believe that there is no mat- 
ter more ſubtile than the groſs earth we tread up- 
on: © Are not the ſun and fixed ſtars great earths 
e vehemently hot, whoſe heat is conſerved by the 
« greatneſs of their bodies, and the mutual action 
„and re- action between them, and the light 
© which they emit, and whoſe parts are kept from 
% fuming away, not only by their fixity, but alſo 
<< by the vaſt weight and denſity of the atmo- 
« ſpheres incumbent upon them, and very ſtrong- 
ly compreſling them, and condenſing the va- 
< pours and exhalations which ariſe from them?“ 
This ſaluo againſt the waſte of light was a myſtery 
to him, who knew not that the ſun's atmoſphere 
was no leſs immenſe than the circumference of our 
{yitem, where the light condenſes into ſpirit, and 
that this, preſſed inwards with vaſt force, feeds the 
central fire, and enables it to ſend forth perpetual 
ſtreams of light without diminution. If a fluctu- 
ating query will not paſs for evidence, a notorious 
falſehood is added to help it out, thus: Are not 
“ groſs bodies and light convertible into one ano- 
* ther?---Earth by heat becomes * and by cold 

returns 
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te returns into earth: denſe bodies, by fermentati- 
<< on, rarefy into ſeveral ſorts of air, &c.” Here 
we are in a fair way of finding the philoſophers 
tone, and becoming Ryficrucians indeed!---at the 
expenſe of revelation, and common ſenſe! 

Our ſoph began very early to forge his ſcheme, 
having previouſly qualified himſelf by ſtudying the 
romances of Defcartes and Kepler, inſtead of learn- 
ing to read the HeBREw ſcriptures, which he had 
heard Mr. Locke and others of his aſſociates declare 
they could make nothing of, after poring over 
them many years; as none ever did, or ever will, 
who give a looſe to imagining: and ſo, at twenty- 
four years of age, not half-taught and without a 
tutor, he retires from Cambridge, to a garden, on 
account of the plague; a fatal omen of his peſti- 
lential notions? Here, it ſeems, he formed the 
mighty work, and ſhewed the pregnancy of his 
genius, in about a year and a half, tho' it took up 
twenty years more before he and his aſſiſtants could 
frame crooked lines to keep it in countenance. 
One thing remained to give it the finiſhing ſtroke; 
there was a Hiatus to fill up; ſo a Deus muſt be 
patched up, from ftupid pagans or inveterate apo- 
ſtates, to conſtitute ſpace. Prodigious fabricator? 
who wanted only an air- pump to make a vacuum, 
and a pendulum or ſwing to prove it; a loadſtone, 
a bit of amber or jet, to form a philoſophy; a ſpy- 
glaſs, and a pair of compaſſes, to find out infinite 
worlds; a glais-bubbic, and a board with 2 hole in 
Xe 0 | | 
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it, to deſcribe all the wonders of light. Who 
knows, but, by following ſo famous an example, 
even women and children may hereafter commence 
ſage philoſophers, by blowing phlegm through a 
ſtraw, or ſtaring at ſoapy velicles ! 

Much depends upon his Deus, and therefore he 
fortifies him with the ſuffrages of Pythagoras, Tha- 
les, Virgil, Philo the Few, whom he is pleaſed to 
call antients; and we find added with a ſneer, ** So 
c alſo thought the ſacred writers.” St. Paul ſays 


expreſsly, 1 The. iv. 5. The gentiles knew nat God; 


the Athenians confeſſed him to be unknown; and 


the Jews apoſtatized totally from their ALEIM at 
the Captivity. The real ancients always acknow- 


ledged a trinity; deiſm and ignorance took their 


birth together: nor have we any need of CHRISVT, 
if the Newtonian antients may be truſted, who 
were themſelves ſelf-ſufficient, and ſo only menti- 


oned their Deus in complaiſance, or called him 


dio (plural) to keep in with the multitude. The 
groſs notion, that God cannot act at a diſtance, or 
ſee but where he is preſent, made fools think that 
he mult be infinitely extended. The prophets have 
taught us otherways, and that demonſtratively : 
they deſcribe him looking down on the humble 
things in heaven and on earth, irradiating or ſend- 
ing forth power to the remoteſt regions, and mi- 
nutely acquainted with all the events of futurity, 
Jo deiſts all places may be alike holy; but believ- 
ers are inſtructed, that JEHOVAH dwells in the 


ſeparate 
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ſeparate and holy names, the inviſible Trinity, where- 
of the material names are no more than ME 
or repreſentatives. 

| Tho' the heathens applied the word infinite to 
their gods, it was not in the ſenſe of extenſion, but 
of circulation, whereof the emblem was a ring; 


which ſeems to be the import of yerſes cited from 
Orpheus : 


% O thou, who, by the air's converſive force, 

% Driv'| in a conſtant circulating courſe, 

© Thou ſhining vortex of the heaven's vaſt ſphere, 
« Fove Dionyſius, mighty father! hear.“ 


When they ever dreamt of a vacuum, they made it 
a ſpace beyond this ſyſtem for their god to breathe 
into; ſo idly thought the Pythagoreans, and Ari- 
flatle : but Plato, That the ſphere of univerſal na- 
<« ture enfolds every thing within its circular em- 
e brace, endeavours to mix with itſelf, lays a ſtreſs 

© upon the whole, and ſuffers no place to be void 
of matter.” The heathen deſcription of Fup;j- 
ter, the ſubſtance of the air, is an abſolute plenum; 
and the ſcripture is expreſs, Fob xxxvii. 18. Can/? 
thou expand the ethers, which are ſtrong as molten 
glaſs ? however Toricellius, Otto Gueric, or Mr. 
Boyle, deceived themſelves and others, by pretend- 
ed experiments upon the parts of that penetrating 
and pervading fluid. The plain words of Philo Ju- 


dæus ſhew his apoſtaſy to heatheniſm ; “God fills 


Hall things, leaving nothing void of himſelf,” 


O2 The 


delight to term his golden verſes, 
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The heathens, to juſtify the adoration they paid 
to the names, could do no lefs than give them in- 
telligence and wifdom, and call them mens, anima, 


ſpiritus, Sc. and to their creed we find Alexander 


Pope ſubſcribing, in his Eſſay an man, 


«© All are but parts of one ſtupenduous whole, 
„ Whoſe body nature is, and God the ſoul.” 


What begins Pliny's 2d book Nat. Hi. cannot 
be miſtaken :. The world, and this which men 
« by another name agree to call heaven, encloſes 
<« and eompaſſes every thing within its ſphere, and 
<« ought to be eſteemed a deity, eternal, immenſe, 
«. without beginning and without end.” So Ex- 
ripides the Greek tragedian; 

6 This vaſt, this boundleſs zther you behold, 

«« Whoſe cloſe embraces the whole earth enfold, 


4 This own the chief of deities above, 
«« And this acknowledge by the name of Jove.“ 


Agreeable to what Orpheus mn Jan ſing or 
fay, 


« Your cities, houſes, ſelves are full of me, 
« For to what place can air impervious be; 
% And he who's every-where, above, below, 
* All ſpace poſſeſſing, needs muſt all things know.“ 


And to the fame purpoſe Sidonius the poet 


«© The heaven is Jupiter's: he ſits on high, 
« Compells the black' ning clouds, and rules the sky.“ 


They thought their ſouls particles of the divinity, 
and made of air; as Pythagoras, in the ſtuff they 


6. The 
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«© The ſoul, freed from the body's dark abode, 

« Mingles with æther and becomes a god. 

As Sir Iſaac made his Deus infinitely extend- 
ed, he has upon his own principles deprived 
him of action, becauſe that fulneſs would retard 
motion; and as he will allow him no ſeparate, 
conſecrated reſidence, the very eſſence of his god 
mult be polluted with the vileſt of things, ſo that 
he can never ſay to the moſt curſed, Depart from 
me. *Tis obvious, he had no other uſe for a Deus, 
but to help him out at a dead lift, for he was terri- 
hed leſt his fabric ſhould come about his ears; 
Princip. math. Leſt the ſyſtems of the fixed 
*« ſtars ſhould, by their gravity, fall upon each o- 


ther, he (God) has placed them at immenſe dil- , 


C tances from each other.” Optics, Who, be- 
ing preſent in all places, is able by his will to 
move all bodies within his infinite uniform ſen- 
* fſory, and thereby to form and re- form all parts of 
the univerſe at his pleaſure.” His ignorance of 
motion he was not able to hide, nor could fifty 
years experience free him from ambiguity, (in his 
Optics, edition 1721.) What I call attraction may 
ebe performed by impulſe, or by ſome other 
* means unknown to me.“ However, the powers 
in the air could not at any rate be admitted, be- 
cauſe they exhibit the idea of a trinity, which was 
inconſiſtent with the projects then in agitation to 
ſubvert Chriſtianity; therefore he thought jt bet- 
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ter to ſwallow what Kepler writ in banter, and make 
a ſyſtem of it. 


The modern heathens, who loſt the knowledge 
of the mechaniſm of the airs, ſuppoſed it innate: 
Deſcartes, who was in their condition, miſtook 
their circulation for ſo many whirling vartices, and 
ſaid: it was imprinted in this fluid. But the deiſt's 
philoſophy is ſhocking beyond meaſure : it takes a- 
way the eſſential attributes of JEHovan ALE1m,, 
and gives them to ſolid orbs, makes them ſend out 
power, act, without mechaniſm or contact, where 
they are not preſent; nay, ſays, that the primigeni- 
al particles (Optics) * Are moved by certain active 
„ principles, ſuch as is that of gravity,. and that 
* which cauſes fermentation and the coheſion of 
<. bodies.” It is to no purpoſe to ſtun us with 
mathematical principles of natura! philoſophy, till the 
principles themſelves are ſimply proved: for ma- 
thematics are applicable to any data, real or. ima- 
ginary, true or falſe: they have nothing ta do. with 
the diſpute, and ought. to take the laſt place in ſci- 
ence, nor would any wiſe man chuſe to waſte his 
time in proportioning falſehoods. 

Tho! all things were framed by meaſure, weight 
and. proportion, {/a. xl. 12. the ſcriptures affirm, 
Jer. xxxi. 37. Prav. xxv. 3. and elſewhere, that the 
names, the heavens, cannot be meaſured by man; 
and ſo it is nat only impoſſible, but daring pre- 
ſumption, to geometrize upon the workmanſhip, 
vf God. The double motion of the carth and other 
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moving orbs, differences of atmoſphere, various de- 
grees of light as they are farther off or nearer to the 
ſun, the univerſal ſtruggle between light and ſpirit 
termed vibration, &c. contribute to make the mea- 
ſures of their magnitude and diſtance uncertain : 
but revelation teaches, and our very ſenſes evince, 
that the ſpirit is preſſed into a culinary fire, is there 
melted and ſent out in light, which muſt be again 
re- formed into ſpirit, elſe the action would ceaſe , 
fo at the ſun; and that theſe contrary motions pro- 
duce an expanſion, whereby all intermediate bo- 
dies are compreſſed and made to cohere. 

While the philoſophical project was carrying 
on to ſet afide revelation, and the builders of Ba- 
bel could not agree about their new confeſſion, Mr. 
JohN HuTcHIiNnsSON was happily led into quite 
contrary meaſuzes, as if he had been raiſed up by a. 
fpecial Providence to vindicate the moſt ſacred and. 

important truths, wherein he diſplayed ſuch a depth 
of genius, ſuch unwearied diligence and judicious 
ſteadineſs, and maintained the glory of the ALEIM 
with ſo hearty a zeal, as muſt make his memory 
moſt dear to all who love truth natural or religious. 
When he had received the lower parts of a regu- 
lar education, he went through a courſe of geome- 
try, mechanics and experiments, under a faithful 
domeſtic tutor, who was an excellent mathemati- 
clan, and taught him as much pure unſophiſticated 
natural knowledge as he could have any uſe for : 
this he ſoon after found great opportunity to im- 


prove, 
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prove, by a variety of obſervations on the agents in 
queſtion, equally curious and extenſive, He was 
early engaged in buſineſs, which brought him to 
London about the year 1700, introduced him into 
the beſt company, and gave him acceſs to know 
moſt of the cabals then carrying on, with the par- 
ties concerned: here ſeveral of the philoſophers 
ſought and cultivated his acquaintance, led him into 
the royal ſociety, and asked him numberleſs queſti- 
ons; but he was too ſoon convinced, by much per- 
ſonal converſe with Newton and his aſſociates, and 
more fully by their books, that their notions and 


his were diametrically oppoſite. 


About this time Dr. John Woodward ſeemed to 
leave the party, whom he had offended by publiſh- 
ing an account of the deluge ſomewhat agreeable 
to ſcripture ; ſo he liſtened to Mr. Hutchinſon, inſi- 
nuated himſelf into intimacy, and a kind of part- 
nerſhip enſued. Mr. Hutehinſon's affairs led him 
to make very diſtant travelling circuits, wherein he 
had occaſion to take accurate ſurveys as well be- 
low ground as above, with many new obſervations, 
to ſupport which he was continually collecting pro- 
per ſamples or ſpecimens of natural things: theſe 
he from time to time tranſmitted to his partner, 
who undertook to diſtribute them into claſſes. But 
after labouring thus jointly for ten years, unluckily 
the doctor relapſed to the doctrine of gravity, threw 
up the expanſion which he did not well underſtand, 
and was reconciled with the head of the party, to 

whom, 


I 
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whom, in 1713-14, he dedicated Methodica, et ad 
ipſam nature normam inſtituta, faſſilium in claſſes 
diſtributio. This determined the fate of Mr. Hut- 
chinſon's collection, which Moodibard baſely pilfer- 
ed and ſorted as he pleaſed, nor could be prevailed 
upon to give any ſatisfaction concerning it, where- 
by the owner was induced at laſt, 1724, to publiſh 
the fi part of Moſes's Principia, in his own de- 
fence : however, his partner would not relent, but 
perſiſted till his death in an unjuſt detention of what 
he had no manner of right to; and thus was Mr. 
Hutchinſon bereaved of a valuable collection, which 
he was able to render highly uſeful to the world, 
by bringing it in evidence to the ſacred deſcriptions, 
But to return to Sir Iſaac, and his coadjutors 
as his encomiaſts are ingenuous enough to own, 
« Divinity remote from the ſciences for which he 
* was diſtinguiſhed,” ſo the Deus, foiſted aftex- 
wards into his book, ſeems to be the workmanſhip 
of another hand: for, in 1705, Dr. Samuel Clark 
publiſhed his Demon/tration of the being and attri- 
butes of God, whom he proves to be the ſame with 
the heathen Jupiter, as near as he could gueſs by 
citations from Ocellus Lucanus, &c, &c. and brings 
in gravitation and a vacuum for evidence, Mr. 
Hutchinſon was at no loſs to conjecture whither 
this attempt tended, being abundantly aſcertained 
of the deſigns, divine and diabolical, then on foot; 
nay, he obtained a full confeſſion from the authors of 
Matian eſſential ta matter, and of Panthei/tican, (who, 
| tho 
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tho” tools of the party, were not ſufficiently appriz- 
ed that he was an enemy) of clandeſtine doings too 
ſhocking to explain. Clark's Jupiter, and New- 
ton's emptineſs, tally'd ſo well, that an alliance was 
not long a concluding: ſo the former, under pre- 
tence of tranſlating the Optics, had allowance to 
dreſs up, alter, &c. and to make a coalition be- 
tween his Deus and the new philoſophy, to the ut- 
ter excluſion of JEHOVAH ALEIM; for which 
purpoſe alſo he undertook to wreſt and pervert the 
bible, which he could not read, by what he calls 
The ſcripture doctrine of the Trinity. 

There is a great difference, when a man expoſes 
his own private reveries or amuſements, and when 
he is obliged to ſpeak the language of a party, In 
1687 Newton publiſhed his Principia; and al- 

though, in the ſecond edition 1713, and in the 
third 1726, the eraſements and additions are as 
glaring as the reaſon for which they are made, his 
friends ſay, that if he had had time, tho' he lived 
to 86, he deſigned to have made many more altera- 
tions. He had got ſome inkling of the fluid of the 

names, but as he knew nothing of its mechaniſm, 
What he ſays of ether is all fluttuating and obſcure, 
It is no better than raving, to talk, as he does, of 
a ſolid inch of matter being ſufficient to form all 
the ſolid ſubſtances in this ſyſtem; and that a ſolid 
inch of air were enough to fill the regions of the 
planets, or his ſpace. His atoms muſt, it ſeems, 
have more eſſential Faves than his Deus :. they can 
attract, 
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attract, gravitate, project; God (ſays he) is om- 
ce nipreſent, not virtually only, but alſo ſubſtantial- 
ly; for virtue without ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt ;” 
that is, He cannot act but where he is preſent! In 
fine, he found his emptineſs ſo untenible, that he 
was conſtrained to turn it into a query, (Optics, 
1719, p. 350.) „Is not this exterior heat convey- 
ed through the vacuum, by the vibrations of a 
« certain medium far more ſubtile than air, which 
„ medium, after the air is drawn out, remained 
& yet in the vacuum? but he very ingenuouſly 
confeſſes, in Optics, 1721, p. 326. For I do not 
know what this ther is. 
However, it appears the party underſtood it too 
well, by their ordering John Toland (who was 
maintained by five or ſix of the contributers) to pu- 
bliſh Pantheiſticon, in 1720, wherein the material 
deiſm of the abſurdeſt heathens, from whoſe writ- 
ings it is collected, is openly avowed. This book, 
tho' calculated to ſerve the cauſe of atheiſm, might 
be very uſeful, and a ſort of antidote, with the help 
of a few notes, to thoſe who incline to be acquaint- 
ed with the poor ſhifts of ſuch as reject or become 
ignorant of revelation, which, inſtead of depreciat- 
ing, it corroborates and ſhews its infinite value. 
We know the heathens had ſuch aſſociations as is 
deſcribed by the authors, (for there were ſeveral 
employed to lick it into ſhape) where they made 
myſteries of their ignorance. A few of the prin- 
ciples of this pretty ti follow: That 
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the univerſe is god, way Yeo; ; that the circum- 
© ambient air is the mind or ſoul of the world, 
<« fire the powerful ruler of all things; that æther 
<« regularly perſorms the whole mechaniſm of per- 
« ception and thinking, being that which fills the 
« nerves and communicates ideas; that the world 
<« never had a beginning, nor was there ever any 
« deluge; that all pretences to revelation centre 
« in ſuperſtition ; that the ſober part of mankind, 
© who do not think ſo wickedly as they do, are 
% the herd, the vulgar, to whom the Pantheiſtsx 
« may ſpeak one thing exoterically, and think ano- 
ther eſoterically; that a future ſtate of rewards 
&« and torments is a fable ſuited to keep only the 
6 faid vulgar in political ſubjection, Tc.” | 
To give the infidels a juſter view of their Deus, 
and to confirm believers in the ſupremacy of JE Ho- 
van ALEiM, Mr. Hutchinſon in 1724 publiſhed 
Moſes's Principia, Part I. and next year his E Hay 
to the natural hiſtory of the bible, taking the texts 
as they ſtood imperfectly tranſlated. In 1726 out 
comes the third edition of Newton's Principia, with 
a number of ſhuffling corrections, fit only to ſhew 
the unſettled ſentiments of the author; ſince whoſe 
death there has been publiſted a {mall piece of his, 
De ſy/temate mundi, the margin of which ſays, 
„ The heavens are fluid,” and therein he confeſ- 
ſes the antients knew that the ſun is a central fire, 


J. e. Men of all religions, 


but 
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but how they explained the rectilincar courſes of the 
planets, and their curvilincar orbits, (dreams of his 
own) he owns himſelf quite in the dark. 

A few weeks after Moſes's Principia, Part II. was 
printed, 1727, the demonſtrator of Jupiter ſent a 
zentleman to the author, with high compliments 
of the performance, and the diſcoveries it contain- 
ed, but, on ſome pretended difficulty, he deſired a 
conference; upon which Mr. Hutchinſon ſent for 
anſwer, that the book had coſt him much labour 
to compoſe, and when he had conſidered it a year, it 
would be time enough then : as Dr. Clark continu- 
ed toteize him with reiterated meſſages from time 
to time, our author was forced to tell him plain- 
ly, that he had been too forward in writing about 
ſubjects he knew nothing of, but that if he pleaſed 
to oppoſe publicly the propoſition he did not like, 
he would meet with a proper anſwer. However, 
nothing appeared ; and he died about a year after, 
without any evidences of repentance, but applying 
himſelf to ſtudy Hebrew ſome months before, 
which 'tis probable did not agree with his conſti- 
tution. 

In 1729 Mr. Hutchinſon publiſhed Maſes's-Sine 
Principio, wherein ſome doubts ſuggeſted by the 
reviver of Jupiter are fully cleared: and as ſome 
perſons had taken great pains to cry up the Arabic, 
for underſtanding the bible, he expoſed that igno- 
rant attempt, 1731, in his New account of the con- 
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Fuſion of tongues ; and ſent along with it, The names 

and attributes of the trinity of the gentiles, wherein 

their religion and philoſophy are laid open, the 

ſcripture language illuſtrated, and a key offered to 
explain all the heathen writings. 
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mm 125: GLORY or GRaviTY, Eſen- 
_ tial and Mechanical. Wherein the O- 
jects and Articles of the Chriſtian Faith 
are exhibited; as they were originally, 
and ſucceſſively, revealed, hieroglyphi- 
cally, by Repreſentations in Figures: 
And as Words were adapted to, and 
Letters revealed to record, the Ideas 
of thoſe Figures; the Words are ſo ex- 
plained, and each by the other illuſtrat- 
ed. With ſome Account of the Origin, 


and preſent State, of the Doctrine of the 
Adverſary. 


HE title 449, Glory, belongs to one in the 

Eſſence JEHovAHn; and to underſtand it a- 
right, the material and ſenſible idea it conveys 
muſt be conſulted. It is an action of the light in 
irradiation, and ſo a typical picture of ſome Eſſen- 
tial power proper to the Second of the AL EIM; to 
gravitate, preſs upon, preponderate, weigh down, 
harden, make ſtrong, as the ſtreams of light from 
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the ſun, whereby they give to other matter cohe- 
lion, ſtability, and a proper tendency : oppofed to 
dp, that which is light, unſtable, eaſily thrown 
aſide. So in perſons, the one implies gravity, ho- 
nour, dignity, pre-eminence; the other levity, ig- 
nominy, contempt. The word 139 is uſed for 
that which raifes fountains of water by compreſ- 
ſure, Prov. viii. 24. applied to the ſand of the ſea, 
Job vi. 3. to a ſtone, Prov. xxvii. 3. to a cloud, 
Exod. xix. 16.—-Hoſ. iv. 7. I will change their 
glory, (gravity, Wy into ſhame (lightneſs, in- 
ſtability.) 

In a balance, that which makes the one ſcale 
preponderate is the over- weight: our fins preſs 
down the beam of juſtice, P/al. xxxviii. 5. like 
725 NWH 4 heavy burden, (ſomething that makes 
the contrary ſcale aſcend) until CHRIS, by his own 
infinite merits, becomes our gravitor, reſtores the 
balance to an equal poiſe, and obtains for the ac- 
ceptors of his terms by faith an eternal weight of 
glory, 2 Cor. iv. 17. As the light, the material gra- 
vitor or glorifier, gives ſolidity to bodies, ſeparates 
Heterogeneous particles, and gives all the atoms of 
matter their proper place: ſo, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, 
Chriſt, united to the Eſſential gravitor, (being in- 
veſted with inherent weight and ſtrength to per- 
form all that righteouſneſs which mankind ſhould 
have performed, and to ſuſtain the puniſhment of 
their iniquities) has a right.to transfer what is want- 
wg, to thoſe who are qualified to receive, from his 
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Wi or ſuperior perfeftions. Pſal. Ixii. 10. The 
ſons of men in the balance are lighter than vanity. 

Job ſays, xxxi. 6. Let him weigh me in the balances 
of ju/tice: what was the iſſue? xxxix. 34. Behold 1 
am light, Let thoſe who truſt to their own weight. 


conſider, whether they have leſs ao to dread: the- | 


experiment than 706. 

To put this conſtruction out of doubt, plain: 
words are uſed; Pſal. l. 23. nay he who ſacrific- 
eh, Nn it is a confeſſion of power, H he at- 
tributes to me the glory. Nat, to ſlay an animal 
type of the great atonement 3 hence an altar is 
called Am: this was the end of all the appoint- 
ments relating to ſacrificature. Y, an ac- 
knowledgment of the Divine Power in our redemp- 
tion; ſuch was the confeſſion- offering of unleaven-- 
ed cakes mingled with oil, Levit. vii. 12. comme 
morating euchariſtically the purity and ſimplicity 
of light, with the effuſion of ſpirit, to be in the per- 


fon of Feſus Chriſt. The word comes from y554,. 


to caſt, dart, project, impell, that activity in the air 
ivhereof the hand is the emblem: Judah had 


his name, from his mother's aſcribing this power 


to JEHOVAH, Gen. xxix. 35. So Y ſignifies be- 
ing at hand, ready to give aſſiſtance, in Greek aga- 
Neigiꝭ h. 2 Chron. xxx. 8. Give the hand (Sept.. 
gata glory) to Fehovah. Pſal. cxxxvi. 26. Con- 
feſs power to the [rradiator of the names, Much 


ſtreſs ſeems to be laid upon this confe ſi . in a mul- 
titude of paſſages. 


4 There 
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"2 There i is. another attribute of the light extreme - 
ly emphatic, ND the wonderful, a great action 
performed by an inviſible agent; this the names 
emblematically confeſs, Fſal. Ixxxix. 6. and the 
child Chrift is ſo called, Iſa. ix: b. One of the mi- 
: rabilia of light is lightening, and to that is likened 
the coming of the Son of man, Math, xxiv. 27. But 
the miraculous wonders all ceaſed at the diffolution 
of the Jewiſh ſtate, and the diſperſion of the apoſ» 
tates, as was expreſsly predicted, to Daniel, xiii. 
7. by that very perſon clothed in linen, the habit of 
an interceſſor, who confirmed his words by an oath; 
for this is called, in the preceding verſe, N vp 
finis mirabilium : and ſo thoſe who pretend to ſur 
pernatural talents now are liars and impoſtors. 
Glory placed upon the head is a crown, as on 
the typical high-prieſt, and on the propitiatory or 
mercy- ſeat; it is a repreſentation. of Divinity, the 
Second of the ALE1M reſting upon CHRIST ; and 
is expreſſed, 1 Pet. v. 4, by an amarantne or un- 
fading crown of glory. Tho JEHOVAH took the 
characters of AL E IM before this ſyſtem was creat- 
ed, and afterwards acted in perfect union and con- 
junction; yet the more diſtinguiſhed part of the 
adminiſtration appears to be veſted in JEHovan 
A as he took. upon him the greateſt degree of 
condeſcenſion for our ſakes ;. ſo that it is ſaid ſpeci-+ 
ally, all things were created by him and for him, 
and abſolutely, 1/a. xliii. 7. that man was created 
for his (or, for him) Glory, In the natural world, 
the 
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the chief part of the agency as to us conſiſts in the 
irradiation of light; in the ſpiritual, he whom the 
 Tightrepreſents is called, {/a. vii. 14. N Y the 
Trradiator with us, to whom all our immortal in- 
tereſts are entruſted. Nor, according to our au- 
thor, need we diſpute longer abgut, him who was 
to ſucceed the Jewiſb rulers, under.thename OW 
Gen. xlix. 10. for it ſignifies, He who irradiates, i. e. 
the Light, CHRIST. Pſal. Ixxii. 19. Bleſſed be the 
Name his Glory, and let his Glory fill the whole earth; 
Amen and Amen. | | 

The emblems deſcribe with inimitable accura- 
cy the Great ones they repreſented; we may be ſen- 
ſibly convinced, that. the material. light and ſpirit 
are as it were blended together ; and therefore a 
diſtinct exhibition of the former muſt be done pre- 
ternaturally, in a dazzling refulgence, and in the 
appearance of fire. As the light was the grand ob- 
ject of Idolatry, the Immortal Light had not only 
power te controul his mechanical viceroy, bus 
ſhewed himſelf veſted with all the inſignia of the 
ALE1M,. or Trinity. In the moſt holy place, the 
Name JEmov An. dwelt between. the Cherubim, 
therefore called, Heb. ix. 5. the Cherubim of glory, 
which were on the mercy-ſeat, 9g, (the word 
expreſſes a coverer, an expiator, young. lion) ſure 
rounded by a crown of glory: there the Xing Glo- 
ry appeared in as ſtrong a manner as his ſervants 
could bear, and from thence he ſent forth his ſa- 
cred mandates and manifeſtations. 2 

The 
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The apoſtate Zews have impoſed upon them - 
felves and'us, and thrown thick darkneſs over the 
evidences for Chriſtianity, by concealing the deſign. 
of the Cherubim : the Name JEHov an, the Glory 
Jenovan, &c. which are diſtinguiſhing epithets 
of the Second of the ALEIM, they have changed 
for Shecinah, or the divine preſence; thereby inſi- 
nuating that there is but One in the Efſence, and 
that there were no emblematical ALzim in the 
ſanctum ſanctorum, i. e. the holy place of the holy 
ones. We muſt not take their word; for they 
have made themſelves parties, commenced ſtrict u- 
nitarians, loft the types, and rejected the originals; 
beſides, the text is flatly againſt them. It was a. 
merciful proviſion of Providence, (that we might. 
not ſuffer through their ignorance or ill deſigns) 
to inſpire Ezektel to record fo elaborate a delinea- 
tion of the Trinity, and man joined to one of them. 
The viſions of the ALEIM, deſcribed by that 
prophet in his firſt chapter, open with a whirlwing,. 
a great cloud, and a fire enfolding itſelf : out of the 
midſt thereof the likeneſs of four living creatures, and 
every one had faur faces, the face of a man and the 
face of a lion on the right-/ide, the face of a bull on the 
kft-fide, alſo the face of an eagle; over their heads, 
the likeneſs of the expanſion, as the eye (ſparkling) of 
the terrible N; and, above the expanſion, the ap- 
fearance of a man, ſeated on a throne of ſapphire, hau- 
ing the appearance of fire, and brightneſs round about 
like that of the rainbow. Theſe were the principal 


inſigntg. 
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7nſignia in the exhibition of the Glory JEROVAH,z 
which when Ezekiel ſaw, (he knew them to be the 
Cherubims, x. 20.) he fell upon his face, and heard 

a voice from him who had the figure of a man, tho? 
exalted as a king, and encircled with rays of glory. 
P/al. Ixiii. 1. My foul thirfleth---to ſee. thy power. 
and glory, ſo as I have ſeen thes in the ſanctuary. 
Hence the 199 propitiatory is called, Jeremiah 
xiv. 21. Xylii. 12. the throne of glory; he who fat 
there, P/al. xxiv. 7. the King Glory, Neb. ix. 5. P/. 
Ixxii. 19. the Name Glory; and Pſal. Ixxix. 9. an- 
other of his titles is joined, , the Word, com- 
prehending not only the perſoa himſelf, but all the 
manifeſtations concerning him. 

When this Word was made fleſh, and dwelt on 
earth, he found the Jeros generally fo ignorant of 
the great end of the typical ſervices, that they at- 
tributed the means of ſalvation to them alone, and 
hoped for nothing more than a temporal deliverer 
and prince: blinded: with theſe vain notions, it is 
no wonder that the light ſhone in darkneſs, and the 
darkneſs comprehended it not : they who are ſelf- ſuf- 
ficient want no ſaviaur, the whole no phy/ician, the 
proud nomeek and lowly Mes$1am. Therefore, in 
the midſt of evidences clear as ſunſhine, they nei- 
ther could nor would acknowledge the Lord of Eife, 
but perſecuted him to death, and nailed him to a 
tree, whereby he became a curſe for us, and made 
complete ſatisfaction for our fins. The Jewiſb i- 
maginations at this time coincided perfectly witfl 
the: 
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the ſtupid ſchemes of their heathen maſters, to ſet 
up morality, to indulge an enthuſiaſtical idea of 
their own merit, to reaſon themſelves into happi- 
neſs in ſpite of God and revelation, (ſuch were the 
huſks the prodigal ſon fed upon:) but their guilt was 
highly aggravated, inaſmuch as they had the diſ- 
tincteſt evidence continually before them, the o- 
racles of the ALEIM.---And here a digreſſion can- 
not be better employed, than in ſtigmatizing one 
of the guiltieſt of them, and one who has /ately 
done the moſt miſchief by his writings. 

Soon after CHR1sT had finiſhed the great work 
of our redemption, entered in triumph into the ho- 
lieft of all, and aſcended his throne of glory above the 
heads of the Cherubim; one Phila a Few undertook 
to turn the ſacred records into allegory, and to 
make them ſpeak the language of Plato and other 
Greek imaginers : he muſt certainly have heard of 
our Saviour's miracles and ſufferings; nor are pre- 
ſumptions wanting, that he was actually acquaint- 
ed with the apoſtles, at leaft he had eaſy acceſs to 
know the doctrine they taught.“ He confeſſes 
himſelf an enthuſiaſt, quaſi numine correptus; and 

highly magnifies a ſet of pretended puritants, call- 
ed Therapeutæ, who had then ſet up a religion of 
their own, on the footing of allegorical expoſitions 


and perſonal holineſs, laying aſide all the external 


Ferunt eundem Chriſtianis etiam ritis initiatum; ab his tamen, da- 
bore guodam atque iracundia, deſciviſſe. Ex Photii biblioth, 


ap- 
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appointments of Moſes: and, becauſe ſeveral parts 
of ſcripture are uſed to correct the heathens fooliſh 
notions concerning the ſeven ſpheres in their ob- 
ject of worſhip, he is ever and anon perplexing rea- 
ders, when he knew not what elſe to ſay, with his 
ſeptenarius. In this apoſtate's books you may ſee 
Dr. Clar#'s Deus, and his Trinity too, for he was 
not able to raze out that doctrine, tho' he has done 
all he could to deface it, by degrading the Word, 
and the Spirit, to the degree of creatures, allowing 
them however the character of perfect and prima- 
ry ones. | 
Philo underſtands by his Deus the ſoul of the 
world, who fills all things and places with his pre- 
ſence, (N. B. non efſe extra univerſam rerum na- 
turam) who is never angry, and has no paſſions: 
hence we muſt preſume, that, as he can neither 
love us nor hate us, we may act without any fear 
of his animadverſion. He ſpeaks of two potentates, 
under his Deus, calls them his ſhadows, miniſters, 
or attendants ; ſays, heaven is infinite, cus figu- 
ra eft candelabrum; and that when the title of God 
is given in ſcripture to his angelic potentates, it is 
only abuſivè, and he takes the liberty to add a guaft, 
or in loco, to make the inſpired words ſenſe! Of 
the three who appeared to Abraham, he places his 
Deus in the middle, and the other two, moſt an- 
tient and next to him in power, on either fide: 
then ſays, that the one is termed God the creator, 
the other Lord the king, becauſe Deus made mw 
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the former in creating the world, and in acts of 
beneficence; and of the latter as a mediator, chief 
prieſt, and governor among men. He will not let 
the heavens be the archetype, but expatiates upon 
an intellectual creation prior to the material one, 
wherein his Deus made two ideal exemplars, of 
the light, and of the ſpirit, of both whom we have 
material reſemblances; p/e vero nullæ creature fi- 
milis. 3 
His conceſſions, as to the ys; or Word, are all 
manifeſtly deſigned to evade the main points in re- 
velation: What is more refulgent or more ra- 
<< diant than the word of God? by the participa- 
< tion whereof other things ſhake off their gloom 
ce and darkneſs, and aſpire after the light of ſouls. 
<< This word is repreſented as the phyſician of our 
<< diſeaſes; for even as the riſing ſun (g) en- 
<< lightens the earth, ſo the divine light illuminates 
c the ſoul: he is ſuperior to the univerſal world, 
c more antient than all creatures, being God's eld- 
cc eſt and firſt-begotten ſon, his great viceroy o- 
cc yer the ſacred flock (of deiſts,) a medium or um- 
<« pire between the ſupreme Maker and his crea- 
© tures, ſuggeſting precepts of good from him, 
and becoming a ſupplicant for them.” So, of 
the ſpirit, he ſays, That it is not air in motion, 


<< but, flowing from the fountain of reaſon, a cer- 
<« tain character and image of the divine power, 
<< and ſignifies that pure and unmixed knowledge 
aof which every wiſe man is deſervedly («xoru;) 

| a par- 
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* a partaker, and wherewith his ſoul is inſpired.” 
Beſides theſe, he has fo many corps de reſerve of ſu- 
pernumerary beings, hierarchies of angels, whom 
he is at no ſmall pains to muſter rank and file, and 
to conſtitute their commanders: they, he ſays, 
keep ſtrict diſcipline, and never deſert; and their 
employment is to be lictors or executioners, tho? 
ſometimes they aſſume the office of interceſſors. 
The papiſts are obliged to him for this laſt hint. 
The figures of the Cherubim were, in many pla- 
ces of the tabernacle and temple, extant to public 
view, ſo that all might keep in mind the myſtery 
of the Trinity, and of the man joined to him whom 
the lion repreſented : but the exhibition in the ſanc- 
tum ſanforum could not be acceſſible to the people, 
until their real high-prieſt, JesUs CHRIST, had 
rent the veil, made complete ſatisfaction for fin, 
and entered, as their ſpiritual eldeſt brother, into 
the very preſence of God, there to intercede for 
them; which was yearly commemorated by the en- 
trance of the Jewiſb high-prieſt to that place where 
were all the ſymbols of the ſeparated reſidence of 
the ALE1M, and where he ſprinkled the typical 
blood, and fumed the typical incenſe. The rab- 
bies themſelves are forced to confeſs, by the mouth 
of their friend Buxtorff, © That the ark, the mer- 
„ cy-ſeat, and the Cherubims, were the heart and 
„ marrow of the whole Levitical ſervice ;” tho? 
they will not be ſo ingenuous as to explain how. 
The ſcripture frequently calls them the te/timontes 
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of Jenovan ALEIM, of the Purifier JEHov ar: 
and 'tis ſtrange, that Fo/ephus, and the reſt of the a- 
poſtate tribe, ſhould plead ſuch obſtinate ignorance 
concerning them. 

There is no doubt but the Divine confederacy 
was reſolved upon, and the terms of man's re- 
demption ſettled, before this ſyſtem was created ; 
and as, in this previous plan, it was determined to 
create him who ſhould be taken into the eſſence of 
the Great ones, viz. Adam, man, ſo the Fews have 


framed an idle ſtory about the creation of the Mx s- 


SIAH before the world, whence they would infer 
that the Glory JEHOVAH is only a creature, The 
Targums ſay, that the exhibitions of the glory in 
the Cherubims were ab antiquo, before the creation, 
in the text, cp, from the precedent. Philo here 
makes ſtrange work, and has indulged his alle- 
gorical genius even to madneſs, talking of arche- 
types, exemplars, intellectual models, created be- 
fore the exiſtence of matter ; transforms the typi- 
cal high-prieſt into a real perfect one, who was 
allowed entrance into the ſanctum ſanctorum, only to 
contemplate the beautiful ideas of virtue, and that 
the white garment he wore was a ſymbol of the 

ſtrength and incorruptibility of true worſhippers, 
We find two modern authors copying this apo- 
ſtate, (one of them Spencer de legibus Hebræorum) 
where they conſtrue 9155 (Cherub) the powerful 
and great one; adding, That Philo confirms 
& this conſtruction, who delivers it as his opinion, 
(haud 
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© (haud dubie ex Hebraorum diſciplina) that the 
(Cherubim repreſent the two powers, Tov Ove, of 
the Effence, the formative, and the regal; and 
c that the Hauptes mercy-ſeat was the ſymbol 
C Th; αν⁰ Tov Jzov Joraurw; of the merciful power of 
« God; therefore we have reaſon to believe the 
« word Cherub had, among the more antient He- 
&« brews, the ſignification of power.” 

The two Cherubic figures were exactly like cach 
other, and made out of the ſame piece of gold 
which covered the mercy-ſeat, each had two faces 
looking inwards, ſo that all the four looked upon 
the mercy-ſeat and upon each other, and all the 
four looked outwards ; ſo that, in either reſpect, 
the whole exhibition was complete. 1 Per. i. 12. 
Towards which the Angels earneſtly deſire to look 
down : but none, fave parties, had any buſineſs; 
therefore theſe Angels muſt be the very ALEIN. 
The word py53739» Cherubim, is from 5 ficut, a fi- 
militude or reſemblance, and 30 a great or mighty 
one, plural gy355 3 ſo the Cherubim, i. e. the ſimi- 
litude of the Great ones, were repreſented by a bull, 
the chief of the tame kind of animals, the lion the 
chief of the wild, and the eagle of the winged; 
and theſe again were figures of the celeſtial Che- 
rubim, the yy or names, fire, light, ſpirit. 

The higheſt epithet the Hebrew tongue af- 
fords is 97, great in ſtrength, power, wiſdom, or 
whatever can be termed a perfection: the bull, 
lion, eagle are the B21 among animals, and 
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the three names the y>y5 in the univerſe z but 
the true and ſuperlative are JeEHov AH him- 
ſelf, the ALRIM. The Cherubim was more than 
a ſimilitude of the AL EIM: it was fit there ſhould 
be a type of man taken into the eſſence, and ſo be- 
coming 9% a Great one; therefore the 5 ficut in- 
cluded him too: this is properly expreſſed, I/a. liit. 
11. My juſt ſervant ſhall procure juſtice to oY 
the Great ones---therefore will I divide him a por- 
tion with pry the Great---becauſe he ſhall empty 
out his wy frame to death, and bear the forfeiture 
of fin to va the Great ones. Ibid. Ixiii. 1. ho 
is this coming in MN the human nature, with gar- 
ments dyed from the wine-preſs ? This is he glorious 
in his apparel---F Hh manifefting- the ſecret in 
Juſtice, 17) 4 Great one to obtain ſalvation. Pſal. 
xxxvii. 11. And delight themſelves in M the Great 
one. 

The word for mercy-ſeat, e, ſignifies a cover, 
ſuch an one as was made to defend from ſtorms, 
laid over with pitch; but in the ſan&um ſanctorunm 
it was a cover of gold, the ſymbol of Divinity, and, 
from the fignificancy of the emblems there, it be- 
came the name of a young lion, expiation, &c, 
The idea appears in that which pacified a judge, 
(who. might be corrupted with a bribe). 1 Sam. xii, 
3. Of whoſe hand have I taken ) The propiti- 
_ atory repreſented the theatre, or ſcene of action, 
whereon the great atonement was to be made, (viz, 
CHR1sT's body, covered by the Eſſence) and. was. 
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overſhadowed by the wings of the Cherubim, as 
theſe typified the parties ſtanding on each ſide, and 
giving their mutual aſſent to the ſolemn tranſacti- 
on; on the one fide, the lion and the man, to be- 
come one conjunct purifier z on the other, the bull, 
and eagle, complying with, and accepting of the 
terms of purification. So the word for faces, D199. 
denotes turning totuard, or complacency ; as avert» 
ing the face is a phraſe for indignation. They 
were called the faces of JEHOVAH: nor is it worth 
a diſpute, whether they have right rendered it by 
hypoftaſes or perſons, when once the true mean- 
ing of the emblems is underſtood. Before the an- 
nual entrance of the high-prieſt within the veil, 
Levit. xxiii, 30. the people were to mourn and 
humble themſelves for their fins, until he 9 
had made expiation typically for them; after which 
they were allowed to rejoice, as if delivered from 
a ſtate of bondage, and all the labour of their re- 
demption was to be aſcribed to the [rradiator, to 
whom Hallly- Jab was always directed. | 

The atonement was hieroglyphically ſhewn at 
firſt along with the Cherubim, Gen. iii. 24. by 979, 
that which flames, ſcorches with vehement heat, 
(the ſcripture manner of deſcribing the father's 
wrath) and JN a ſword, an inſtrument to circum- 
ciſe, cut off, &c. Nah. ii. 14. Thy D propitiators 
ſhall the fword devour. Zechar. xiii. 6. The fword 
is drawn forth againſt Mg the Strong one my fel- 
400. ——The next word they render which turned 
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every way ;, but the verb q is, to change the ſub- 
france or flate of any thing: we find it uſed with 
H prefixed, as an inſtrument for racking or tortur- 
| ing the bodies of criminals, who were lifted up on 
it, as on a croſs, Fer. xx. 2. upon one of which 
Jeremiah hung a whole night, at the gate of a City. 
The change with reſpect to ChRISTH, Joel iii. 4. 
produces alſo a great one as to us, Jer. xxxi. 13. 
I be deſign of the exhibition was, , to keep 
(by adhering to the inſtitutions) the very way to the 
Tree of lives; ſo the Levites were, Num. xxxi. 30, 
47. n NBvb MW Keepers of the charge of 
the tabernacle; and ny to keep the command- 
ments and directions, is an uſual phraſe. Men 
were neither able, nor required, to do more. than. 
deep the types, as memorials and teſtimonies, and 
to believe in the good things they promiſed : the 
wrath was to fall upon the ſurety, Pſal. Ixxx. 17. 
Let thine hand be upon x the perſon of thy right- 
hand, (his poſition in the Cherubim) upon ] N 12 
the ſon of man, whom thou haſt made ſtrong for thy- 
ſelf. We are aſſured by our Saviour himſelf, Zobn 
xiv. 6. Tam the WAY; for doubting Thomas aſked, 
Haw can we know the way ® Heb. x.2. Enter in- 
20 the holięſt by the blood of Feſus, a new and living 
way. which he hath conſecrated for us, thraugh the 
weil, that is, his fleſh. Wiſdom (CHRISI's title) is 
à tree of lives, Prov. iii. 18. which lives include 
not only the preſent, but immortality hereafter ; 
the tree Rev. XXIi. 2. bearing (Tow faciens) twelve 
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fruits, yielding its fruits every month; and the leaves 
of the tree (eis Jeparrecay ) for the healing of the nations : 
this the heathens expreſſed by their Theraphim, or 
healers. | © 
There is no doubt but the hieroglyphical ap- 
pearance, immediately after the fall and down- 
wards, was every way complete, as far as repreſen- 
tations could go, tho? theſe could not adequately 
prefigure the fulneſs that ſhould be in Him whom 
they pointed at. The patterns given to Moſes, and 
to David, were ſo well underſtood, that we do not 
find they made any heſitation or difficulty in copy- 
ing them: indeed the hieroglyphic of the Cherubim 
was then univerſally known; but ſuch depraved 
notions concerning it had gained ground among the 
nations, that a new model and directions were ne- 
ceſſary, and that its primeval and true uſe ſhould 
be again reſtored. Fools may diſpute how old 
Chriſtianity is, but we axe inſtructed that it could 
not be of a later date than the Cherubim; for this 
figure conveyed all the ideas diſtinctly upon which 
our immortality depends, as glory, juſtice, mercy, 
propitiation, atonement, redemption ; this conſti- 
tuted the places of worſhip, and the faces were ſa- 
cred even to thoſe who worſhipped falſe ALtin ; 
this the diſtracted gentiles tore aſunder, and be- 
came Unitarians, one taking the bull by the name 
Serapis, another the lion and called it Mithras, while 
others adored the eagle of ove: hence too their 
figures of men, beaſts, birds, with wings, crowns, 
and 
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and other inſignia of divinity, about their temples, 
altars, ſepulchres. 

The whole proſpect of regaining forfeited hap- 
pineſs accompanied theſe emblematical faces FI E- 
HOVAH : to be baniſhed from them, as Cain was, 
could be a puniſhment no leſs grievous than he in 
deſpair deſcribes ; to hunt after, in order to deſtroy 
them, was Nimrod's crime, and one of the deepeft 
dye. This illuſtrates the Moſt High's injunction 
to Abraham, Walk before me, i. e. act the part of 
prieft to or before theſe faces; and many other 
paſſages. Gen. xxvii. 15. Rebekah took the gar ments 
of Eſau her elder ſon, the defirable (or ſacred) ones, 
which were with her in Peg the houſe, the temple; 
by which it appears, that, after //aac was ſuperan- 
nuated, Eſau had exerciſed the office of prieſthood, 
till Jacob obtained the bleſſing and a transfer of the 
right of primogeniture ; for then Jacob ated as 
prieſt, Gen. xxxv. 14. ſet up Hax a landing re- 
preſentation, and poured libations. The Cherubim, 
with its apparatus, was alſo called, Exod. xvi. 33. 
n be te/timony; and we find the 1ſraelites, for 
worſhipping the golden calf, were threatened with 
deſtruction, and. /?ripped (deprived) of their yy or 
ſacred things, tranſlated ornaments, but, Ezeh. vii. 
28. the ſame word is uſed for the temple and the 
repreſentations therein. Exod. xvi. 19. the people 
are enjoined to come to the faces of JEHOV AH. 

From the plaineſt texts tis clear, that the high- 
Prieſt did not act in his own name, nor in the name 
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of the people, nor in the name of any creature, 
Deut. x. 8. At that time Jehovah ſeparated the tribe 
of Levi, to bear the ark of the purifier Jehovah, to 
ſtand before the faces of Fehovah, to miniſter unto 
him, and to bleſs in his name, unto this day. 80 1 
Chr. xxiti. 13. He was but a ſubſtitute, a proxy, 
in the name of a perſon who was JEHovan, of 
the ALEIM : and how could he ſacrifice, burn in- 
cenſe, &c. before JEHOV AH, in the name of Jt - 
Ho AH, unleſs there were a plurality in JEHo- 
VAH? The ſcriptures have determined who that 
one of the Efſence, whom he perſonated, was; for 
Abraham invocated, Gen. xxi. 33. in the name of 
Fehovah, the eternal Irradiator. On the perform- 
ance of the typical ſacrifice, he had a right to draw 
near to the emblematical preſence, to fume the in- 
cenſe, and to intercede with the ALEIM, who in- 
habited the Cherubim, the ficut 5»), or the image 
of the Great ones: and that one of theſe 35 
was the MEssIA is aſcertained by a compariſon, 
Ezek. xxviii. 14. Thou art 9 an image of the 
| Great one, anointed, a protector. 
| The ſanctum ſanctorum was a type of the real 
Holy Place of the Holy Ones, beyond the circumfe- 
rence of our ſyſtem, the ſeparation being repreſent- 
ed by a veil or curtain, reſembling which the hea- 
vens are ſtretched out: the victim was to be ſlain 
without the veil, before the high-prieſt could carry 
in the blood, ſprinkle it towards the faces, and 
upon the 9g or propitiatory, and make the ſweet 
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perfume or incenſe aſcend in ſmoke; ſo CynisT, 
the true ſacrifice, offered himſelf up to death, and 
then entered into heaven itſelf, there to appear (ww 
mpoowne) in the preſence of God for us, Heb. ix. 24. 
to plead his own infinite merits in our behalf. 
With continual reference to this, all the antient 
invocations were in the name (through this perſon) 
of JEHOVAH; as of Moſes, Exod. xxxiv. 5. when 
he heard the gracious appellations of our Saviour, 
h the Irradiator, M the Great one, on the 
Merciful, &c. and of him the g and ON 
lights and perfeions, fixed on Aaron's breaſt- plate, 
were expreſſive ſymbols. When the atonement 
was made, the King Glory had right to aſcend his 
throne in triumph: this was exhibited by the chend, 
and the glory, filling the tabernacle, Exod. xl. 34, 
35. wherein the majeſty of the Second of the A- 
LEIM diſplayed itſelf, as the very tabernacle was a 
figure of that body of fleſh which he was after- 
wards to aſſume, Zech. vi. 12. 

There is another name of CHRIST, agreeing 
well with 9559, Glory, i. e. he who throws weight 
into the aſcending ſcale, and that is n, the Juſt 
one, or Fuſttfier : the idea is taken from the equal 
poiſe of a balance, and the ſameneſs of the weights; 
and money, &c. being of old moſtly commuted by 
weight, we find ju/tice deſcribed with a pair of e- 
qual ſcales; Fob xxxi. G. Let me be weighed in an 
even balance, (margin, Let him weigh me in ba- 
lances of 8 that , God may know my in- 
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tegrity, Heb. perfection. Of the beams or Hatera, 
NN, the two ears were emblems; hence an ad- 
dreſs to JEHOVAH to bend down his ear, was lay- 
ing claim to CHR1sT the Fu/tifier, the reſtorer of 
the equilibrium, by applying his Glory or Gravity 
to our light ſcale. | 

The law directed the Jetus, in order to procure 
atonement for their ſins, to exhibit before the 
Juſt ALEIM him typically who was to be Deut. vi. 
25. their juſtice. So the law was ſaid to ju/tify, 
ibid. iv. 8. and the ſacrifices were called, ibid. 
xxxiii. 19. ju/tice or righteouſneſs, i. e. ſufficient 
to expiate guilt, This made faith of ſuch mighty 
importance: Gen. xv. 6. Abraham believed in Je- 
hovah, and it was imputed to him for juſtice. This 
name is frequently connected with that in the names 
which gives weight to every thing, viz. light. P/. 
xxxvii. G. He ſhall bring forth his juſtice as the light. 
Mal. iv. 2. The Shemeſh (the light from the ſun) of 
Juſtice ſhall go forth, with healing in his wings. Iſa, 
xlv. 21. An Irradiator who juſtifies. Ibid. Ixiv. 6, 
We have been as an impure perſon all of us; andour 
Juſtice like the garment tyrry of inſtituted emblems, 
all outſide and formal, without any intrinſic or real 
righteouſneſs. 

Our author has not yet prepared others to re- 
ceive explanations of the New "Teſtament; but, 
when ſome more of the Old has been laid open 
and duly attended to, tis hoped the plain narrative 
of ChHRIST's wondrous humiliation, and his glo- 

rious 
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rious triumph over the powers of darkneſs, will ap- 
pear worthy of all acceptution, and even ſhake the 
confidence of thoſe who have taken ſo much impi- 
ous pains to eſtabliſn their own righteouſneſs, in- 
ſtead of that which is through faith in CHRIST, 
who was delivered for our offences, and was raiſed 
again for our juſtification, Rom. iv. 25. For he made 
him to be fin for us, who knew no ſin; that we might 
de made the righteouſneſs of God in him, 2 Cor. v. 
21, See alſo 1 Pet. ii. 24. Who his own ſelf bare 
our fins in his own body on the tree. 1 John i. 7. 
And the blood of Feſus ee his Jon, cleanſeth ron 
all jm. 

The higheſt typical manifeſiations of this, 
which the Fews ever had, were probably two pa- 
rallel ones: one in the tabernacle, Levit. ix. when 
the cloud led the IJraelites from Egypt, through 
the wilderneſs, to the land of Canaan, which was 
an exquiſite type of conducting the true church 
from ſlavery under fin, through this barren ſtate of 
life, to an eternal reſt; the other on the finiſhing 
of the temple, 2 Chr. vii. On both theſe occaſi- 
ons, when CHRIsT's body was ſacrificed in the 
typical beaſts, Levit. there came @ fire, (the arche- 
type of the father, the avenger,) from the faces of 
Fehovah ; Chron. from the names. And conſumed 
upon the altar the burnt-offering, (accepted the prieſt 
and the ſacrifice, and took vengeance for in.) 
Levit. Which when all the people ſaw, they ſhouted 
and fell on their faces; Chron. They bowed them- 
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ſelves with their faces to the ground upon the pavement, 
and worſhipped, and aſcribed irradiation of light to 
Zehovah. Then the Glory Iho VAR, the emblem 
of CHRIsT's exaltation, and of his Divinity---Lev. 


appeared; Chron. filled the houſe, Hence David 


in rhapſody, P/. xcvii. 6. The names have declared 
his Juſt one, and all the people have ſeen his Glory. 
And that fire was to be kept continually burning 
on the altar, as a memorial from whence it came; 
as the making uſe of frange fire was ſeverely pu- 

niſhed. ; VE 
The emblems, the names, the Cherubim, exhi- 
bited JEHovan ALE1M, each acting in the cha- 
rater it was agreed, before the world was, they 
ſhould aſſume in the ceconomy of mercy, but not 
to denote either priority or ſuperiority in the eter- 
nal Three: Fire, the father of Light, glory, ir- 
radiation, is not to give an idea of the beginning 

or production, but of the manner of exiſtence; fo 
the Holy Air or Spirit expreſſes diſtinction, There- 
fore Dr. C---#'s impious ſalutation, Madam, 
how does young maſter? I hope he does not 
cc think himſelf as old as his father,” and ſuch-like 
ſtupid ſarcaſms upon Chriſtianity, retort upon their 
reſpective authors, who have dared to turn the on- 
ly terms of our ſalvation into ridicule. He, who 
is Eſſential Glory, deigned to lay aſide his ſplendor 
for a time, or to vell it with a tabernacle of fleſh, 
for our fakes ; and fo, under the form of a ſervant, 
to take upon him the curſe due to us: after which 
R he 
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he had inherent power to re- aſſume his Glory, to 
glorify the joined manhood to a participation of 
his majeſty, and to raiſe him to the dignity of 30 
a Great one. Iſa. iv. 6. Upon all the Glory NH a 
covering, which word is alſo put for a bride-cham- 
ber, thalamus, where the married couple are united, 

The union of the two natures in CHRIST is 
variouſly and ſtrongly held forth. So David (the 
typical Beloved) ſays, Eſ. cxix. 122. yy Mix 


with thy ſervant for good. Ibid. verſ. 81. My frame 


is completed (dreſſed up like a bride) for thy ſalva- 
tion : for thy Mord (the Revealer of ſecrets) do 7 


hope. Iſa. Ixi. 10. Rejoicing I ſhall be made to re- 
Joice (like the fix orbs enlightened by the ſolar ir- 


radiation) ; my frame ſhall exult (circulate) in my 


 Federator : for he clotheth me with the garments of 
(Ixsus) ſalvation ; with a robe of juſtice he will 


cover me : as a bridegroom N he hall intercede for 


glory, and as a bride ſhall ſhe be adorned (eviden- 
ced) in her jewels. Pf. Ixxxvii. 5. Of Zion it ſhall 
be ſaid, x a great perſon, and MN a great perſon, 
. was born there; and him the Maſt High ſhall e/ta- 
Bliſh. Tehovah ſhall declare, in writing (regiſter- 
ing) the people, He was born there, (in that tribe, 


ſamily, diſtri) Selah. And there ſhall be ſongs as 
don the ſingings at births, (as the chorus of an- 
gels at CHRIST's nativity:) All my reſponſes are 
in (through) hee. Pf. xlv. 3. DD T hou art in- 
finitely beautiful beyond the ſons of Adam : grace is 
diffuſed in thy confeſſions. Verl. 5. Rule in the 
Ward 
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Mord (the Manifeſtor) of truth, and the humility of 
the Fuft one. Verſ. 7. Thy throne the Aleim. Pf. 
Ixviii. 5. Sing to the Aleim, ſing to the Name : exalt 
him who preſides in M the mixture, in Jah 
(the eſſence) His name; and be ye chearful to his faces. 

"Tis ſurpriſing how the ſimpleſt accidents gave 
occaſion to mothers, on whom cuſtom devolved a 
right of naming their children, to impoſe prophe- 
tical names upon them; ſo Levi (a type of) the 
joined or coupled one; for Leah's ſaying, Gen. xxix. 
34. Now my husband M will be joined unto me : 


for his tribe was ſeparated to be prieſts, interceſſors, 


repreſentatives of a Double Perſon. This word 
produced another name for the tabernacle, refer- 
ed to Fer. vii. 12. Shilo, W, from w he whs 
Y will be coupled or conjoined. The ſame con- 
junction of natures in CHRIST is denoted in He- 
brew by doubled epithets, as 2 Chr. iii. 10. Tua 
Cherubs, the work of HyyRyL takers of captives ; 
Jer. xxxi. 20. A fon . .]) Sͥ of delights. Song 
v. 10. My beloved (David) is m white, (unſullied 
as light) and NN ruddy, incarnate. 

Our Saviour's more diſtinguiſned predeceſſors 
had their names ſometimes changed, as a memo- 


rial of him whoſe day they wiſhed to ſee; ſo A. 


bram was changed to Abraham, from yy the fa- 
ther of i the ſon or purifier of g a multitude; 
and Jacob's into Iſrael, 5g , He who ſhall lead 
in a right way, the Irradiator: hence the two great 
regal types were called David, the Beloved, and 

R 2 - - .his 
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his ſon Salomon, the Peaceful; 'alſo Aaron's fon, 

on whom the prieſthood was ſettled, Ny, the 

Irradiator, the helper. Of the pfalms dedicated to 
Cnuris'T;'there are fome under the name FOR the 
Gatherer, {fo a ſeer about that time was called, 
2 Chr. xxix. 39.) which contain many clear pro- 
phecies of him in that character. 

The deſcriptions of the Divinity of Ixsus 
CHRIST are carried thro' the Greek feriptures, as 
diſtinctly as that languzge could expreſs the mate- 
rial type. Job. i. 9. The true light, wha lighttth e- 
very man coming into the world. Acts xxvi. 13. 7 
ſaro, O king, aligbt from heaven more reſplendent 
than (»w; the irradiation from) the ſun---verf. 15. 
4 am Teſus, £yo es Incoug, IEHOVAH the Saviour. 

See concerning the glorious transfiguration, Mat. 

/ xvii. 2. Mark ix. 2. Luke ix. 29.---2 Cor. iv. 6. 
To give the light of the knowledge of the glory of G od 
in the face of Feſus Chriſt. Col. iii. 4. When Chri/?, 

who is our life, ſhall appear, then ſhall ye alſo appear 
with him in glory. Rev. i. 5. Unts him who loved 

1, and waſhed us from our fins in his own blood---be 
glory and dominion for ever and ever. 

One very noted title of CHRIST yet remains 
to be cleared, , , the Word; our author in- 
terprets it The ſecret one to be revealed; which he 

. gathers from its various application to ſhewing 
what is in the heart by ſpeech, to a concealed deſart 
afterwards inhabited, to a ſmall inſect imperceptible 
till it fly into and offend the eye, to a contagious 


hidden 
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hidden diſtemper not to be diſcovered but by ſome 
violent effect, to apes or other unknown creatures 

brought from a far country. FPſal. ev. 8. the ord 
is ſynonymons with Han the Purifer, and is ſaid 
YH to be cut off; and verſ. 42. M the very 
Nord, his Holy One. Hag. ii. 6. The very Word I 

cut off for you. As the Word is deos, the cutting of” 
may refer to his actual ſeparation! from N th 

man, at his death, and till his reſurrection, who 
made it known by that mournful exclamation, My 

God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me? Pf, Ixvi. 
5. In the Aleim I will render irradiation of tight to 
the Word. Ibid. cxix. 89. For ever, Fehovah, doth 
thy Mord fland in the names. Pſal. cvii. 20. He jent 
his Word, and healed them, and delivered them from 
their corruptions. Rev. xix. 13. He was clothed 


with a veſture dipped in blood, and his nams is called 
the Word of God. 


P. S. I ſhould now give you an abſtract from a 
polemical pamphlet annexed to this volume, writ- 
ten upon this occaſion. Alexander Stopford Cat- 
cott, L. L. B. had eſpouſed Mr. Hutobinſon's prin- 
ciples, and maintained them in a ſermon preached 
before the Briſtol affizes, Augu/? 16, 1735, on 
theſe words, Pſal. Ixxxii. 6. I have ſaid, ye ara 
Aleim,. before lord chief juſtice Hardwick, &c. for 
which he had the thanks of the corporation, who 
printed it at their ſole expence.. The enemy took 
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lings to beſpatter the ſermon with printed obſerva- 
R 3 tions: 


the alarm at this, and ordered ſome of their hire- 
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tions: Mr. Hutchinſon unwilling to fee his friend 
abuſed, who had not leiſure to defend himſelf, took 
up the cudgels, and largely diſplays the ignorance 
and virulency of his adverſaries, in his REMARK S 
on their doughty performance; wherein he inſiſts, 
that the confeſſions they exhibit concerning Chriſ- 
tianity are no more than ambiguous and ſtudied e- 
vaſions, ſuch as thoſe of Philo, for whom they had 
expreſſed a very great veneration; that the point- 
ings and rules of apoſtate Fews, which they bring 
in evidence, are wicked, abſurd, and uſeleſs; and. 
that their Arabic derivations are either quite un- 
certain, or manifeſtly falſe. I will not trouble you 
further with the diſpute; only ſuffer me to note 
down one or two things which do. not. occur elſe- 
where. 

People of tender ears are offended with the He- 
brew, for naming the Three in the Eſſence- exiſting 
oN, Thoſe under the conditional execration of 
an oath ; and more ſo, that one of them, IERO- 
VAH was d actually made a curſe, execrated. 
for our ſakes: yet fo the fact is, and it is too preci- 
ous a truth to be either given up, or diſſembled. 
All the indignities offered to the perſon of CHRIST 
were done to JEHOVAH, who was foined to that 
perſon; and his final ſufferings on the croſs deno- 
minated him, by the ſentence of the law, Deut. xxi. 
23. N>9p Curſed. See Gal. iii. 13. It is falſe to ſay, 
this is 4 K applicable to the humanity of CHRIST, 
for none but JEHOYAH could ſuſtain pur execra- 

SL tion, 
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tion ; Eſal. xlix. I. One man cannot redeem another; 

he cannot give to thr Aleim their price. And IRHO- 
VAH himſelf faith, ſa, xliv. 8. Does there exiſt an 
, beſides me- 


The controverſy with Fob, Ane the perſecuted, 
was, whether each believer was to bear the pu- 


niſhment of his own fins, or one was to bear it for 
all; hence , is oftner uſed in this book than 
In all the reſt. Chap. iv. 17. Shall WIN 4 per- 
plexed man be more juft than hh + the Execrated 
one? xvi. 19. Te ch mane eye poureth forth tears. 
xix. 25. I know *ygq my Redeemer, the living One; 
and N at the new æra, (after the types and 
ſhadows are all done away) y dy together with 
duſt (fuch atoms as the body of man is compoſed 
of, Gen. iii. 19.) BY) he Hall riſe up; (explained 


P/al. xii. 6. Now ]) will I riſe up, ſaith Je- 
bovah, &c.) Verl. 2b. And a Skin ſuch as mine 


(pp circuire) Hall encloſe him. Chap. xxxiii. 23. 


If . be an agent with him, h an interpreter, 
(ſuch an one as had acceſs to a king, and would 


undertake in proper terms to repreſent the caſe of 
a poor man) he ſhall pray unto N, and he will 


T have mercy on him. Prov. xxx. 5. Every word of 

at THOR is pure. 

i. + KaTapriog Czvgs Expiatorius Jupiter. Herodot. Pauſan. 
This Horace gives to Apollo, i. e. the light, 

Yo. Cui dabit partes ſcelus expiandi 

Ty, Jupiter. : Lib. I. Od. 2. 


The 
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The Apocalypſe, or revelation of St. John, is a 
hieroglyphical book, to which the commentators 
have not yet, with all their labour, found a true 
key: Mr. Hutchinſon has, in this pamphlet, thrown 
out ſuch ſtrong hints to explain that myſterious 
writing, from irs perfect ſuitablenefs to the Hebrew 
types, and to the characters in the Cherubim, that 
the ſerious inquiſitive Chriſtian may be enabled to 
trace therein, the finiſhing and moſt intereſting 
part of the Divine ceconomy. 


AN 


AN ABSTRACT 
—— 


The COVENANT of the CHERUBIM. So 
the Hebrew Writings perfect. Alte- 
rations by Rabbies forged. Shewing 
the Evidence for the Scriptures : That 

Chriſtianity was exhibited to Adam; 
Invifibles by Vifibles, paſt and to come by 
Types; by Cherubim, Urim, Thu- 
mim, Sacrifice, Cloud, &c. That Jews 
and Gentiles underſtood them: That 
Tradition was of the Things typified : 
That, the they underſtood the Traditi- 
on, even of the Covenant before the 
World, they had perverted the Intent of 

it: That the Alterations and Stories of 
the Jews, after they had loft their Types 
and Hebrew, are not Traditions, but 
ſtudied Evaſions to Expoſitions of inſpir- 
ed Chriſtians, &c. and to ſupport their 
Apoſtaſy: That the Grammatical For- 
mation of the Hebrew, which is de- 


ſcriptiue, 
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ſeriptive, ſo gives proper Names, can- 
not admit Vowel pointing, nor Mr. 
Maſcleff s Method. 


T HERE are five forts of men among us, up- 


on whom no great ſucceſs can be expected, 
by referring them to revelation. 1. Men who pre- 
tend to be directed by the ſcriptures, but never 
learn to read or underſtand them. 2. Men who 
allow the ſcriptures only to be read, and conſtrued, 
as the apoſtate Jews have pointed and explained 
them. 3. Men who pretend the church of Rome 
has a power to conſtrue and ſuperſede the written 
rules in ſcripture. 4. Men who pretend to have 
a ſupernatural director within each of them, which 
they are to follow, without regard to the ſcripture. 
5. Men who neither regard ſcripture, church, nor 
Sc. any farther than it ſerves their turns; but will 
each form ſchemes, and determine every thing by 
his own reaſon. Such as theſe, with their blind 
guides, have made ſad work of the bible; have be- 
wildered themſelves in abſurdities, by not know- 
ing its meaning; have perverted its evidences, and 
turned its beautiful deſcriptions into nonſenſe ; 
have made it a noſe of wax, to anſwer fecular pur- 
poſes ; have made it a baſis for ignorance, enthu- 
ſiaſm, and pride; have treated it with contempt, 
as a piece of forgery and prieſteraft. 1 
Without 
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Without revelation Adam could never have 
known any thing of the Eſſence- exiſting. the Creat- 
ors of this ſyſtem, or of the analogy between ma- 
terial and immaterial objects: he could not know 
the world to be produced from nothing, as he was 
no ſpectator of that action, unleſs God had convinc- 
ed him of his own power and ſupremacy, had in- 
ſtructed him that it was his workmanſhip, and that 
he alone was to be obey'd; nor could Adam have 
conveyed this knowledge to his ſons, unleſs he had 
been taught how to do ſo, by ſubſtituting and affix- 
ing certain determinate ſounds to ſuch ſenſible ideas 
as he had occaſion to make uſe of during his ſtate 


of trial and probation. After his fall, his neceſſi- 


ties called for a new ſeries of inſtruction ; what he 
had to expect, and on what terms. As yet there was 
no writing ; ſo that he had no other way to keep up 
the memory of what his ſucceſſors were infinitely 
concerned to learn, than by tranſmitting either the 
very images upon which his own faith was founded, 
or theſe as expreſſed by words and language. 

The tradition, hieroglyphical or verbal, might 
no doubt have been handed down to Moſes, by his 
forefathers Amram, Levi, Facob, Abraham, Terah, 
Noah, Lamech, Adam, and he ſaw the idolatrous re- 
preſentations (all the wiſdom) of the Egyptians; but 
this could not enable him, with ſuch inimitable ac- 
curacy, to record the tranſactions before his time, 
nay before man was made, or nature had a being, 
and that in * too, an art then utterly un- 

| known. 
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known. His deſeriptions, which are even now cap- 
able of ocular demonſtration, attended with ſuch 
infallible certainty and connection, manifeſtly ſhe w 
that he was no more than the inſtrument of an Om- 
niſcient Director. The conciſeneſs in his firſt book 
is by no means a deficiency; it would have ſerved 
no end to write down the particulars of the primi- 
tive inſtitution, ſince the whole was renewed to 


the Iſraelites in the Deſart, minutely deſcribed and 


recorded in the law committed to their cuſtody, 
and ordered to be preſerved as a ſacred depeſitum or 
the benefit of all nations. 

*Tis glaringly falſe to ſay there was no law, or 
directory, before that delivered from mount Sinai; 
the language, the practice of the patriarchs, nay of 
the heathens, prove the direct contrary: they had 
Cherubim, repreſentative figures; they ſacrificed, 
cut off a typical purifier; they had temples, houſes 


of the ALEIM ; they performed luſtrations, and ab- 


ſtained from Blood, the life of the yg; they i invo- 
cated in the name JEHOV AH, more than two thou- 
ſand years before. Moſes has recorded a renewal 
of the whole, with all its folemn circumſtances; 
the ſucceeding prophets concur exactly with what 
he delivers; and the New Teſtament appeals to 
it for plenary evidence. Jſaiabh introduces the 
 Mess1an appealing, from the elders, to the law, 
and to the teſtimonies, viii. 20. and we find that 
CHRIST, and his apoſtles, did ſo. Whatever Mo- 
es revealed hieroglyphically, emblematically, ty- 

pically 
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pically, or in writing, was fulfilled in CnRISsT, 
John v. 45, 40, 47. 

Beſides the miracles Moſes performed before he 
writ, the various ſtates of the choſen people, their 
deliverance out of Egypt, their paſſage through for- 
midable countries, their expulſion of the apoſtate 
Canaanites, their ſubſiſting long in a ſmall coun- 
try between vaſt empires under JEHovAn's pro- 
tection, their miferies and final captivity for diſo- 
bedience, their permiſſion to return and to ſubſiſt 
in a body, until they filled up the meafure of their 
iniquities by crucifying that very perſon whom 
Moſes directed them to obey ; then the fearful de- 
ſtruction of their city and country, their baniſh- 
ment and diſperſion over the whole earth for about 
1700 years, their blindneſs, obſtinacy, and unwea- 
ried oppoſition to Chriſtianity; theſe facts taken 
together, and compared with the promiſes, threat- 
enings, predictions relative thereto, afford ſuch a 
complicated proof of the truth of what Maſes and 
the apoſtles writ, as never has been thought of, nor 
can be pretended, for evidence of any other earth- 
ly tranſaction. | 

Moſes writ for men of ſenſe and application, who 
knew that divinity was not intelligible, without a 
previous and clear conception of the powers and o- 
perations of the natural agents. Philoſophy was 
not then a ſeparate ſcience, as our modern natura- 
liſts have made it; nor was puddling among and 
retailing heathen trumpery and lies ſufficient to dub 
a man maſter of arts, as now: they were bred up 


8 
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from their youth to underſtand how the Sworn ones 
were exhibited by their ſubſtitutes the names ; how 
to ſublime their material ideas of fire, light, ſpirit, 
to the inviſible JEHovaAn, in his threefold cha- 
rater of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; how to 
apply the ſenſible glory to him who is Eſſential Glo- 
ry, and who was to deliver them from impending 
wrath; how to contemplate the univerſe as one 
great hieroglyphic, and how, by means of that 
material ladder, to aſpire after things above and 
immaterial. Some conceſſions, to this purpoſe, 
are found among the writings of the apoſtate rab- 
bies; and what they ſay may be fairly brought as 
evidence againſt themſelves, tho' indeed tis fo 

mixed with falſhood as to be worth little elſe. 
The Jewiſh traditions bear, (Prideaux's Con- 
nect. vol. I. p. 325.) that Moſes delivered a copy of 
the Pentateuch, written by his own hand, to every 
tribe, and one more to the Levites, to be depoſited 
in the ſanctum ſanforum ; that the Fews preſerved 
theſe originals there til] the captivity, and whether 
they were deſtroyed then is diſputed. They ſay, 
alſo, that every Iſraelite was poſitively command- 
ed to write out for himſelf a book of the law, and 
the king a ſecond, by virtue of his royalty, order- 
cd Deut. xvii. 18, 19. It was impoſſible to alter 
or corrupt the law in the times of the prophets, 
why were its watchful guardians; during the cap- 
copies were diſperſed through all the coun- 
i, i Z4bylen, and the prieſt Ezra, (called a ſcribe 
in 
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in the law of Moſes, vii. 6.) on their return to Je- 
ruſalem, brought with him, Neh. xiii. 1. the book 
of Meſes, perhaps the original. After the building 
of the ſecond temple, tho' the Fews continued the 
ſervices, and the Bible was in every body's hands, 
they loſt the Febrew language, renounced the faith, 
and formed into ſects, partly Jetiſb, but moſtly 
heathen: in this condition they undertook the 
Chaldee paraphraſe, and the Greet verſion, 

So far was the object of the Hebrew religion 
from being looked upon as irrational by the heathen 
victors, that, wherever it was known, the perſe- 
vering Fews were reverenced, and preferred to the 
higheſt truſts; nay, they had not yet arrived to 
ſuch a pitch of freethinking as to diſregard the ve- 
ry form of it, which was then the ſame in ſub- 
ſtance among all mankind: nor was it, till the //- 
raelites had totally apoſtatiſed, and given up the eſ- 
ſential parts of their worſhip, that the neighbour- 
ing nations durſt venture to treat them with con- 
tempt. Afterwards, indeed, they became the 
ſcorn of mankind, and deſervedly. The confeſſi- 
ons of the apoſtates themſelves, in their talmudi- 
cal books, are enough againſt them; (Berachot) 
© From the day that the temple was laid even 
with the ground, have the Fews been ſeparated 
„by a wall of iron from their heavenly Father.“ 
One material circumſtance they give us elſewhere; 
(Foma) © There were wanting in the ſecond 
„ temple, the ark with the mercy-ſeat and Che- 
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c rubim, the fire from heaven, the preſence of the 
Divine Majeſty, the Holy Spirit,. and the Urim 
and Thumim.” 

Their apoſtaſy conſiſted in turning all the types 
into zþ/a-corpora, referring the merit to the typical 
blood of bulls and goats, preſuming for atonement 
from their own typical ſervices, loſing ſight of the 
ſpiritual, and vainly hoping for a temporal deliverer. 
Narrow-ſoul'd imagination ſuggeſted, that the en- 
tire facred apparatus,, the miracles, inſtitutions, 
prophecies, were only for them; but they had a- 
bundant. reaſon to know,. that the whole human 
race was no leſs concerned than they to graſp at 
the promiſed good things. Had not perverſeneſs 
and ignorance blinded their eyes, they muſt have 
ſeen every thing point at and characterize the Mg s- 
SIAH, tho' bleeding for a guilty world, yet con- 
quering as a lion, and aſcending as the King of 
Glory. We know not whether the Jews had any 
true traditions written before our Saviour's time, ex- 
cept thoſe which are come to our hands; or whe- 
ther if they had ſuch, they did not maliciouſly de- 
ſtroy them afterwards: ſome references in the New 
"Teſtament make us ſuſpect there were. However, 
thus far we may be convinced, that their falmuds 
are the groſſeſt forgeries that ever were attempted 
to be impoſed upon the world; to deprive Chriſti- 
ans of that chain of evidence which the Old Teſ- 
ment aftords, maintaining that the law was taken 


from. 
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from the rites of ſtupid heathens, and ſetting down 
ſo many incoherent lies for ancient traditions. 

A more than ſufficient parcel of this trumpery 
may be found in Waggenſeil's Tela ignea Satane, 
and in Pugio Fidei, with Voiſin's notes; from whence 
our author has taken the pains to tranſcribe ſo large 
a ſpecimen as may give any one a ſurfeit of rab- 
biniſm. And they have the impudence, even in 
their common diſcourſe, to give theſe pretended 
_ oral traditions the preference to the inſpired writ- 
ings themſelves ; which, they ſay, cannot be un- 
derſtood without the interpretations of their wiſe 
men, who, at the ſame time, are perpetually con- 
tradicting each other in things the molt trivial and 
fooliſh. Whether the Roman pontiff borrowed 
his infallibility from the rabbies may be conſider- 
ed, but the apoſtates have inveſted theſe with an 
unlimited power to diſpenſe with the ſcriptures; and 
one of them (R. Azarius in Meor Enaim) ſays, 
Lou will find the explanation of our wiſe men 
and interpreters to differ, both in words and 
* things, from the prophets.” The reader, who 
would ſee into what a gulph of ſtupidity the Fews 
are ſunk, muſt be deſired to look into the book it- 
ſelf, for I have neither room nor inclination to write 
over again the numerous inſtances of their blaſphe- 
mous impertinence ; or, if that does not heartily 


cloy him, let him recur to the ſix monſtrous vo- 
lumes of the talmud. 


83 But 
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But why ſhould this appear wonderful? the He- 
brew prophets predicted it expreſsly. 1/a. vi. 9, 10. 
Go and tell this people, hear ye indeed, but underſtand 
not; and ſee ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the 
heart of this people fat, aud make their ears heavy, 
and ſhut their eyes; leſt they ſee with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and under/land with their heart, 
and convert, and be healed. CHR1sT makes the ap- 
plication, Matth..xiii. 14, 15. and it was one of 
his chief directions to his followers, to beware of. 
the fabulous traditions. of theſe hypocrites. Let. 
it ever be remembered, that thoſe who compil'd to- 
gether theſe forged traditions, having themſelves. 
loſt all hope, after the terrible deſtruction of their 
capital city by Titus, and their total diſperſion o- 
ver the face of the earth, uſed this laſt effort, and 
therein the utmoſt of their artifice and wicked ſub- 
tilty, to pervert the hope of Chriſtians. 

Their deſign in this collection was, 1ſt, That as. 
every prophet ought. to evidence his miſſion by ſue 
pernatural actions, or. by the. accompliſhment of 
his predictions; ſo, to render this maxim uncer- 
tain, and thereby to diminiſh the authority of 
CnRIST, they have contrived numbers of ſenſeleſs 
ſtories about miracles of the higheſt nature, per- 
formed by charms, by pronouncing the letters 
(m1) of the word JEHovan, Cc. 2dly, In or- 
der to divert the attention of mankind from the 
prime and original end of the law, and to deſtroy 
the certainty of the inſpired writings, they tranſ- 

| | | form: 


* 
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form the types into real ſcenes of temporal and per- 
ſonal grandeur, reſpecting only their ſingle inter- 
eſts; and inſinuate, that the Hebrew words have 
no diſtinct or radical idea, and that plain plurals, as 
Aleim, Shemim, Cherubim, &c. have no numerical 
ſignification. And, 3dly, That the conſtruction of 
ſacred ſcripture might depend upon them, and ſo 
they be allowed to twiſt it as they pleaſe, they au- 
daciouſly inſiſt, that it is utterly unintelligible with- 
out their gloſſes; that it is not to be read as writ- 
ten, but according to their falſe rules and pointings. 

Of their firſt deſign let an exemple or two ſuf- 
fice. In Taldeth Feſchu, ** Jeſus.of Nazareth came 
to Jeruſalem, and found, in the temple of the 
& Lord, the ſtone an which formerly the ark was 
placed, and the name (IEHOVAEH) was writtea 
on it in its own letters; and whoever got the 
letters which, ſpell that name, could do. what- 


& ever he pleaſed.” Then follows a long account, 


how Jeſus ſtole this name, wrought his miracles, 
Sc. This is contradicted. in Nizzachon, where 
« R. Abraham the proſelyte concludes, that Jeſs 
did not know the name Hamphoraſch (IE Ho- 
& YAH)---but that what he did, he did by magic; 
for it is written in the goſpel, that he lived two 
years in Egypt, (N. B. in his very infancy) and 
there he learned the art which is common in 
“that country: whence we ſay, (in Kidduſchin) 
that there came down into the world ten mea- 
& ſures of witchcraft, that Egypt got nine of them. 

« the 


a Ar at. 
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cc the reſt of the world one.” The rabbies tell 
various ſtrange ſtories about the rod of Moſes, as 
in Medraſch Vejiſcha, that it was delivered to A- 


dam, from him to Enoch, &c. and laſtly to Joſeph; 


that, when he died, Pharaoh got it; and that Je- 
thro, who was one of the chief magicians, ſtole it, 
with the Divine name, the plagues of Egypt, &c. 
written thereon. But their pretended reverence 
for the name JEHOVAH, which they will not ven- 
ture to pronounce for fear of a lapſus linguæ, is all 
mere affectation: for theſe apoſtates do not ſcruple 
to tell you, what God does, and thinks, and ſays; 
what conferences he holds with the angels of the 
miniſtry, a term they uſe to avoid ALE1M; how he 
weeps and roars in the night-time, for their capti- 
vity among the heathen ; nay, they treat him with 


the moſt wretched familiarity, and make him the 
author of actions which any rational being would 


aſhamed of. Quam ſerio nihil agunt ! quam pue- 
riliter ſeria ! 

Their ſecond deſign (ſuppoſing the 77ebrew ſcrip- 
tures of divine authority) is to pervert the intent 
and end of the original covenant, and the law; to 
fix the law upon the types; to deſtroy the dif- 
tinctneſs of their antient words and ſervice, which 
they ſay, were taken from the heathens; to infinu- 
ate that they had no need of an atonement of infi- 
nite value; and, ignorantly or maliciouſly, to dar- 
ken every evidence relating to the Cherubim, par- 
ticularly by aſcribing ſacrifice, purification, &e. to 

human 
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human invention. Thus Maimonides : God by 
« Moſes appointed ſacrifices in the ceremonial law; 
« becauſe the cuſtom of ſacrificing to the gods was 
<« ſo general among the heathen, that no prohibi- 
tions to the contrary could put an end to it; 
therefore God retained the fame form of wor- 
« ſhip.” Tho' this abſurd notion has been im- 
plicitly ſwallowed by ſome of our writers; yet it 
is certain, that nothing but immediate direction 
could juſtify ſuch a practice. Gen. xxxv. 1. The A. 
leim ſaid unto Jacob, Make there an altar unto the 
Irradiator. See the quinteſſence of deiſm in Niz- 
zachon: The holy patriarchs obtained eternal 
«« ſalvation by their own merits, and had no need 
of foreign merits to ſave their ſouls, as the Na- 
4 zarenes (Chriſtians) have invented out of their 


„ own heads.” The end of all the inftitutions 


was to typify future realities, as, that a purificr 
ſhould be cut ; and theſe were all included in 
the ſignification of n the law, that which en- 
lightens, inſtructs us as to ſpiritual things, which 
pointed to the refulgent light CHRIST, and ſhew- 
ed the terms of man's admiſſion to a participation 
of his triumph over fin and death. The apoſtate 
Fews are forced to own, that there is no remiſſion 
but by blood; but then they explain it away, by ap- 
plying it ſometimes to their own blood of circum- 
ciſion, and ſometimes to the blood of brutes : and 
the predictions of CHRISr“s coming to judgment, 
to reward and to deſtroy, they perverſely under- 


ſtand 


— > 
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ſtand of a mortal deliverer, who is to reſtore them 
once more to the lands they have forfeited by theit 
ſhameful apoſtaſy. 1 Cor. iii. 15. Even unto this 
day, when Moſes is read, the veil (Kadupjea operi- 
mentum) is upon their heart. 

Their third deſign is, to make us truſt their con- 
ſtructions; for which purpoſe they produce what 
they call oral traditions, pretended to have been 
delivered from mount Sinai, and committed to the 
keeping of their toi men, but who unluckily have 
not had wit enough to give their impudent lies the 
air of probability; and, next, they give us vowel 
pointings, whereof they cannot agree about the 
author, whether it was Ezra, or whether he only 
reſtored them. The reader will be pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve, that theſe points are a heap of almoſt im- 
perceptible dots, placed under the Hebrew letters, 
to give the ſame word different ſounds, and, by 
virtue thereof, a variety of different, nay oppoſite 
ſignifications, whereby the whole language is ren- 
der'd vague and uncertain. Ludovicus Capellus, a 


brave proteſtant, + led the way to detect this groſs 


impoſition, and proved againſt Buxtorff, from the 
conceſſions and books of the apoſtates themſelves, 


| that points are by no means a part of the text, nor 


at all ſuitable to the genius of the writing; and 
that they had no being in the time of Jerom, who 
tranſlated the Bible about 400 years after CHRIST, 


+ See his Arcanum puncrationis, publiſhed by Erpenius. 
| There 


© we 


1e 


* maſters of bleſſed memory ſay, altho' they tell 


ty of the ſcriptures ſhould be affected, and they o- 
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There is no ſhadow of preſumption, that theſe for- 
geries were begun till they had got the New Te- 
{tament into their hands, and ſaw the evidences it 
was built upon: after that, they turn'd maſorites, 
rabbies, expounders, ſcribes, &c. patched up tal- 
muds, miſhnas, cabbalas, &c. and at laſt ſet up that 
outrageous impoſtor Mahomet, all to facilitate their 
main plot, the ſubverſion of Chriſtianity, to demon- 
ſtrate their invincible hatred to the MESSIARH; 
nay, they even dared to rob the apoſtolical writ- 
ings of many moral ſentences, and, after twining 
them to their ſcheme, to tell us, that theſe were 
part of their traditions. For this they eſtabliſhed 
ſchools ; hence their fictions about the uninterrupt- 
ed ſucceſſion and power of their ſanhedrin ; and 
hence their principle, in /tkarim, << What our 


cc you the right-hand is the left, and vice ver/a, 
<« you are to believe it.“ 

Proteſtants have been frightened into a compli- 
ance with the grammar and pointing of the Jetus, 
leſt, by giving them up, the authority and certain- 


bliged to return to Rome for an infallible director: 
but, as Dr. Prideaux obſerves, Connect. vol. I. p. 
361. Tho' the Hebrew bibles had never been 
pointed, we need not be ſent to the church of 
% Rome, or any where elſe, for the fixing of the 
reading of it; the letters alone, with the con- 
te text, being ſufficient, when we thoroughly un- 

derſtand 
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ce the language, to determine us thereto.” Nor is 
it ſurpriſing that the Hebrew tongue, left to the ig- 
norant and vile comments of thoſe who knew no- 
thing of its excellency, is grown contemptible even 
to a proverb; 


4 For Hebrew roots, altho* they're found 
& To flouriſh moſt in barren ground.“ 


Mr. Hutchinſon has effectually overturned this 
profane witticiſm, and ſhewn at large that it high- 
ly deſerves the ſtudy of a ſenſible and polite people: 
and as to our clergy, tis hoped they will be no 
longer aſhamed of their Bible, while it contains 
ſuch a treaſury of temper'd weapons to withſtand 
at once the rude attacks of infidelity and ridicule. 

| Being guarded, by the arguments already men- 
tioned, againſt the ſpecious deſigns of Antichriſt, 
let us adhere to the word of God, compared and 


conſtrued by itſelf. There we find Moſes, in the 


firſt ſentence, deſcribing the Creators of the uni- 
verſe under the plural character Hy198; Thoſe 
bound by oath or covenant, which (as JEHovAn 
is one) muſt refer to ſome tranſaction previous to 
the creation; and 'tis plain, the New Teſtament 
writers every where aflign this date to the cove- 
nant of grace, and purpoſe of mercy thro' Jesus 
CnRIs'r; ſo Tit. i. 2. In hope of eternal life, which 
God, who cannot lie, (emiyyedare, decreed) promiſed 
before the world began. The knowledge of this all- 
divine tranſaction could not be conveyed to man, 
who has no other inlet to knowledge than ſenſe, 

but 
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but by the intervention of material images, hie- 
roglyphics, or theſe expreſſed by words, and the 
whole made to have an analogical reference to ſpi- 
ritual truths, according to the inſtitution of God - 
himſelf, who alone knew that analogy: without 
this, which is the tenor of revelation, 'tis impoſlible 
we ſhould ever have dream'd of eternal life or im- 
mortality. When the three names, fire, light, ſpi- 
rit, are deſcribed, we are not only accurately. in- 
ſtructed in the powers and properties of the real 
natural agents, but the ſame deſcription in revela- 
tion anſwers a yet nobler purpoſe, to convey to us 
as exact an idea as we can comprehend of the 
three diſtin characters aſſumed by JxHovan, 
to evidence the ſupremacy and immenſity of his 
love. Hab. i. 12. Waft not thou from BOT thy 
firft reſolution to create man, Fehwvah N be who 
was ſworn to redeem me, wp who was to be holy 
and ſeparated for me? This the prophet knew, 
becauſe it was exhibited 1a all the types under the 
law. This whole affair the apoſtates have turned 
into fable; for they ſay, That there were ſeven 
« things created before the world, the law, hell, 
© paradiſe, the throne of glory, the ſanctuary, 
repentance, and the name of the Mgsstan:” 
becauſe, truly, in ſcripture they are ſpoken of as 


things reſolved upon, and as certain as if they then 
exiſted, 


As the Moſt High's intentions with regard to 
man, and the ſeveral ſteps of his conduct towards 


T him, 
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him, are related in the Old Teſtament, and no 
where elſe diſtinctly, the language it is writ in re- 
quires a ſpecial conſideration. The Hebrew cha- 


racters are few, moſtly what they call conſonants ; 


but as each of them had one timple, identical 
ſound, there never was any uſe for that arbitrary 
medley of points for vowels, and accents, which 
the latter Zewws invented, with an apparent view to 


darken and falſify the writing, whereby the lan- 


guage cannot be learned without immenſe labour, 
and to no manner of purpoſe, Beſides, theſe 
points deſtroy its conſtruction, and add variations 
to the radical word which there is no authority 
to juſtify. The very ordo verborum, with a few u- 
niform diſtinctions, contain all its grammar: the 
verbal ideas may be recovered from the tranſlati- 
ons; and tho* the true pronunciation be loſt, it 
may be eaſily ſupplied, but not by adding to or al- 
tering the text. Capellus, ſoon after the reforma- 
tion, maintained and demonſtrated the novelty of 
the points; Elias Levita, and other Fews, confeſ- 
ſedi it. 

A ſtill later attempt calls for 3 animadver- 
ſion; it is that of Buleus, which, tho' long ago re- 
jected, has been again revived by Monſieur Maſ 
clef, and deſended by his ſucceſſor Le Sieur Rimeur, 
(de racines Hebraiques.) It proceeds upon this 
ſuppoſition, which is a mere gratis dictum, that the 
Maſorets in order to make way for their points, 


took away the vowels which were originally be- 


tween 
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tween every two conſonants ; and theſe, Maſclef 
propoſes to replace, according to his own fancy. 
But this ſcheme, beſides altering the ſignification of 
an infinite number of words, confounds the whole 
ſtructure of the language, leaving it uncertain what 
belongs ;{ientially to a word, or how to diſtinguiſh 
the vowe.: interpoſed merely for the ſake of found ; 
and fo it is worſe by far than pointing, which bur- 
thenſome and uſeleſs ornament may be eaſily diſ- 
cerned, and ſtript from the text at any time. For 
example, in Gen. i. 5. in the verb Ny he puts 
y betwixt the two firſt letters, and ſo makes it the 
participle preſent N p- he who 75 crying, calling, 
Sc. Pſal. xlii. 8. as the preterite x expreſſes 
him called to, bidden, c. The P11 might 
Have taught this gentleman better; for it pronoun- 
ces its own name gz without the q, when, calling 
together her young ones under her wings, ſhe gives 
them thereby notice of approaching danger, Fer. 
8 

The Hebrew tongue, as it will not admit, nei- 
ther does it need ſuch inventions; and, if what our 
author avers be true, that it is the reſervoir of all 
knowledge, it ought not to be trifled with. The 
letters conſiſt of broad lines or ſtrokes, and are 
framed for duration: points are ſo minute and nu- 
merous that they can ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed, are 
moſt liable to be obliterated or miſtaken, and 
therefore could not be the work of the ſame hand 
that wrote the text. The circumſtances of man- 


1 2 kind 
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kind make a tranſlation neceſſary ; and tho? that 
cannot be done word for word, yet each word may 
in ſome meaſure be explained by circumlocution; 
nay, the grammar may be brought under a ratia- 
nale, ſo as to ſettle every point of conſequence, 
and the intent of the whole, far better than all the 
commentaries hitherto written. But h&.yho pre- 
tends to make a Hebre grammar muſt underſtand 
ſomething of the ſubjects, philoſophical and divine, 
treated of in the Bible; muſt not interpret by the 
rules of avowed enemies; muſt not twiſt it to cor- 
reſpond with the confuſed and fluctuating dialects 
of ſtupid heathens. 

The Hebrew words are ſhort and few, placed in 
the natural order of ſpeech; the nouns and pro- 
nouns admit no inflexions into caſes, two ſimple 
kinds of additions expreſs the plural maſculine and 
feminine, and the uſage. of a word is determined 
by a ſign prefixed, interpoſed, or put to the end. 
The ſame ſimplicity runs through the verbs, which 
are all ideal, and taken from true objects (actions 
and qualities) in nature; and the ſame invar iable 
idea is transferred, with the ſame letters, to conſti- 
tute the name of the object. Each particle pre- 
ſerves the ſame identical idea, wherever it occurs; 
but, to make the modern tongues coincide, ſeveral 
of our particles muſt be uſed for ane in Hebrew, 


as the context requires, ſo as to vary but nat 
change the idea. The many different, and fre- 


quently contrary ſignifications given to the ſame 
word, 
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word, which we find even in the oldeſt tranſtari- 
ons, ſhew that they had either loſt the genius of 
this excellent language, or perverted it through 
ſome ſiniſter deſign: the apoſtates endeavorred to 
eſtabliſh this abſurd difference, by affixing to the 
fame letters ſo many various ſounds. Tis agreed 
by all, that the antient copies of the Hebrew books 
were written without being divided into pauſes or 
ſentences : not was there any need for ſuch diſ- 
tinctions; the words themſelves eaſily divide, and 
find out the part of ſpeech they belong to. I he 
principal thing the learner has to attend to, is, the 
proper meaning of the ſeveral roots, which he may 
obtain by compariſon; but a little exerciſe will ſoon 
convince him, that cheſe are very ill ſorted in the 
lexicons. | 25 | 
Many have complained, and with good reaſon, 
that the Jews do not explain the moſt important 
words; particularly N, which as a verb figni- 
fies to ſwear, or come under a conditional execra- 
tion: this the Moſt High did, as it is expreſſed, Heb. 
Vi. 17. eurorwrrooes opxw betame Mediator by oath ; 
and the belief of this eſſential article is a requiſite 
in our ſalvation, as you may ſee John viii. 24. As 
the BY), or Cherubim, was a ſimilitude of the 
Divinity, and of man taken into the Efſence, and 
becoming 20 one Mighty to ſave; fo the ſupreme 
d are the Great ones, of whom we are allow'd 
to take ideas from yy the names, or the hea- 
vens. They, ere the world began, became Con- 
icderates under the bond of an oath, and ſo i ον. 


24 Thoſe 
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Thoſe ſworn to redeem us conditionally, from the 
power and puniſhment of fin. On their part, they 
were to raiſe up and cut off a purifier ; man was to 
believe this, keep it ever in remembrance, and to 
make continual returns of love and acknowledg- 
ment: this was ſpecially exhibited in covenants of 
peace. between man and man, which were always 
founded upon the gracious proſpect they had of ob- 
taining peace with God; Gen. xxvi. 28. Let there 
be naw N an cath betwixt us, betwixt us and thee; 
end we will cut off a Berith with thee, that thou wilt 
do us no hurt. | 
The emblem of this grand adjuration between 

the ALEIM, was hx an «ak-tree; ſo their promi- 
ſes to Abraham were made under the oak at Mamre. 
c. This memorial was not loſt even among the 
latter heathens: Homer introduces Hector xoceed- 
ing to a ſingle combat with Achilles, and ſignifying 
the abſence of peace thus, I. xxii. 126. 


Ov her Iwo u £54y ao dpvocy o ane TETpnGy. 

To apiGeueray == 

There's now no way from th' cat, ar from the roch, 
To hold diſcourſe with him.“ 
This ſhews that the ra too had a reference to pa- 
cification ; J. xliv. 8. There is no Rock (Lat. for- 
mator) beſides N one of the Trinity. In Livy 
and Dia, dicere ad quercum is to ſpeak with ſafety : 
and a herald, denouncing war, ſays, ** Let this 
% conſecrated oak, and all the gods, take notice, 
<« that you have broke the peace,” Maximus T y- 

| ius 
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rius obſerves of the Druids, that they worſhipped 
Jupiter under the form of a tall oak, from which 
they had their name: fo Pliny, N. H. xvi. 43. Nec 
ulla ſacra fine ea frande conficiunt. | 

Fer. xxxi. I. I will be for Tt (adjuratores, 
fcederatores) to all the earth. Bochart in his Geogr. 
Sacr. informs us, that the Phenicians had a deity 
called EL, and his confederates were called EN 
or ALEIM: and he quotes what follows from Fu- 
lian the apoſtate; They who inhabit Ede/ſa, a 
place of a long time ſacred to the worſhip of the 
light of the ſun, place Monimos, (the fire which 
<« is fixed) and Azixus, (the ſpirit, the inſtrument 
of force or impulſe) together with it upon the 
<« ſame throne.” The apoſtate Jetus transform 
the ALEIM into miniſters, angels of the preſence; 
but 325 the faces, or perſons, they allow to be 
ſpoken of the Megs$1an, as Exad. xxxiii. 15, Moſes 
ſaid, Unleſs thy Faces go, carry us nat up hence. Their 
confeſſions concerning the ever-bleſſed Trinity 
(which they had it not in their power to conceal) 
are attended with gloſſes contrived to pervert and 
evade that great truth; particularly, that ſelf- con- 
tradicting notion of eternal generation, which has 
confounded the Chriſtian faith more than any other 
polition, appears to be the manufacture of one of 
them, cited by Peter Galatine: but the Second of 
the AlL EIM became the ſon of man, not by eternal 
generation, but by virtue of the oath entered inta 
before the world was created. 


** 


The 
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The name Jenov an, which they ſay is formed 
to expreſs a future, and will not venture to pro- 
nounce, is, as our author inſiſts, a compound, from 
y the Eſence, He who Is, and ry that mental 
perfection in man from whence he derives the 
knowledge of a deity, being thereby capable of ſpi- 
ritual inſtruction; for, beſides the machinery of 
the body, Adam was diſtinguiſhed from the brutes, 
by receiving a capacity of borrowing ſenſible ideas 
as ſo many pictures of other ways incomprehenſible 
objects: this power in man is his , the ſoul or 
reaſoning principle, that whereby he properly exi l. 
as a man; but as he made and makes a very ill 
uſe of this power, the Hebrew name in his perſon 
came to ſignify pravity, perverſeneſs, contrition. 
When applied to rule, as Gen. xxvii. 29. Neh. 
Vi. 6. it is exerciſing power. The faculties of the 
Eſſence change not; therefore Th ſignifies the 
Eſſence Exerciſing powers, exiſting, or reaſoning 
with mankind upon ſenſible evidence. When the 
faculties of the human ſoul are rectified, the image, 
the ſimilitudes will be, as at firſt in innocent Adam, 
with improvements: thus they were perfect in the 
ſoul of CHRIST, and*are renewed in every true 
believer, who is therefore in the New Teſtament 
called zaun xTiou5, a New creature; and ſo to obtain 
a portion in CHRIST is, Eph. iv. 24. Muc acba. Toy 
xaiy0y ar9pwrov, to put on the new man, to be cloth- 
ed with his imputed righteouſneſs. In a ſpecial 
manner CHRIST was JEHOVAH; for in him were 
united 
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united Jan the Eſſence, and Hov an the powers 
and faculties of the human ſoul in perfection. 

The firſt word of the Bible has raiſed many ob- 
jections, becauſe miſ-tranſlated “ In the begin- 
„ ning:” if it had related to time, it would have 
been, as every where elſe, p wWNi ; but nwRA al- 
ways ſignifies the chief of whatever is ſpoken of, ſo 
of princes, cattle, fruits, facrifices, &c. Therefore 
here PWR» and John i. 1, © agxz ight to be 
rendered, in the chief Eſſence, [or rath us a friend 
obſerves, in the chief one, i. e. CHRIs' * There 
is an emphaſis in the next words, a nuinerical diſ- 
tinctneſs, to be carefully noted; the ſingular verb 
NO, he created, goes before the plural noun ALE- 
IM, whereby the work of creation (a type of the 
ſpiritual or new creation) is aſcribed to one of the 
ALEIM in a peculiar manner, whom many paſ- 
fages point out to be the [rradiator of light. 

When Adam received ſentence, and the (Ada- 
mah) ground was curſed for his ſake, the means 
and poſſibility of regaining forfeited happineſs is ex- 
preſſed, Gen. iii. 22. beginning with two particles, 
which the apoſtates would have to import a nega- 
tive, or prohibition, nunc ne forte. We are not 
bound to follow them, contrary to the ſtile of the 
whole ſcripture, in ſo wicked and mercileſs a con- 
ſtruction. In Neldius's concordance, Hy is yet, 
by and by, at length; and ig the index of a perſon 

in doubt, fortaſſis, perhaps: and ſo we underſtand 


+ The ALEIx created all things in Cyz18sT, as 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
the 
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the text, But at length, perhaps, (poſſibly) he may put 


forth his hand, exert his power, (As xvii. 27. 


If haply they might feel after”) and lay hold even 
of the tree of lives, (CHRIST) and live for ever. 
Verſ. 24. And he removed to the outſide (the ſub- 
urbs) the ſub/kance of the man; and he (IE HoVAH 
ALE1M) then inhabited, from the Precedent to the 
garden of Eden, the Cherubim. Theſe figures ſeem 
placed at the entrance of Paradiſe, the type of hea- 
ven; fo that Adam could have no acceſs thither 
but by them. The form of the Cherubim was the 
ſame downwards, even in private families: and 


the heathens, who carried them off, ſuppoſed the 


eſſence of their AL EI dwelt in theſe figures, 
and therefore from them ſought reſponſes: they 
thought their gods ought to have owpe a body to 
dwell in; of this the temple was π / a ſhadow, 
but in CHRIS dwelleth was to TAN(wjkc rug YeoTnTOG 
owparxeus the whole Fulneſs of the Godhead bodily. 
From this grand hieroglyphic, the ſimilitude of 


the Great ones, the heatuens had all their images re- 
preſenting the divine perſons, powers, and actions; 


hence their ſacred characters, or deſcriptions by 
the figures of animals, &c, and the veſtiges of them 
ſtill found among the Egyptians and the Chineſe. 
The ancients kept the emblems with an anxious 
diligence, as Laban, Jacob, Micah, David, oc. 
and called them Theraphim, the healers of their 


maladies, by the Greeks rendered variouſly, «0% 
_ repreſentative images, wopPuparea forms, dn ma- 


nifeſtations, @wrioper; illuminations, and by the 
Chal- 
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Chaldee paraphraſe rn diſcoverers of futurity : 
the high regard they had for the name is manifeſt 
by the many places denominated from V to heal, 
reſtore. There is another plural word uſed for this 
repreſentation, extremely miſunderſtood, ] 
heads or chiefs, ſuch as Facob dedicated at- the 
temple or place of worſhip he came to, Gen. xxviii. 
IT, 18. which was no other than a copy of the 
four heads in the Cherubim, and there he lay down 
to conſult the Moſt High by dream; and behold 
a ladder, (xmpat, hp, the means of exalting our 
thoughts to things above) reaching from earth to 
heaven, Ju a /landing repreſentation, the very 
name he afterwards gives the compound figure in 


one which he ſet-up; And behald the Agents, the 


Aleim, aſcending and deſcending in it, i. e. the light 
riſing p, and the fþ:rit preſſing inwards : this was 
an exhibition of the glory irrradiating in the names. 
See John i. 51. where it is appropriated to CHRIST. 

The heathens, after they deſerted JeHov an, 
ſtill retained the animal repreſentatives of their 
material ALEIM, the heavens; they took the bull's 
head alone, and conſecrated it to the fire they 
worſhipped, the lion's to light, the eagle's to the 
air ; ſometimes they joined two, at others three 
heads; and when, through ignorance and imagi- 
nation, they had loſt the true emblems, they made 
ridiculous compounds of the heads of men, dogs, 
horſes, wolves, &c. but moſt of them were tricipites, 
as of Jupiter, Sol, Diana, Proſerpine, Mercury, 
Cerberus, Sphynx, &c. and ſuch they called Tp.p- 
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og three- formed, TprTfoTwWnreog three-faced. Servius 
upon VirgiPs 8th eclogue, Omnium prope deorum 
Potęſtas triplici ſigno oftendatur; ut, Fovis trifidum 
fulmen, Neptuni tridens, Plutonis canis triceps : vel 
quod omnia ternaris continentur: * The power of 
e almoſt all the gods is ſhewn by a threefold ſym- 
© bol, as Jupiter's three-forked thunder, the tri- 
« dent of Neptune, Pluto's dog with three heads; 
« even becauſe all things are contained in the 
« number three.” The Perſian gods were Oro- 
mazes, (the burning fire) Arimanius, (darkneſs or 
the ſpirit) and between both Mithras, whom they 
termed TprAzo%;, and jor; the mediator, as Plu- 
tarch informs us. ; 

It were eaſy to ſhew, that the animals in the 
Cherubim were ſeparately ſacred emblems. The 
Egyptian bull is famous, under the name Apis, or 
Mncvis, divinitùs naſcitur, (according to Pomponi- 
ts Mela, cap. 9.) et cælgſti igne conceptus, “ divine- 
ly born, and conceived of heavenly fire;“ he re- 
marks too, that Apis was a ſort of univerſal numen 
or deity. Voſſius cites out of Suidas, which he 
thinks he muſt have had from ſome antient writer, 
There is one an principality natural, as that of 
© the lion among terreſtial animals, and of the 
c eagle among birds :”” Strabo, xvii. relates, that 
in Egypt the Thebæis worſhipped the eagle, and the 
Leontopolitans the lion. In Perſia the lion was 
ſacred to the ſolar light, as having a great head, 
fiery eyes, and its hairs ſpread round in the manner 
of rays, The eagle for its foaring flight, and look- 


ing 
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ing ſtedfaſtly upon the ſun, was called the bird of 
ove, and ſuppoſed to ſupply him with his darts 
and thunder. The human head and body, the 
wings, hands, corona, and other infignia of the Che- 
rubim, appear ſo frequently among the idolatrous 
ſymbols of worſhip, that a very ſmall attention 
may ſerve to convince one, by comparing particu- 
lars, that the whole heathen cultus had a plain re- 
ſemblance to the ſacred inſtitutions, from which 
it was originally ſtolen, Nay, they preſerved the 
memory of a very ancient confederacy among the 
gods, the oath they bound themſelves by, when 
they waged war with the giants, (the powers of 
darkneſs) and the celeſtial altar they confirmed it 
on by ſacriſice. Manilius, lib. 5. 

Nec prits armavit uiolento fulmine dextram 

Fuppiter, ante deos quam conflitit ipſe ſacerdos, 

% No dreadful thunder arm'd Jove's hand, till he 

t Himſelf Rood-prieft before th attentive gods.” 

The ark and Cherubim, with their apparatus, 
were an exhibition of what had been tranſacted in 
heaven, and what was to be there completed: the 
determination to reſcue man out of the hands of 
his powerful adverſaries, the engagement of IR- 
Ho vA to become an interceſſor, the covenant of 
peace in behalf of the faithful, were all ſettled ere 
nature had a beginning. The chief prieſt perſon- 
ated the humanity of CHRIST ; but it was neceſ- 
ſary that ſomething ſhould be y) put upon him 
to ſymbolize the Divinity, evidencing by that in- 

e eftture that the Zolineſs he wore was none of his, 


U not 
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not perſonal, but to JEHovAn ; ſo a flower made 

of pure gold, an emblem of light or glory; ſo the 
lights, and the perfections, upon his breaſt ; ſo that 
eſſential ornament of his body, the Erhop, con- 
taining a clamant memorial in its very name, 7 
will redeem. 

In exhibiting the glory of CnRISH upon the 
mercy-ſeat, the cloud, and the rain-bow, muſt not 
be paſſed over in ſilence, tho? if I were to enlarge 
upon that moſt intereſting, as well as entertaining 
ſubject, I ſhould exceed my intended bounds. The 
power and preſſure of the ſpirit, or groſs air, is 
hardly to be conceived, eſpecially in that aſtoniſh- 
ing deſtruction exerted by it at the flood, and of 
- Which the dreadful ſpouts at ſea afford us a ſample; 
the impetuoſity, blackneſs, and horror of tempeſts 
need no deſcription. Noah could not be Glarmed 
of his fears of another deluge, at the approach of 
an agitated and gloomy sky, unleſs he had been 
cheared by the Divine aſſurances, and by ſuch a 
ſignal (to keep them continually impreſſed upon 
his mind) as the rain-bow, which is light, in all 
its variety of colours, reflected from a cloud, the 
type of Him whoſe interceflion prevents'the cloud 
from raiſing the waters a ſecond time to over- 
whelm the earth. Rev. x. 1. Clothed with a cloud, 
and a rain-bow was upon his head. See Iſa. liv. q. 
So the heathens encircled their deities with a im- 
bus or bright cloud, made Iris the angel or meſ- 
ſenger of the gods, and Foſeph Acoſta relates that 
the Peruvians worſhipped the rain-bow with a ſer- 
pent on each ſide, AN 
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The RELIGION of SATAN, or ANTt- 
CHRIST, delineated ; ſuppoſed to have 
proceeded from Knowledge and Reaſon- 
ing, but proved to have proceeded N 
Want of both, 


HERE is an account in Scripture of the at- 
tempt of man to deſtroy himſelf; and when, 
through Divine mercy, that was eventually fru- 


ſtrated, we have a large diſplay given us of the 


various, ſubtile and obſtinate endeavours of the 
Serpent's ſeed to hinder mankind from accepting 
the high benefits the ALEIM have offered through 
CHRIsT. The poiſon ſpread itſelf far and wide, 


and has reached our times in its utmoſt virulence; 


ſo that, before an unprejudic'd attention can be 


hoped for in explaining the comfortable doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, it ſeems requiſite to remove a few 


obſtacles, and to premiſe ſomething which may 
ſerve to ſhew the neceſſity of reviving an antient 
train of evidence, now, when the world is wrought 
up to a fond and fatal perſuaſion, that the way 
to obtain the favour of God is not preciſely that 


which he himſelf has deviſed and laid down in 


revelation, but ſome other, leſs irkſome, and more 
v2 a- 
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accommodated to our prevailing luſts and prejudi- 
ces. Thus, one will be happy by his own anaid- 
ed reaſon, tho' he be neither ſo ingenuous as to 
own whence and how he gradually came by it, 
nor ſo prudent as to improve what he has got; 
whilſt another is well enough pleaſed with implicit 
faith, or ſenſeleſs enthuſiaſm. They imagine the 
Moſt High fo bound to provide, at any rate, for 
their eternal intereſts, that he can neither claim an 
atonement for ſin of infinite value, nor deſerve any 
praiſe on that account. 

Men have by imagination ſet up falſe ALEIM, 
againſt the True; an eſſence in one perſon, againſt 
the Trinity; a falſe Meſſiab, a mere man, yet to 
come, againſt CarIsT; a pretended prophet, with- 
out any evidence, ſince CHRIST came, againſt 
common ſenſe: hence the various tribes of hea- 
thens, Jews, Arabs; who, amidſt all their contra- 
ditions, agreed that any guide to happineſs was 
more eligible than revelation; ſo each choſe to wor- 
ſhip what he liked beſt, the heavens, the light of 
nature, a deliverer who ts never to exiſt, or an a- 
bandoned impoſtor. Had man, when created, 
been left deſtitute of ſupernatural inſtruction, we 
ſhould never have heard of theſe imaginations ; but 
then he muſt have remained utterly ignorant of ſpi- 
ritual things, nor could all his light within, or 
without, have afforded him the leaſt help to form 
notions of a ſeparate ftate, which can only be ap- 


prehended 


„ 
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prehended by faith, and is only to be exhibited by 
types or emblems. 

The main fource of apoſtaſy, of ignorance and 
irreligion, has been each ſetting up his reaſon, or 
imagination, as the only rule of his conduct, the 
taking truths delivered down by tradition as no 
more than human diſcoveries, and ſo concluding 
that the light of nature is ſufficient to diſcover the 
exiſtence and attributes of God, the immortality 
of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. Though there 
were always ſome footſteps of revelation, even in 
the darkeſt ages of the world, yet it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, that thoſe who gave up tradition, and fo had . 
no data to go upon, were utterly at a loſs, nay ab- 
ſolutely unable, with all their boaſted genius and 
reaſoning, to rear up one demonſtration of any 
ſingle important article of religion. No man, 
when and where revelation was defaced, or in a 
great meaſure loft, could ever prove that he had 
a ſoul, or immortal part: the higheſt they went 
was, that it muſt be a particle of air, and, when 
out of the body, was to be mixed with that, their 
ſuppoſed Deus. When the immortality, or re- 


ſurrection of the body, was preached, we find them 


mocking at it. Sure our free-thinkers will not 
pretend to be wiſer than their maſters, 

The ſcheme of the gentlemen laſt mentioned 
proceeds upon an unfair begging of the queſtion ; 
for they have rejected the only mean of proof. 
They ſay, that man has faculties proper to him- 


U3 {clf, 
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ſelf, which with great facility can find. out that 
God is, and what he is; that their ſoul i is natural- 
ly immortal; and that there muſt be therefore an- 
other life after this. Taking theſe things for 
granted, they proceed to inſiſt, that man, by his 
innate powers, muſt know on what terms he ſtands 
as to God, which ſuppos'd knowledge will entire- 
ly ſuperſede any neceflity for a revelation ; that 
conſequently, let men be ever ſo wicked or unhap- 
py- it was not fit that God ſhould reveal any new 
terms for their recovery, or at leaſt, if he did re- 
veal ſuch, they are competent judges what is pro- 
per for them to receive or obey ; that ſuppoling re- 
velation, if that revelation be founded upon ſuch e- 
vidence as requires a ſearch into the manner of its 
delivery, and that in certain antient books, or in 
monuments prior to writing, they have a right to 
determine whether they ought to ſpend any or 
what time, in conſidering it ; that they. are not 
bound to beſtow ſtudy and pains, in weighing the 
language, and various circumſtances, wherein an 
affair of infinite importance to them was convey- 
ed; but that, if they cannot agree upon its inter- 
pretation at firſt ſight, without allowing that ap- 
plication which the ſubject demands, they are at 
liberty to attend to it no further, or to reje it. 
That is, in ſhort, God has given mankind abilities 
to follow his directions, therefore they will follow - 
none. | | 
Rea- 
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Reaſoning is not the mere and weigh- 
ing material objects together, which even brutes 
ſeem to do in many caſes infallibly ; but it conſiſts 
chiefly in comparing things of a quite different na- 
ture, the viſible ſſtem with the inviſible, which can 
only be ſeen by analogy. The uſe of reaſon is for 
another ſtate, by taking ideas, given by revelation, 
from things below, and carrying them (as dire&- 
ed) to things above. The Deity (whoſe know- 
ledge infinitely exceeds that of man) has no occa- 
ſion for this temporary method of compariſon, 
which we call reaſon ; therefore thoſe who talk of 
eternal reaſon, talk abſurd nonſenſe. Our ſtation 
in this world is not to make laws, or to judge; it 
is a ſtate of trial, whether we will obey the law of 
our Creators. If indeed there had been no ſuch 
law given, man could never have known his du- 
ty, there being nothing, upon that ſuppolition, 
communicated to, or required of him; and ſonei; 
ther could he rebel, nor could he ſtand in need of 
any means of reconcilement. The deiſt's ſcheme | 
is fundamentally falſe : to know intuitively, is the 
attribute of God alone, and incommunicable to hig 
creatures; to know mechanically, that is, by tak- 
ing in and ſurveying material ideas, is the utmoſt 
reach allowed to mortals. That God is, and that 
he is the chief good. to alt who comply with his di- 
rections, is the object of faith, founded upon his 
veracity. Revelation indeed teaches us, man was 
hs offered immortality, upon condition he adhered to 
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his eternal Inſtruftor, ant preferred faith to fenfe ; 


but Adam (man) broke the terms, and forfeited 
the reward: fo he was fubject'to wrath, legally 
and ſpiritually dead. 

The whole ſyſtem of religious duties being re- 
vealed to Azam, and renewed in writing by the 
hand of Mhſes, ſhews, that man of himſelf could 
not poſſibly know any thing of the matter: and 
the main tenet of deiſts being erroneous, and con- 
trary to ſcripture, v:z. that there is but One in the 
Efſence, (while all nature cries aloud there are 
TRREE) is a proof, that the light of nature is but a 
ſpecious name to cover their pride, preſumption 
and ignorance. They, fondly enough, make it an 
argument of the rectitude of their ſentiments, that 
they act with aſſurance and complacency, and ap- 
pear to be ſerene, felf-approved, and united; not 
conſidering whether all' this does not ariſe from 
thofe falſe rules, the product of their own imagi- 
nation, which are framed to magnify their fuppof- 
ed dignity, wiſdom, &c. and ſo to pleaſe and lull 
mem into a fatal ſecurity : but the end and deſign 
of Chriſtianity is, 2 Cor. x. 4. The pulling down of 
frong-belds, caſting down reaſonings, and every high 
thing that exalteth itſelf again/t the knowledge of 


A a bringing into captiuity every thought to the 


ce of Chreff. 

Our author here relates (pretty ſatirically) his 
manner of reclaiming a free-thinker, and the ex- 
periment he made to convince him that he could 
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have no inherent impreſſions of God, of his own 
ſoul, of virtue and vice, Cc. becauſe, if he had 
ſuch, he could be no free agent, nor conſequently 
capable of any further degrees of knowledge, even 
in a ſtate of viſion or ſpiritual fruition: beſides, 
that ſuch as pretend to a guide within (like the 
Duakers ) deprive themſelves of every excuſe for 
their crimes, and, while others may plead igno- 
rance, or want of light, to alleviate their ſentence, 
theſe impudently aſſume a ſelf-ſufficiency which 
hardens them againſt all conviction. Here then a 
free-thinker is introduced for diſſection, in order 
to learn whether he was really poſſeſſed of that in- 
ternal fund of knowlege he boaſted of. Upon ex- 
amination, the ſoul it ſeems fled the ſearch and 
could not be found, but there were found balan- 

ces and ſcales for ideas, and a book of memorials, 
all of his own framing. The inlets of the ſenſes 
were ſhut up, and the book cloſed ; whereupon he 
could neither dream ſleeping, nor imagine waking, 
had nothing to a& upon, and was as if he had 
been that moment formed. Upon opening the 
eyes, ears, and other organs of ſenſe, gradually, 
the ideas ruſhed in inſtantaneouſly, and our gentle- 
man fell to his old trade of comparing and weigh- 
ing; but, as he had acquired no data to apply 
theſe by analogy to religion, he ſent them back 
quick as lightning to the paſſions ; ſenſual pleaſure 
terminated all his views, and at length became his 


ſummum bonum. 


Does 
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Does any one pretend to underſtand mathema- 
tics, algebra, or any other ſcience, or to perform 
any operations therein, without learning the rules, 
and having proper data to work upon? does not 
even a free-thinker applaud one who by docility 
and application arrives at perfection in theſe ſei- 
ences? and ſhould he not be aſhamed of pretend- 
ing to compare and weigh ideas which come not 
within the reach of his ſenſes, (the ſource of his 
knowledge) but are conveyed by revelation under 
borrowed ideas, and which he is conſcious he ne- 
ver offered or ſtudied to acquire? How dares he ſet 
up for a judge, who voluntarily excludes himſelf 
from knowing the true ſtate of the caſe ? who has 
a load of crimes weighing down one ſcale, and 
nothing but imaginary ideas at moſt to bring the 
| balance to an equilibrium? The affair of forgiving 
treſpaſſes, loving enemies, &c. are all repugnant to 
Juſtice and reaſon, deduced from ſenfible ideas, fo 
to what they call morality ; and the balance for 
theſe actions is only found in Chriſtianity. The 
law or light of nature can be no more than what 
is fairly deduced from given premiſſes; ſuch were 
thoſe handed down by tradition, in a great mea- 
fure corrupted among the gentiles, called nature 
by the apoſtle, in contra - diſtinction to that Ia aſ- 
certained by hieroglyphics and writing, and com- 


mitted, as a ſacred depoſitum for the n of all, 
to the ſons of * 1 


WW 


1 
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If a man, by obſervation and reaſoning, could 
find out that the material agents were only an in- 
animate machine, and what ſuch a machine could 
do, he might naturally conclude, that they requir- 
ed ſome ſuperior Being to put them in motion, and 
to form plants and animals for them to operate up- 
on. Butthis is ſo far from being the caſe, that ng 
one, without the benefit of revelation, ever dream- 
ed, or could dream, of the dependent ftate of the 
univerſe ; on the contrary, thoſe of the heathens 
whom our wits reckon the wiſeſt, and the moſt 
ancient, had no Jupiter Optimus Maximus but the 
heavens, and no ſouls but the air. It is natural to 
man to reaſon ſufficiently juſt upon given premiſes, 
whether i imaginary or real, and to have the fame 
complacency in his deductions from either; but 
if he proceeds upon falſe evidence, it is nec 
that the conſequences ſhould be falſe. The idol- 


aters believed the moſt abominable actions grate- 


ful to their AL EIM, and they reaſoned not amiſs, 
taking it for grafted, that the powers in the air, 
which are entirely ſuited to ſenſe, were their ſu- 
preme protectors. 

The latter heathens, after having loſt all know- 
ledge of the machinery or agency of the heavens, 
and ſo ſcarce diſcerning which moved and which 


ſtood ſill, began to frame ſchemes out of their own 


fancies; as that becauſe they obſerved ſeaſons to 
vary regularly, and the ſame effects to be produ- 
ced as ic were in a circle, (by what means they knew 
not) 
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not) there muſt be an eternal law of nature, eternal 
reaſon, &c, Our imaginers have ſtolen their lan- 
guage, without conſidering the ſtate they were in, 
_ deprived of all manner of evidence WHO was eter- 
nal, and what was only temporary, ignorant of the 
creation, or of what was tranſacted previous there- 
to; nay, the ſtile of apoſtate Fews is aſſumed, and 
made to paſs for mighty modern diſco.”-ries, for 
we find them ſpeaking in their books of faculties 
retentive, digeſtive, expulſive, attractive, &c. fo 
Sir 1/aac, facultas attractiva, cujus actio, &. They 
ſeem to talk of eternal reaſen in God, that they 
may put their way of knowing and his upon a le- 
vel, that ſo he may have no other way to know, 
or judge, but as they pleaſe! and what he has 
done, or determined to do, not proving agreeable 
to their plan of reaſoning, they are reſolved, at a 

venture, to TontradiCt and reject revelation. 
May nothing be remembered of thoſe pretend- 
ers to be diyines, but that they did not know the 
_ difference between the Scriptures, and the wrifings 
of heathens, did not know what the apoſtate na- 
tions worſhipped, or wHoM the Tſ/raelites : and 
Happy were it for the Chri/tian world, if our pre- 
Tent ſet of authors would not trouble themſelves in 
making citations out of Greet and Latin books, 
which they falſely, I had almoſt ſaid blaſphemouſ- 
ly, apply to JEHOVAH ; who neglecting the ple- 
nary evidence for the Chriſtian ſyſtem contained 
in the ſervices of the ancient Fews, plague us with 


the 


cc 
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the abſurd morality of heathens, who had loſt all 
notions of their own ALEIM, given up the atone- 
ment for fin, and knew nothing of a future ſtate, 
The reformation was to be ſure a noble attempt, 
as it was propoſed to rectify errors by having re- 
courſe to the ſcriptures : but it could not fail to 
prove a miſerable exchange, when the privilege 
of interpreting them was deny'd to a Chriſtian 
church, and unhappily given up to the wretched 
ſons of Antichriſt, whohave laid out themſelves with 
all the ſubtilty they could to overturn the MzEs- 
SIAH's kingdom, and to poiſon the doctrines of 


ſalvation with hereſy and blaſphemy. 


The aſpiring temporal views of theſe apoſtates 
were flagrantly diſplay'd in their daring to with- 
ſtand the Roman legions; in which unequal war 
they perſiſted with an enthuſiaſtic ebſtinacy, and 
nothing could put an end to it but their total de- 
ſtruction or diſperſion, which was performed with 
ſuch circumſtances of horror, as, in the opinion of 
Jeſephus their hiſtorian, ſhewed them to be under 
the dreadful judgments of an angry God. Being 
thus convinced, that open force was utterly inef- 
fectual to procure them the outward grandeur 
which they fooliſhly expected, by miſconſtruing 
the propheſies of CHRIsT's glory in the laſt days, 


they betook themſelves to (that laſt ſhift of a de- 
ſperate faction) private artifice, thereby preſuming 


to undermine Chriſtianity; for they ſaw the glad 


tidings of the MEsSIAH, whom they had renoun- 


X ced, 
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ced, ſpread with amazing celerity, which they 
. could not but regard as the prime cauſe of their 
miſeries. However, their former conduct fo ef- 
fectually fore armed the new converts, that their 
efforts gained ground very inſenſibly till after the 
diviſion of the empire, when the Chriſtian church, 
now become almoſt univerſal and increaſed in ri- 
ches, began to relinquiſh its primitive ſimplicity. 
Aſter this time the apoſtates went through a re- 
gular ſucceſſion of forgeries, nd dark inventions, to 
perplex the truth, (of which ſome account has been 
already given) wherewith they poiſoned all the 
Eaſt. The Weſtern churches, or that of Rome, 
eſcaped the grand contagion: tho' they were infec- 
ted with, and improved upon whatever could make 
for the unlimited exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical power, 
and fo fell into inſolence and riot, yet they made 
uſe of that power, and the tradition they ſubſiſted 
upon, to keep at a diſtance thoſe diabolical tenets 
which deſtroy the very being of Chriſtianity. How- 
ever, the Northern churches, ſubject to many petty 
princes, ſtates and commonwealths, (ſo disjointed) 
unable to bear with the tyranny and corruption of 
the papal hierarchy, prote/ted againſt the Roman 
errors; and to ſupport this ſtep, they appealed to 
the Scriptures : but as they had never ſtudied He- 
brew, the Jews were extremely forward to offer 
their ſervice in this exigence, and they met with 
too, too favourable a reception, 


For, 
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For, ſoon after this, we find all Europe over-run 
with rabbini/m and the talmud, and no man admit- 
ed to preach the goſpel before he had paſſed his 
courſes under ſome avowed enemy of CHRIST. 
The conſequence was, and a very natural one too, 
that the very fundamentals of Chriſtianity were 
rendered precarious, and became the ſubject of pu-- 
blic diſputes. *T he doctrine of the Trinity was ar- 
gued and criticis'd out of doors in Poland, and the 
incarnation of the Son of Man judged a very dark 
affair in the Low Countries. But the enemy had 
his head quarters in Germany, where the Bux- 
torffs, by their unwearied Jabours, (the opus tri- 
ginta annorum is one inftance) acquired the high 
poſt of chief drudges ; from whence the pointing, 
difficiles nuge, and idle ftories of the apoſtates, 
were ſent over into England, and ſwallowed by 
wholeſale, with incredible greedineſs, by Broughton, 
Lightfoot, &c. And this poiſon (together with the 
dregs of heatheniſm) has been ſince ſo digeſted and 
diffuſed by deiſts and moraliſts, that there ſcarce 
remains at this day either root, branch, or ſtern of 
real Chriſtianity. * 

As proteſtants boaſt, that the Bible alone is their 
religion, is it not palpably giving up their religion, 
and embracing ſomething infinitely worſe than po- 
pery, indolently to overlook the complicated evi- 
dence contained in the Bible, by preferring the fa- 
bulous traditions and forced conſtructions of apo- 
ſtates, who neither can read, nor are willing to 
X 2 under- 
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underſtand the Bible? Such as have barely com- 
mon ſenſe can fee that the tranſlations are incon- 
ſiſtent, or nonſenſe, or falſe, even in the deſcripti- 
ons of viſible things ; which has made them deſpair 
of finding any certainty there about higher mat- 
ters, and ſo to deſert a ſtudy they fancy fruitleſs : 
hence ſome are indifferent, ſome ridicule, and ſome 
abhor the Scriptures; and all fly to any imaginary 
mean of ſalvation, rather than to the infallible 
word of God. Thus the cauſe of Chri/tianity is 
betray'd, revelation disbelieved, and men truſt to 
their own merit, morality, repentance, &c. to in- 
title them to the joys of another world : youth 
have their heads early filled with heathen authors, 
mythology, &c. but are never taught to underſtand 
them by a compariſon with the perfect original 
from whence they are ſtolen and pervefted ; and 
parents educate their children for biſhops and doc- 
tors of divinity, without. giving them any oppor- 
tunity to know the emblematical and literal me- 
thod of inſtruction neceſſarily made uſe of in Scrip- 


ture, without initiating them into the true antient 
bible · philoſophy. 


AN 


” 
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The Uſe of Reaſon recovered, by the Da- 
TA in CHRISTIANITY : hereby we 
know, the State we are in; that there 
are ALEIM ; what they have done for 
us; the State they offer us; the Terms 
upon which they offer it. So have E- 
wvidence to reaſon upon, and make a rea- 


ſonable Choice. 


. 


HE ſeventy tranſlators were ignorant, if not 

worſe. The fathers underſtood no Hebrew. 
The conſtruction of apoſtates no man of ſenſe 
would truſt. Clark, like the poor Indian meſſen- 
ger, produced the letter which condemned him- 
fell. Let us not be deceived with ſuch banters, as 
Chriſtianity- -in Philo- not myſterious---as old as 
the creation VB not founded on Judaiſm. nor upon 
argument. The Scripture is able to anſwer, diſ- 


prove, and convince them all of falſhood. The 


Hebrew writings teſtify amply of CHRIST; and 


it is the boaſted privilege of proteſtants, - to have 


liberty to ſearch into, and meditate upon them. 
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We want no external infallible guide but them. 
And tho' the ſublime myſteries of Chviſtianity (a 
term upon which the ſalvation or reprobation of e- 
very man depends) be not explicable all at once, 
one man's life being too ſhort to trace that which 
will be the eternal employment of ſaints in glory, 
ourauthor has nobly dar'd to ſeize the ſacred torch, 
for his own. benefit, and for the benefit of all who 
have courage enough to accompany him to pur- 
chas'd immortality. | 


DATA IN CHRISTIANITY. 


F man was created, he could have nothing, ei- 
ther within or without, but what the Creators 
gave him, nor enjoy any thing otherways than as. 
they pleaſed'to appoint. If man, at his creation, 
was limited to ſenſe, as all men are now, he had 
no power to know what was a day backward, or 
what would be a day forward; ſo being entirely 
deſtitute of evidence to reaſon upon, there was a 
neceſſity for his being taught by immediate revela- 
tion. Man could make no terms for himſelf; and 
therefore it was ſolely at the Creators determina- 
tion upon what conditions he ſhould hold his te- 
nure, or in what caſe he muſt forfeit it, with the 
penaky or forfeiture annexed.. Juſtice is as eſ- 
ſential to the Creators, as their benignity; and 
how theſe are happily reconciled, is ſhown at large 

ui 
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in 1/a. xxxiv. 16. the book of Jehovah, and Dan. 
xXx. 21. Pn An the Scripture which is truth. 
The yy have that name from ſomething 
they ſwore to perform, before the world was cre- 
ated or made, an engagement which none but peers 
could enter into or execute: from the predeter- 
mined ceconomy, their names are different, as yy 
fire, MN or why light, N ſpirit, but their one 
Eſfence is unchangeable. This Trinity (which 
has been proved) is the very foundation of Chriſti- 
anity ; and the aſſumption of that threefold cha- 
racter in JEHOVAH, is a ſignal proof of infinite 
condeſcenſion and love. Without this conſidera- 
tion, we may conſider how inflexible juſtice would 
operate. A creature hath no power of being in 
itſelf, ſo poſſeſſes nothing but communicatively; 


and, having no inherent wiſdom, juſtice, or other 


perfection, is liable (if an intelligent free agent) to 
be fooliſh, unjuſt, &c. Man as ſuch was obnoxi- 
aus to temptation, and deceit, from another crea- 
ture: but if he was diſtinctly forewarned, and told 
of his danger, ſure, if he ignobly ſubmitted to the 
attack, when he was enabled to make a victorious: 
reſiſtance, it muſt be at his peril. *Tis true, the 
Moſt High could protect him from falling into a 
breach of duty, by his immediate interpoſition: 
but that did not conſiſt with a ſtate of probation, 
wherein Adam was to be fitted for a higher ſtate of 
glory, after ſhewing himſelf worthy by a ſeries of 
voluntary actions, 


„ 
When 
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When Adam forfeited, and broke the terms pre- 
ſcribed by his Creators, he could not, in conſiſten- 
cy with perfect juſtice, be reſtored to favour, un- 
til ſtrict /atisfa&ton ſhould be made, nor, if capti- 
vated, until ſome one could, and was willing to 
pay down his ranſom. Nor is this all ; as he de- 
ſerted voluntarily, he ought to perform ſome free 
act, demonſtrating his ſorrow for what was paſt, 
and his chearful acceptance of new terms, in or- 
der to qualify himſelf for pardon. Put the caſe of 
an uſurper, who ſets up a pretended right, and by 
virtue thereof endeavours to dethrone the king, ac- 
tually prevails on his ſubjects to revolt, and after- 
wards detains them in abject ſervitude: ſuppoſe the 
king's entirely beloved ſon, at the expence of his 
own life, vanquiſhes the tyrant, and atones for the 
rebels: and ſuppoſe the king's co-adjutor and co- 
equal undertakes to bring them back to their duty, 
by removing from their minds the fatal bias im- 
bibed againſt the Beſt of fovereigns. Is there no 
returns of love due for ſuch Almighty Heroiſm ? 

It is not juſt, ſay the deiſts, that one man ſhould 
fuffer or pay for another. True, if he be not will- 
ang : but if he take upon himſelf to be ſurety, free- 
ly and deliberately, he muſt be anſwerable for the 
bankrupt; for this, we are ſure, has been law e- 
ver ſince Moſes's days. Tis alſo true, that a mere 
creature, however powerful or benevolent, could 
not poſſibly ſuſtain infinite wrath for, nor be able 
$9 reclaim one ſinner, much Jeſs a guilty world: 

but 
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but IEHO VAR, united to one Man, is able, and 
has completed redemption for all believers. To 
effect this, we find, Rev. xii. CHRIsT entered 
into war, in heaven, with the old Serpent, and 
thoſe whom he had ſeduced ; that he overcame, 


ſeized his poſſeſſions, and threw him down upon 
the earth: hence that ſupport which CHRIS 


gives to his followers is called ih the bread of 
war, and the table gh.) ent; therefore he ſays, 
John iv. 34. My meat is to do the will of him who 
ſent me, and to finiſh his work. Man ſtands in need 
of double nouriſhment, the typical, and the real ; 
as Deut. viii. 3. apply'd by our Saviour Matt. iv. 
4. Man doth not live by bread alone, but by every 
Nv1 (ſpringing forth like light, revelation) pro- 
ceeding out of the mouth of Fehovah. 

If man, as a wicked fallen creature, could have 


been reſtored untried and without redemption, 


there would then have been no need for this viſ- 
ible ſcene of trial, the human race would then 
have been all at once aſſumed into glory. But this 
was not done; and the reaſon is given, Luke xvi. 
10. He who is faithful in the leaſt, is alſo faithful 
in much; and he who is unjuſt in the leaſt, is unjuſt 


| alſo in much: if therefore ye have not been faithful 


in the unjuſt Mammon, wha will truſt you with the 
TRUE ? and if you have not been faithful in alieno, 
who will give you what is your awn, To vr that 
which was properly and finally deſigned for you ? 
The wiſdom and benignity of the Great ones, in 


con- 
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contriving our ſalvation before this ſyſtem or man 
was created, and their condeſcending to execute, 
with inexpreſſible exactneſs, the ſcheme of purifi- 
cation by JesUs CHRIS puts man into a facility 
of acquiring happineſs, which he durſt not flatter 
himſelf with by a ſtate of unerring exact obedience. 

The Scriptures are worded purſuant to the 
oath ; ſo, The AL EIM created, Cc. and this is 
their name, Pſ. xlviii. 14. for ever and ever, that 
Is, till the names ſhall be no more. For the œco- 
nomy, or reſpective part each acts therein, is ex- 
hibited in theſe names; the unity of their ſubſtance, 
and their perpetual concurrence, by the unity and 
joint action of the heavens; the Fire, ſending out 
Ligbt, and ſupported by the Air, ſhews the order 
of their manifeſtation; and, to give us an idea of 
their majeſty, the rolling and fixed orbs are placed 
as attendants round their throne, The employ- 
ment of our firſt parent, ſo long as he continued 
innocent, was to contemplate the works and em- 
blems of Jenov An, in the material, ruling agents; 
but, to prevent his reſting in them, the ſeventh day 
was conſecrated and ſet a-part, to teach him, that 
his true reſt was in HIM alone who ſpoke them 
into exiſtence ; therefore keeping the Sabbath in- 
cluded the primitive terms of acceptance. Further 
to guard him againſt idolatry, or taking the names 
for originals, he was ſhewn the uſe of emblems, 
| (viz, for raiſing his thoughts upwards to JEH0- 
V AH, the Great Original) by a garden plot, de- 


ſcribing 
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ſcribing them in miniature. * Tis agreed, that this 
earthly Paradiſe was a figure, ſymbol, ſacrament 
of the better Paradiſe above: there each tree re- 
preſented ſome act of favour, ſanctity, life, &c. 
in the HoLy Trinity, as h the oath, Hu 
the olive of peace, &c. tho' theſe trees were after- 
wards diſtributed by the heathens among their me- 
chanical deities. 
Adam being in this ſituation, Eve was given 
him for a friend and companion, but who unhap- 
pily proved his betrayer: for, it ſeems, ſhe had 
not a proper ſtock of ideas to outweigh the ſpeci- 
ous reaſoning of the brutal tempter, whoſe whole 
conduct merited him the title of Arch-free-thinker ; 
her heart grew big with the joy infuſed by the 
names; ignorance and preſumption hurry'd her on 
to prefer them to the true ALEIM ; nor was her 
crime complete, till her infatuated husband (ſuch 
the force of beauty and ſenſual eloquence!) had 
drunk the cup of death, and ſhared her fate. Be- 
hold man in ruins! and learn his needs. He 
wanted, 1. Knowledge to diſcloſe, in his preſent 
wretched ſtate, -what poſſible way there was to e- 
ſcape. 2. Means to avert imminent vengeance, 
ſome one able to ranſom his forfeited felicity and 
intercede for him. 3. New directions, and new 
ſtrength to follow them. 4. Holineſs, to fit him 
for re-admiffion into the Divine favour, All 
theſe wants were to be ſupply'd by CHRIST, as 
a prophet, and revealer of ſecrets ; as both _— 
| ce 
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fice and interceſſor; as king: and by the Hol v 
GHnosr, as joint interceſſor, as a comforter and 
ſanctifier. 

Thus that emblem of ſpiritual life and viſion, 
where IEHO VAR deign'd to be preſent, nay Para- 
diſe itſelf, was now loſt; Adam was driven out to 
the ſuburbs, where ſollicitude and painful doubt 
ſtar'd him in the face. Here that mercy which en- 
dureth for ever diſtilled upon him freſh comfort, 
by a declaration of that firſt promiſe, of one who 
ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head, that part where all 
its ſtrength and virulence lay, but whoſe heel, or 
mortal part, was to ſuffer in the bloody conflict; 
then were his longing eyes bleſſed with what could 
communicate at once redeeming faith, and vivify- 
ing hope: the CHERUBIM, with the facrifical 
apparatus of fire and ſword, the ra:nbow above 
incircling the purifier CHRIST, Ezek. i. 23. Rev. 
iv. 3. all exhibited grace and purchaſed pardon. 
This is the covenant of God in Chri/t, confirmed to 
Abraham, Gal. iii. 17. but not firſt entered into 
with him, as has been perverſcly imagined. A 
ſpecies of preſence, an oracular voice, reſided in 
theſe figures, which iſſued forth in reſponſes, and 
infallible directions, to regulate the whole typical 
offices and ſervices; ſo Moſes received, As vii. 
38. noe Lure, the living oracles, and they are faith- 
fully tranſmitted to us in his writings. 

In theſe hieroglyphic figures CHRIST directed 
and governed the church, until his incarnation 
from 
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from thence what related to his three typical re- 
preſentatives was aſcertained, and men ſeparated 
and conſtituted to fill up theſe characters. 1. The 
prophet, to ſtudy diligently, and inſtruct others, 
the ſignificancy of the types; to predict, to pro- 
miſe, and to threaten. 2. The prig/t, the firſt- 
born of each line, emblematically purified and 
faultleſs, the ſacred oil poured on his head, to ſa- 
crifice a clean animal, (firſt for himſelf, then for 
the people) to ſprinkle its blood before the faces, to 
fume the incenſe, to perſonate the Interceſſor. 3. 
The Ling, (ſhewing CRHRIST's conqueſt over the 
grand adverſary) to reſcue captives, to ſupport and 
reward his faithful ſubjects, to puniſh the guilty. 
This ſcheme of worſhip was adhered to by beliey- 
ers; the apoſtates carry'd it off, and proſtituted 
both it and themſelves to the ſubſtance of the hea- 
vens. The brief narrations in Gene/is do not de- 
ſcend to particulars ; ſuch minuteneſs was not ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe Moſes was to renew, and record 
at large, the chief parts of the inſtitution. The de- 
pendent things are occaſionally mentioned, as gar- 
dens, rivers and trees, luſtrations, &c. as well a- 
mong infidels as the faithful: even miſapplications 
of the ſacra to profane uſes, however criminal in 
them, are now not unſerviceable as collateral evi- 
dences for revelation. 

Whether the three offices were at firſt in one 
man, as really afterwards united in the perſon of 
CHRI ST, or whether the oracle did not ſometimes 

Y ſupply 
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ſupply the want of a PRoPHET, is not material, 
That there were prophets before the flood is cer- 
tain, as Enoch, Noah, &c. whoſe buſineſs was to 
direct, reprove, exhort; ſo Gen. vi. 5. where the 
Spirit of God is ſaid to flrive with men, the word 
uſed, IN, is noted by a learned writer to ſignify, 
throughout the ſcriptures, the office of preaching 
and pleading with mankind. The prophet was a 
complete typical officer, under the ſpecial influence 
of CHRIST and the HoLy GHnosr, fo a travell- 
ing oracle, and acted occaſionally in the other two 
characters, as prieſt, and as judge or king: hence 
Moſes (that great type of the Great Prophet) was 
Vice-Aleim. Thus the prophet's buſineſs muſt 
Have been very extenſive, and his power proporti- 
onably great; he conſecrated prieſts and kings with 
oil, ſo conſtituted them; and the tabernacle, with 
its myſtic furniture, was framed according to his 
orders: he ſaw backward into what was paſt, or 
forward into the ſecrets of futurity, and could con- 
troul the courſe of nature; his authority was con- 
firmed by miracles and completed predictions. In 
fine, he ſtood for HIM in whom dwelt the fulneſs 
of the Eſſence; therefore JEHov AH was ever zea- 
lous and ready to maintain the authority of ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed a ſervant: affronting or diſobeying a 
prophet was capitally puniſhed, it was diſpoſſeſſion 
to kings, and death to the people. The univerſal 
flood, the deſtructive plagues of Egypt, the great 
mortality in the wilderneſs, conſuming fire from 

heaven, 
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heaven, Cc. were the vindictive effects of diſre- 
garding prophets, and forebodings of eternal de- 
ſtruction to thoſe who ſhould diſobey or contemn 
CHRIST. ä 
The office of PRxIES r, or rather Ix ERC ESSOR, 
was properly exhibited, but with no emblems of 
power inherent; therefore the Divinity appeared 
in his perſon only by what was affixed outwardly : 
he was to be clothed with pure garments, bring- 
ing blood for an atonement, his hand and body 
ſending up ſweet and grateful odours, and in the 
humble poſture of a ſuppliant; nor could he pro- 
ceed thus far, before the ſword had ſhed the blood, 
and the flame eaten of the ſacrifice. As the prieſt- 
hood was in the firſt-born, it muft have begun in 
Cain, who loſt his right by bringing an improper 
oblation; after whom it could not be exerciſed till 
Seth had a ſon, and ſo long there would be an in- 
terruption of public worſhip; but as ſoon as the 
firſt-born Enos came of age to officiate, there was, 
Gen. iv. 26. an opening to invocation by the name 
Fehovah, Thus it continued through the patri- 
archs, until Reuben again forfeited, when the right 
devolved to Foſeph, who opened the womb: hence 
his brethrens envy, his father's grief for his loſs, 
and the high predictions concerning him. It is 
not certain, whether every firſt-born was a prieſt, 
and every family a church, or how far interiors 
ſubmitted to the chief; but we find this function. 
firſt executed in the wilderneſs by young men, £x. 
A 2 xxiv. 
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xxiv. 5. and ſo until Aaron was conſtituted, altho? 
Moſes himſelf, as a prophet, was before that o- 
bliged to do ſome part of the prieſt's office. The 
manner of conſecrating the chief prieſt, is exem- 
plified in Aaron; the principal things were, purify- 
ing with water, veſting with emblematical robes, 
anointing with a compoſition of oil and aromatics, 
filling his hand with ſomething proper for ſacrifice, 
putting on his breaſt the oracular ornament, Urim 
and Thummim, to confult in all emergencies. No 
oath is mentioned, becauſe Aaron could not really 
atone ; but the effectual Interceſſor was ordained 
by an inviolable oath, Pſal. cx. 4. Jehovah hath 
ſworn, and will not repent, Thou art a prieſt forever 
after the order of Melchizedec. As the high prieſt 
had no delegated authority in himſelf, JEHovay 
vindicated the reverence due to his character, im- 
mediately, and on all proper occaſions: ſo Corah, 
with his aſſociates, who oppoſed the typical inſti- 
tution of Aaron, and (like other free-thinkers) in- 
fiſted that the people were holy, were Warpe 
up by the rending earth, or deſtroyed by fire; 

ſo the Romans were made the inſtruments 3 ven- 
geance againſt millions of apoſtate Zews, for re- 
jecting CuRIsT, and avowing that the people 
needed not his atonement. 

Every KING ſhewed whom he prefigured, by 
the circle of rays round his. crown, imitating irra- 
diation of light: this was exhibited in the temple 
by the appearance of a man above the Cherubim, 

in 
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in clouds, with glory or refulgence about his head, 
a ſymbol of the plenary power reſigned to CHR TS. 
after fulfilling his engagements by the ſacrifice of 
himſelf; Rev. v. 5. Saying with a loud voice, Wor- 
thy is the lamb ſlain ts receive power, and riches, and 
wiſdom, and ftrength, and honour, and glory, and 
bleſſing. How government was exerciſed over 
men, after Adam fell from and forfeited his royal- 


ty, whether, as among the Hraelites, by the Irra- 


diator above the Cherubim, or &c. is not clearly 
expreſſed. We find among the ſons of Eſau, be- 
fore there were kings, , heads of thouſands 2 
*tis probable, when men multiply'd and ſubdivided, 
there would be many ſuch heads or chiefs ; and the 
practice of the heathens, till very low down, ſhows 
that they had their prieſt and king in the ſame per- 
ſon, who muſt have been a firſt- born. In doubt- 
ful caſes, the oracle or prophets might determine. 


A king was conſtituted by pouring ſimple oil upon 
his head, and crowning him with the 7n/zgne of ir- 


radiation, attended with a multitude of very em- 
phatic acknowledgments and terms of ſubmiſſion; 
the oil ſignify'd the influx of the HoLy GHOST 


upon the humanity of CaRIsT in glory, concurr- 


ing with him to intercede for, to rule, and to judge 
us. Kings were typical AL EI, engaged by oath 

to go before and lead their ſubjects to war, to fight 
for them, and conquer their enemies; as the real 
King was to do, and actually did, and does. The 
king, as only a type, was ſubject to the oracular di- 


T rections: 
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rections: but otherways he was abſolute, as if the 


Eſſence had been in him; his ſubjects were to wor- 
ſhip and obey him, it was death to curſe or reſiſt 


him. | 
Every action related in the Hebrew Scriptures, 


whether of the ALEIM, or between believers, was 


to ſupport theſe typical characters, and to trace 
them down to CHRIST. Tis obſervable, that, 


after the kings of Iſrael and Judah ceaſed, the ſo- 
vereignty of the world was firſt put into one hand, 


then into another, deſcribed in viſion by Daniel, 
chap. it. as a more perfect image of the univerſal 
rule of CHRISTH, which is laſtly ſet down in the 


Tame ſort of words: for every monarch.was a type 


of the light; of the material light, among the 
heathens, who held their mortal king ſacred ; of. 


CurisrT, the very Irradiator, the Sun of juſtice, 


among believers, Therefore the deſcentof CHRIST, 
(the royal ſtem) with the variations among his ter- 
reſtrial progenitors, are carefully noted. The pro- 
miſes were alſo renewed from time to time, (as 
under the word C to raiſe up, very frequently) 
particularly to Abraham, who, for his unſhaken, 
faith, was highly honoured. with an exhibition of 
CHRIST in human appearance, under the moſt ex- 


preſſive denomination, King of righteouſneſs and of 
peace; further, the undivided Three deigned to aſ- 


ſure him, and confirmed the promiſe by miracle, 
that his ſeed, in whom all the nations of the earth 


were to be bleſſed, ſhould poſſeſs Canaan, the ſa- 


cramental. 
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cramental pledge of a better country to his ſpiri- 
tual children; and, under the figure of circumci- 
fion, Gen. xvii. 13. it is determined, that p19 the 
Purifier ſhould be in their fleſh. His poſterity, the 
conduits of this ineſtimable treaſure, were the A+ 
LEIM's peculiar care, even when under ſubjection 
to Pharaoh, a tyrant over abandoned apoſtates, ſo 

a ſingular reſemblance of Satan, from whoſe ſlave- 
ry Moſes, perſonating the great prophet, redeemed 
them after a train of ſtupenduous miracles; which 
redemption, as only typical of one far more glori- 


| Ous, was to be laid aſide, Fer. xxili. 7, 8. 


As two of the names concur to uphold the life of 
man, twa of thoſe whom they give us ideas of by 
analogy were, in the divine ceconomy, to act 
jointly in retrieving him to ſpiritual life; ſo, pre- 
vious to the ſatisfaction by blood, the types were 
to be purified by water, and emblematically ſanc- 
tied by oil. OIL was the ſymbol or ſacrament 
of that complex virtue called holineſs ;, when au- 
thentically poured upon a perſon, it conſtituted 
ſuch a one to be a repreſentative of CHRIST, up- 
on a Prophet and King ſimple and pure, upon a 
Prieſt compounded with aromatics: its name - 
oil, The perſon or thing was gnwhs, anointed; 
hence the verb. came to ſignify to conſtitute, or- 
dain, inaugurate : perſons are called »yTp7y279 thoſe | 
who ſhould effect the deſign of anointing, reſpec- 
ting HI who beſtows holineſs by the communi- 


cation of the HoLy GrosT;, hence his Greet 


name 
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name Xpirs;, and our beſt title, Chri/tians. It is 
obſerved, that all the ancients imagined ſomething 
of divinity in oil; a fluid uſeful in many reſpects to 
man, more eſpecially in hot countries, as it is not 
liable to be ſoured or corrupted by heat, nor do 
its conſtituent parts eaſily evaporate, It is the juice 
or fatneſs of the fruit of P the olive - tree, ſuppoſ- 
ed to come from q or 7713 to ine, as the oil is 
alſo. called ny» from n the mid- day light, (or 
perhaps the pure light near the equator or line) be- 
cauſe of its intenſe brightneſs and refulgence, The 
whole tree, with its branches, was uſed emblema- 
tically ; and ſo probably in Paradiſe. 

© The [frazlites uſed boughs of this tree, with 
thoſe of ſeveral others, in covering their booths 
with the fruits and branches in their hands, they 
rejoiced before JEHOVAH, at the feaſt of taberna- 
cles. So the heathens carried olive-branches at 
ſome of their feaſts, particularly that, the Atheni- 
ans called Irefione, covered with wool, and all 
ſorts of fruits hanging at it, or bundled up with 
twigs of myrtle, willow, palm, &c. wherewith 
they crowned their altars. At the abatement of the 
flood, the dove (an emblem of the HoLy GHOST) 
brought to Noah a leaf of olive, Gen. viii. 1 I. as a 
ſignal of peace; Gal. v. 22. The fruit of the ſpirit 
is love, joy, peace, &c. Authors tell us, that the o- 
live was the emblem of peace among all nations, 
and branches thereof were carried by ambaſſadors, 


or thoſe who ſued for peace either from gods, or 


menz 
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men ; hence called by Sophocles xt pi xAaMy ſup- 
plication branches, and that of Virgil, lib. 8, 


os raab manu ramum prætendit olive. 
And held in's hand a branch of peaceful olive. 


The heathens too knew the facred uſe of the oil 3 
for they ſet up and worſhipped ſtones, called Bæ- 
tulia, crowned, and beſmeared with oil, or, if that 
could not be got, with ſome other fat ſubſtance, in 
imitation of the heads Jacob erected at Bethel, and 
anointed, which could be no other than a copy of 
the Cherubim. The grateful odour ſent forth from 


Eſau's ſacerdotal raiment, juſt ſprinkled with the 


aromatic oil, exhilarated old 1/aac's heart, Gen. 


xxvii. 27. The ſmell of my fon is as the EI 3 


field which Fehavah hath bleſſed. 

The alive- tree, by the action of the /zght, ex- 
tracts the fatteſt parts out of the earth, collects 
them into fruit, and yields a moſt ſalutary oil; 
hence that epithet of Canaan, Deut. vili. 8. a land 
of TW Ny alive-oil, ſuch as the prieſts ſupplied 
the lamps with, to give light, in the outer taber- 
nacle and temple, the types of CHRIST's body: ſo 
it is ſaid, Fudg. ix. 8. to glorify the Aleim, as exhi- 
biting their purity, holineſs, benignity. P/. cxxviii 
3. Thy children like olive plants round about thy table: 
that in the ſanctuary, for the bread of the faces, 
was CHRIST's table, But a ſuffering ſcene was to 
pave the way for this; Fer. xi. 16. Jehovah called 
thy name, a green olive-tree, fair, and of goodly 
fruit : with the naiſe of a great ſhout he kindled fire 
upon 


me" . 
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upon it, and the branches thereof are broken---for the 
evil of the houſe of Iſrael. After which, Hof. xiv. 
6. His branches ſhall ſpread, and his Y glory be 
like the olive, and his ſmell as Lebanon, the place 
where frankincenſe grew. Then the wild olive- 
tree (as the apoſtle deſcribes the gentiles, Rom. xi. 
17.) was to be graffed into the good olive- tree, 
CHRIST, inſtead of ſome branches broken off, i. e. 
rejected Fetus. The phraſes, verſe 24. that they 
were wild by nature, and ſo graffed contrary to na- 
ture, may be a leſſon for reaſoners and naturaliſts. 
Zach. iv. 11. What are theſe two olive-trees? what 
are theſe two ſlips of olive? verſe 14. And he ſaid, 
they are the two ſons of N lucid oil, Hy OY19Yn 
pi the ſupporters of that which is ruled, the whole 
earth : an idea taken from the light and ſpirit ſup- 
porting and ruling our globe, and every earthly 
thing. Rev. xi. 3. theſe two olive-trees are called 
the two witneſſes. 

We find, 1 Kings vi. 23, 31. and 2 Chron. iii. 
10. that Solomon made Cherubim vaſtly large of oil - 
wood; and for the entering of the oracle he made 
doors of olive-tree, the lintel and ſide-poſts---ſo for 
the door of the temple. This muſt have alluded to 
ſome old inſtitution, well underſtood in Egypt, 
where they ſprinkled the blood of the lamb upon 
the lintel and ſide-poſt of their doors, as a ſign for 
the deſtroyer to paſs over them, and ſave their firſt- 
born. CHnRrisT himſelf claims the door; ſo thoſe 
who have their entrance guarded with his Ro 

|; dwe 
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dwell where death or deſtruction cannot follow: 
for, Eph. ii. 14. He is our peace. The root of the 
olive is the Eſſence, the three trees or branches are 
the ALEIM; hence, 1/a. x. 27. the faces of oil. 
Believers, by being inoculate into the branch, 
CuRls r, are holy, and partake of fatneſs from the 
root. There is a deficiency in this, as in all other 
emblems; it has its fatneſs from without, the 
richneſs and benignity of the Eſſence is all eflenti- 
al. The primary idea oil conveys is wp, ſepar- 
ation: the ALEIM are wp, Separate ones, po- 
ſitively ſeparate, and infinitely ſuperior to their 
glorious ſhadows in our ſyſtem; and we become 
in ſome meaſure yp, by abſtracting our minds 
from temporary 8 58 and fixing them on the 
realties above. To effectuate this ſeparation, we 
are promiſed the aid of v the Sanctiſier, which 
is the more immediate 4 A of the Holy Spirit. 
Here texts poured in upon our author without 
number; I ſhall ſet down a few. Fer. xvii. 12. 
The throne of the glorified one, elevated from the be- 
ginning, raiſed up to ſeparate us, or make us holy. It 
is aſcribed as an excluſive property, 1/a. xxiii. 18, 
Fer. ii. 3. and Zech. xiv. 20. Holineſs to Fehovah. 
Thrice to the Trinity, I/ a. vi. 3. The Holy one, the 
Holy one, the Holy one, Fehouah; repeated Rev. iv. 
8. Of one of theſe, Ezeh. xxxix. 7. The very 
name, my Holy one, will I make known in the midſt of 
my people Iſrael ; but I will not pollute the very name, 
my Holy one, any more: and the nations ſhall _— 
that 
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that I Jehovah D ſanctifed in Iſrael. Pf. xxiii. 
5. Thou makeft fat my head with oil. Iſa. v. 16. 
The Irradiator, the ſan&ified one, made holy in ju- 
Nice. Pſ. Ixxvii. 14. Aleim, in the Holy one thy way. 
In the completion, Mark i. 24. Luke iv. 34. The 
Holy one of God. Ars x. 38. God anointed Feſus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Spirit, Communicated, 
Rom. xv. 1b. Being fan#ified by the Holy Spirit, 1 
Cor. i. 2. in Jeſus Chriſt, Heb. x. 10. We are 
ſanctiſied through the offering of the body of Feſus 
Chriſt once for all. This was all transferred to hea- 
theniſm, 1/a. Ixvi. 17. They ſan#ify themſelves, 
and purify themſelves, in the gardens : they were 
fond to diſtraction of theſe luſtrations, as you may 
ſee in Homer, who deſcribes one, after being cleanſ- 
ed and anointed, as in form reſembling the im- 
mortal gods, that is, the names, for whoſe honour 
they thought it no crime to ſteal, to rob JEHovan 
of his property, Ezek. xvi. 18. Did/t ſet mine oil 
before them, 

Indeed nothing can be imagined more benefi- 
Cial in hot climates than oil; it refreſhes the body, 
makes the head cool and the face pleaſant, ſupples 
the limbs, and by pervaſion reſtrains noxious and 
fretting humours, therefore an admirable remedy 
againſt bruiſes, wounds, poiſon, &c. We have 
late inſtances of its great efficacy as an antidote, in 
certain viper-catchers, who voluntarily offered 

. themſelves to be bit, for ſome ſmall pecuniary 
conſideration from the virtus/t of a certain ſociety, 
SE to 
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to ſhew how eaſily they could cure themſelves by 
the application of ſimple olive oil, warmed and 
Tubbed on the wound, and this even when the 
poiſon had ſubtily inſinuated itſelf through the 
whole body, and operated to within a point of 
death, Every type was choſen with the utmoſt 
propriety: what oil gives us an idea of, cures the 
bite of the old ſerpent, and expels his poiſon. 
Waſhing with water was only a preparative : it 
was proper to cleanſe and purge away external 
pollutions; but could not paſs through the pores, 
reach the inward parts, nor like oil kill the poiſon 
there: ſothey were uſed jointly, to afliſt each o- 
ther's operations. The ſeparation repreſented by 
oil blunts and removes what is hurtful or deadly, 
and fits perſons for a ſeparate ſtate, which is inac- 
ceſſible without holineſs. But there was no ma- 
lignity, nothing amiſs in CHR1sT ; therefore the 
ſupreme infuſien of the Holy Spirit upon him muſt 
be ex #fficio, as he ſtood charged and anſwerable for 
a guilty world. Oil, under the names of g and 
un, lignifies that Sanity ſhed upon the huma- 
nity, and that Eſſential frength ſtrictly united to it, 
expreſſed, Luke 1. 35 by 'Tvevua- ayio and drag. 

This laſt diſtinction is uſual in the New Teſta- 
ment, and is founded in nature, for neither light 
nor ſpirit act there but in conjunction: oil, unleſs 
warmed by light, cues not the venemous bite of 
the ſerpents. Theſe are, Zech. iv. 12. The two v- 
live- branches which empty the gold (the Godhead) out 
| 2 
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of themſelves, into the humanity of CHRIST. Phil. 
ii. 7. EXUTOV EXEVWOR, He emptied out himſelf. Rom. i. 
3. Declared to be the ſon of God, i, Iorape, with the 
Powerful one, (the Second of the Holy ones) accord- 
ing to the Spirit of Holineſs (the Third.) By virtue 
of this, IEsus gave to the ſeventy, Luke x. 19. 
Authority to tread upon ſerpents and ſcorpions, and 
over all the power of the enemy. Before the incar- 
nation, without doubt, prophets, judges, &c. had 
an influx from the Second in the Eſſence, as well 
as the Third; ſo, when Jaſbua had already the Spi- 
Tit, Moſes was to put upon him part of his MM 
Cz, that the people might obey him. 

The Hebrew word Nn, prophet, fignifies one 
who had acceſs to, or communication with the A- 
LEIM, as Moſes; and ſuch perſons had no need of 
typical anointing, becauſe they were fitted for their 
office by the real Divine influx. With theſe qua- 
lifications, they could not but have a very peculi- 
ar likeneſs to CHRIST: but this parallel runs by 
far the ſtrongeſt through the character and conduct 
of the Hebrew legiſlator, who knew this propheti- 
cally, and therefore ſaid, Deut. xviii. 15. Fehovah 
thy Aleim will raiſe up unto thee a prophet, of thy 
brethren, like unto me; unto him ſhall ye hearken. 
This is HE promiſed, Mal. iv. 5. Behold! I ſend 

you EI-Fah (the Irradiator, the Eſſence) the pro- 
phet. Fulfilled, Luke vii. 16. A great prophet is 
riſen up. Before whom, there aroſe not a prophet 
in 1ſrael like unto Moſes : the very name is uſed in 
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common to both, for there are pſalms addreſſed to 
CHRIST under it, as the goth, ] ⁰ . win the 
name, tho? in appearance impoſed by accident, con- 
tained a very expreſſive prediction; he was drawn 
out, delivered from the river of Egypt, the em- 
blem of falſe worſhip, and from the cruelty of 
Pharaoh, Satan's ſubſtitute; active, it ſignifies the 
drawer out or deliverer, for ſuch Moſes was to the 
Hebrews, and ſuch CHRIST is to Chriſtians, whom 
he extracts and reſcues from the tyrannic powers 
of darkneſs. So the former's rod is in CHRIST 
the ſceptre of irradiation; yet they were both meet, 
Num. xii. 3. Matth. xxi. 5. Bloody tyrants ſought 
both their lives, they both eſcaped in a horrible 
maſſacre of infants. Moſes face ſhone as if cover- 
ed with rays, when he came down from the moun- 
tain, ſo that the /rael/ztes could not look on him 
without a veil : ſo, on the mount, CHRIST's ir- 
Tadiated like the ſun, even his raiment was as 
white as light, before the people his irradiation was 
veiled by fleſh. On ſimilar occaſions, the He- 
brews (ung the ſong of Moſes, Exod. xv. 1. and the 
redeemed. of CHRIS TH ſing the ſong of Moſes the 
| ſervant of God, and the ſong of the Lamb, Rev. xv. 
When Moſes died, having obtained a glimpſe 
of the Glory Jerovan in N his latter or 
new tate, the ſpirit of power reſted upon Jaſbua 
(called Jeſus in the New Teſtament) as general- 
iſſimo, the people's guide and leader into the pro- 
miſed land, who were to join battle with all who 


2 2. ſhould 
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ſhould obſtruct their paſſage : but then we muſt 
obſerve with.the utmoſt attention, that they were 
not to attribute ſucceſs to their ſword or to their 
bow, (ſo antient has been the caveat againſt Pelagi- 
aniſm ) but to their Aleim : and, to remove all. 
ground of preſumption .in Jaſbua, his name is 
changed, Num. xiii. 17. into ywyp, 7ESUS, 
the Eſſence ſaving. 

In the typical prieſthood, aromatics. were very 
conſiderable, as exhibiting certain ſpiritual perfec- 
tions in CHRIST. That ſpecies of them called 
S2W2 Exod. xxx. 24. was ordered to be mixed 
with oil, and formed into an inſeparable conſiſt- 
ence for ointment, according ta the art of confec- 
tioning; not to be diffus'd in fume, but to be made 
more grateful and. ſweet with oil. The ſpecies 
called hp was of another kind, unfit to conſiſt 
with oil, or to ſend out odour without fire, ſo offer- 
ed on the altar of.incenſe, and. on the cenſer in the 
ſanctum ſanctorum. They were, Ex. xxx. 34, 35. 
compoſed of ſelected reſins and reſinous gums with 
pure frankincenſe, npyy mwyh the work. of the 
confettioner, o ſalted, as the idea of ſalt is to 
fix and make durable; of one of which gums it is 
noted, galbanum fumigio ſerpentes excludit, Cc. 
that it is hateful to ſerpents in every ſhape. Theſe 
repreſented ſomething of infinite influence, Leu. 
Xvi. 13. they prevented the high-prieſt's death 
when he went within the veil ; they made atone- 
ment, and put a ſtop to the plague, Num. xvi. 4. 


and 
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and they are added to the prayers of all the ſaints, 
Kev. viii. 3. 

Nothing could repreſent CHRIST unleſs it was 
perfect ſui generts : fo the prieſt was to be unble- 
miſhed, crowned with the irradiation and holineſs 
of JEHOVAH, adorned with whatever could ex- 
preſs purity or merit; the animals ſacrificed per- 
fectly clean, free from ill-natured or dirty actions, 
benign and beneficial to man; the things added, 
either the moſt uſeful, or ſuch as afforded the moſt 
exquiſite pleaſure. Of all theſe types our Redeem- 
er is the very ſubſtance and reality; in him cen- 
tres all that can atone, purify, ſanQify, ſtrength- 
en; ſo nothing aſcribed to his matchleſs perfecti- 
on can be hyperbolical, it muſt fall infinitely be- 
neath the ineffable original: he is the chief firſt- 
born, the prime fruits of the Adamah, and the glo- 
ry of the names. Song v. 13. His cheeks as a bed 
of ſpices, as towers of perfumes ;, his lips like lilies, 
dropping ſweet-ſmelling myrrh. Pſ. xlv. 8. All thy 
garments ſmell of myrrh, aloes and caſſia. Song i. 
3. Oil pouring out (i. e. CHRIST) is thy name, 
therefore do the virgins love thee. Eph. v..2. And 
hath given himſelf for us, an offering and a ſacrifice 
to God, for a fweet-ſmelling ſavour. 2 Cor. ii. 15. 
Me are of Chriſt a ſweet ſavour unto God. In the 
tabernacle yy, that which was appointed to give 
teſtimony of what ſhould be fulfilled in the humani- 
ty of CHRIST, was the golden candleſtick, with 
ſeven lamps, (the ſame as in this ſyſtem) for in Him 
a Was 
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was the One Fenov an, ſending forth ſeven (i. a. 
an infinity) of lights and perfections; Deut. xxxiti. 
8. Let thy Urim and thy Thummim be with thy Holy. 
one ſo he is called, Mic. v. 5. Seven ſbepherdi. 
Every thing which partook of oil was y, an in- 
fituted evidence of CHRIST : only this mollifying 
effuſion: could not be communicated to the Sin- f. 
fering, becauſe the original was execrable, as the 
chief putative ſinner ; not to be treated mildly, but 
with the utmoſt rigour, ſo the object of unmixed 
wrath, the v. eluctant victim of diſſatisfied and a- 
venging juſtice. This one ſpecimen may ſerve to 
ſhew the need of ſuch a variety of types, to make 
them ſuit the object pointed at, ſo as to be under» 
ſood: 
The ſacred ' edifice erected by Moſes was py 


a houſe or temple, a family abode for Rubim the 


Great ones, or at leaſt for Cherubim their ſimilk- 
tudes, including the glorified humanity, the Holy 
one of the Holy ones; without the veil wap, the - 
Holy one, was for the light CHRIST, and a habits, 
tion for the children of the light, the branches of 
the golden candleftick. The veil as yet cut off all 
acceſs to the ark, where were ſhut up the golden 
pot of Manna, (heavenly food) Auron's rod, (the 
emblem of CHRIS H) which budded, flower'd and 
brought forth fruit, and the table of Berith, (the 
conditions to be performed by the Purifier) the 
whole covered by hg the Propitiator, of the ſame 
metal ( ſubſtance )- with the Cherubim. All this 

grand 
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grand apparatus is called, Exod. xv. 22. Hy Ap- 
pointed to bear witneſs ;. and it appears from the 
next chapter, 33, 34. that this name and JeHo- 
vA are uſed ſynonimouſly. Moſes was not at 
hberty to vary the ſtructure from the pattern ſhewn 
him on the Mount, Exod. xxv. 40. nor David 
from that given him by the Spirit, 1 Chr. xxviii, 
12, 19. It was a Divine piece of architecture, one 
human device would have polluted it. Therefore 
the work, when finiſhed, had JEHovan's aweful 
ſanction, Num. ix. 15. On the day that the taber- 
nacle was reared up, the cloud cavered the tabernacle, 
Yun 5n89 towards the tent (ſomething that 
would irradiate) of the appointment ; and at even 
there was upon the tabernacle as it were the appear- 


ance of fire; Exod. xl. 34. The Glory Fehovah ffll- 


ed the tabernacle.. Hereby ſome great reality was 
pointed to, and promiſed. Pſalms xix. 4. In the 
names hath he ſet a tabernacle. for the ſalar light. Pſ. 
Ixi. 4. N, { will ſojourn in thy tabernacle for 3 


ver; I will truſt in the covert of thy wings. Ezek. 


xxxvii. 26. I will ſet my very Sanctiſfer in the mid(t 
of them, and my tabernacle ſhall alſo be with them. 
Every act of. worſhip. was to be directed to this, 
Deut. xii.. 5. Towards the place (HHN the A- 
gent raiſed up) which. Fehovah your Aleim hall 
chuſe---to put his name (ſubſtance) there, even unto 
his habitation ſhall ye ſeek,. and thither ſhalt thau 
come. 1 Chr. vi. 32. And they miniſtred to the fa- 
ces of the tabernacle... 
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There is another term for this, Amos ix. 11. / 
will raiſe up v d the tabernacle (the covering 
poured out) of David, of him who ſhould be Be- 
loved, and make others beloved. nb gives a ſenſ- 
ible idea of the practice among heathen image- 
makers, who formed an human figure of ſome hard 
ſubſtance, covered it with fuſible metal, including 
the whole within another mould of metal able to 
ſtand the fire, then made an aperture, let that 
which would melt run out, and picked out the 
core; ſo called them covers, temples, a, ſhrines, 
Acts xix. 24. of their ſuppoſed deity. To this 
corporeal covering of the Eſſence, which diſſolved 
in great drops of blood before the Divine wrath, 
there were libamina, Deut. xxxii. JO) a typical ef- 
fuſion of wine. 1/a. iv. 5. Upon all the Glory ſhall be 
a covering, Our Saviour juſtly applies it, John ii. 
21. to the temple of his own body, (fee Rev. xxi. 3.) 
which tho? they were allowed to profane and de- 
ſtroy, as predicted Ezek. vii. 22 he raiſed it up a- 
gain within the ſpace of three days. Then was 
fulfilled P/al. cxxxii. 17. There will I make to 
branch out a horn (irradiation) for David, the Be- 
loved; I have ſet in order a lamp for wynyr my A- 
nointed, CHRIST: laſt verſe, Upon him ſhall his yy 
crown (irradiation ſtill) fower, unfold itſelf like the 
beams of light, whereof one emblem was the hair 
of the head, which is thruſt forth by the internal 
heat like rays; therefore Samſon, (a type of the 
light, as his name imports) and the other Naza- 


rites, 
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rites, were not to cut their hair. CHRISr's irra- 
diation, his Divine ſtrength, was to be ſeparated 
from him for a little, and then to flouriſh again 
with augmented luſtre. 

To remove all ambiguity, and to make a more 
laſting impreſſion upon the eyes and hearts of all, 
the known repreſentation of this Perſon in his Two 
natures, with the emblem of his invincible Forti- 
tude, was inwrought on the curtains which lined 
the walls of the temple, Exod. xxvi. 1. and on the 
veil, verſe 31. So 1 Kings vi. 29. All the walk 
of the houſe round about he carved with engravings 
of the figures of Cherubim and palm-trees, and opens. 
ed flowers, within and without. Exel. xli. 18. And 
it was made with Cherubim and palm-trees, ſo that 
a palm-tree was between a Cherub and a Cherud, 
and (N. B.) every Cherub had tws faces, ſo that the 
face of a man was toward the palm-tree on one ſide, 
and the face of a young lion toward the palm-tree an 
the other fide, made through all the houſe round about. 
"Theſe double Cherubic figures are called, 2 Chr. 
ui. 10. yx Carriers away of captives, an idea 
| borrowed from thofe who come from home, and 
carry off the inhabitants of another country; for 
ſo CarisT did, tranſporting his own upon earth 
to a far better country. 1/a. Ii. 4. Nyꝝ The Tran 
migrator haſtens to be logſed; he Hall not die, nor 
Hall his bread fail. Chap. Ixiii. 1. Yo is this com- 
ing from N (in the human nature) with dyed 
garments from the wine-preſs, glorious in his appa- 

ö : | | rel? 
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rel? the Tranſporter of captives by the greatneſs of his 
power. yx plural is the coupled Cherub, 
with two faces or perſons. We ſhall next ſee 
what the palm-tree meant. Song vii. 7. This thy 
rifing up reſembles the palm-tree. Pſ. xcii. 13. The 
Fuſtifier ſhall branch out like a palm-tree, The e- 

pithet is mentioned, Fer. x. 5. Like a palm-tree, 
op. tif, inflexible, ſtanding upright and not 
yielding to any preſſure: thus firm and ſtrong was 
the Saviour of the world, firm to endure, and ſtrong 
to overcome infinite oppoſition. This is triumph 
to the ſaints, Rev. vii. 9. With white robes, and 
palms in their hands, ſaying, Salvation to our God, 
and to the lamb. | 
Another very ſignificant exhibition was, 1 Kings 

vi. 18. D»yy D opened flowers, which ſpread 
like rays from the ſolar orb. Moſes has left us the 
deſcription, and uſe thereof; Exod. xxxlii. 36. 
Thou ſhalt make a flower of pure gold, and grave 
(open) upon it the engravings of a ſeal, Tus HoLy 
.ONE TO JEHOVAH : this was placed upon the 
front of Aaron's mitre, for this expreſs reaſon, that 
he might bear the iniquity of the holy things, and to 

render the people acceptable before IEHOVARH; 
who were alſo ordered to make them a flower, up- 
on the ſleeves of their garments, Num. xv. 38, 39. 
And it ſhall be to you for a flower, (the emblem of 
the Irradiator) that ye may look upon it, and remem- 
ber all Fehovah's precepts, and do them, and that ye 
ſeek not after your own. heart and your own eyes: a 
| . Per- 
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perpetual memento to the Hebrews againſt looking 
to any mean of ſalvation but CHRIS] this is he, 
Song ii. . n * flowering, irradiating 
himſelf, out of the burnings of Divine wrath. Here 
let me add, from Reland, that the flower in queſ- 
tion is, in an old lexicon, tranſlated :az51g40y the 
inſtrument of mercy. No mercy without blood, 
and juſtice appeaſed by Him, who, like the table in 
the ſanCtuary, was partly gold, (divine) and partly 
of wood of Adamah, (human.) The bread ſet there- 
on, rh that obtained in war, was therefore ba- 
ken with fire, and overſpread with frankincenſe, 
in order to be placed h daily before the faces of 
JEHOVAH: it was to become food both for God, 
and for man. The word for ſetting in order this 
daily or perpetual bread upon the table, Ig, ſig- 
nifies to determine the value of any thing, to eſti- 
mate equivalents, to give the preference where 
due; ſo applied to CHRIST, in that noble prophe- 
cy to David, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. The everlaſting py 
Purifier hath he appointed me, eſtimated with all 
things, and kept, i. e. judged infinitely preferable, 

The candleſtick was to convey an idea of the 
illuſtrious influences of wy, the ſolar light, which 
is as it were placed in a tabernacle, to regulate the 
motions of the ſix ſurrounding orbs, and to irradi- 
ate upon the twelve groupes of fixed ſtars, When 
the ſeven lamps were lighted, they were to ſend 
light, Num. viii. 2. 59 IR over againſt the veil, 
the verge of our ſyſtem, which, till rent X = 
| | va 


— 
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death of CHRIST, cut off all admiſſion to the Ho- 
lieſt of all, and intercepted our full view of im- 
mortal happineſs. They were ſupplied with pure 
olive oil beaten, Exod. xxvii. 20. as fire cannot 
ſubſiſt, nor generate light, unleſs air broken ruſh 
into and feed it continually, The HoLy GrnosT 
was poured out immeaſurably upon the humanity 
of Jesus, 1/a. xi. 2. The ſpirit of Fehovah ſhall 
reſt upon him, the ſpirit of wiſdom, &c. and his light 
is predicted, Ia. xxx. 26. to be ſeVenfold as the 
light of ſeven days : ſeven expreſſes fulneſs, perfec- 
tion; ſo the ſeventh day was Sabbath, prefiguring 
that full, final and permanent reft which is in 
CHRIST. This was the mark towards which all 
the revealed emblems and records pointed. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 29. Thou art iq my lamp, Jehovah : Jehovah 
will lighten my darkneſs. Iſa. Ix. 19. Rev. xxi. 23. 
and xxii. 5. There ſhall be no night there, and they 
ſhall need no lamp, nor light of the ſun; for the Lord 
God giveth them light : and they ſhall reign for ever 
and ever. Zech. iii. 9. Upon one ſtone (or concrete, 
of the humanity with the Eſſence) ſeven eyes. Rev. 
v. 6. There ſtood a lamb, as it had been ſlain, having 
ſeven horns and ſeven eyes, As CHRIST and the 
HoLy SPIRziT dwelt in each church, and com- 
municated to them light and oil really, the ſever 
churches, that is, the church in all ages, are called 
golden, or golded candle/ticks, ſubſtituted irradiators, 
ſo kings and prieſts unto God. Rev. ii. 1. And he 
who walketh in the midſt, holdeth the ſeven ſlars in 
his 
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bis right-hand, i. e. they are all in the power of 
CHRIST. Mat. v. 14. Ye are the light of the world. 
Prov. vi. 23. The commandment is a lamp, and the 
law light. Wherever light is, the ſpirit preſſes 
in: what oil typified was the ſupport of the Light 
CRIST, was poured upon his apoſtles in an ex- 
traordinary manner, and ſome portion of it ſtill 
ſanctifſies and aſſiſts believers, as foretold by Joel, 
ti. 28. | 

Among the aromatics conſecrated, frankincenſe 
was of principal uſe; and the tree 7395, tranſlated 
poplar, was moſt probably that which produced 
NN thus, frankincenſe. That it was ſacred is 
plain, becauſe they ſacrificed under it and others, 
Ho. iv. 13. upen the tops F mountains; and as they 
reckoned its fume agreeable to their gods, it ap- 
pears to be the ſymbol of atonement by interceſ- 
ſion, becauſe the general ſenſe of the word is white- 
neſs or purity, and the interceſſor was clothed with 
white linen. Pſal. li. q. pan 1 ſhall be whiter than 
ſnow. Dan. xii. 10. They ſhail purify themſelves, 
and MHD make themſelves white. Ha. i. 18. 
1925) they ſhall be white as ſnow. The heathens 
built temples, and reared up altars of 3135 bricks, 
ſome kind of materials, (refined by burning) ex- 
preſſive of purity, and deemed energetic in ſacred 
ſtructures, particularly among the apoſtates at Ba- 
bel, and in Egypt. Tis too glaring to inſiſt upon, 
that they burnt incenſe, and ſet it before their A- 
LEIM, Ter. xliv. 17. the frame of heaven: an inte 
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ſtance or two will ſhew that they held it ſacred to 
the light. Hecate's direction about making her 
image is taken notice of by Euſebius, 

4 Mix to the light of the increaſing moon 


©« Frankincenſe of Sabea, ſtorax, myrr * : 4 


So that paſſage of Sophocles's Electra, 


ce Bring perfumes from all fruits with niceſt care, 

«©. That I to Phæbus may pour out my pray' r.“ 

As the organ of ſmell, which tranſmits the hotteſt 
breath, was univerſally the emblem of wrath; the 
fume of incenſe is deſcribed as fit to compoſe, pla- 
cate one who had been diſguſted by ſomething nau- 
ſeous, Deut. xxxiii. 10. They ſhall put incenſe to thy 
N noſe. CHRIsT's prevailing purity was to ob- 
literate, and remove the offenſive ſtench of our 
uncleanneſs. P/al. cxli. 2. Let my rg be *. 
ed before thee as incenſe. 

The laſt and hniſhing part of the orieft's office 
was, that, dreſt in white linen, he ſhould enter, 
with blood and incenſe, into the ſanctum ſanctorum 
once a year, (as JESUs did once for all) there to 
ſprinkle the blood ſeven times, to fume the incenſe, 
and ſo intercede for the people: hence he ſays, 
Luke xiii. 32. The third day I ſhall be perfected. 
Abe's pnnoanR the firfiling of his cattle, brought 
at the end of days, and what /aac inquired for, 
"Wn the lamb for an offering, had reſpect to, 
and was carrying on the primeval inſtitution, 
for evidence until it could be ſaid, 1 Cor. v. 7. E- 
ven Chriſt, our Paſſover, is ſacrificed (ſlain) for us. 


8o 
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So in the renewal, Exod. xii. 14. This day (what 
was tranſacted at the paſcal facrifice) ſhall be unto 
you g for a-memorial (of a firſt-born male) 
and you ſhall keep it periodically, a feaſt to Jeho- 
vah, throughout your generations, an ordinance for 
ever, you ſhall N circuit it, (in dancing perhaps to 
deſcribe the number of revolutions of the earth till 
CHRrisT ſhould come.) Num. ix. 3. The man who 
is clean, and is not on a jcurney, and forbeareth to 
| keep the paſſover, he ſhall be cut off from his people: 
for it is p the conflict of Fehovah ; he did not 
mein in the confliet in his appointed ſeaſon : 
that man ſhall bear his fin, i. e. he is not intitled to 
plead CHRIS r's bearing it for him. Door-poſts 
were ſacred among the heathens, and it has been 
fuggeſted that they had ſome reference to the' fi- 
gure of the croſs: however that be, theſe were 
here to be daſhed or ſtreaked over with the blood 
of the lamb; and the word for the lintel or upper 
poſt is obſervable, -pwhr1 fomething to be looked 
upon, reſpected, juſt as the h was by the faces 
of the Cherubim, when the blood of the ſin- offer- 
ing was ſprinkled thereon. | 
In the reiteration of this ſacrifical ſolemnity, on 
account of the deliverance out of Egypt, ſuch par- 
ticulars might be omitted as were well known and 
uncontroverted. With the lamb ſlain daily there 
was to be a drink-offering of wine, Exod. xxix. 40. 
nor is it preſumable that wine would be wanting 
at ha paſſover. A libation always accompanied 
; Aa 2 the 
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the ſacrifice, among both the votaries of IE Ho- 
YAH and of the heavens: the pure blood of the grape, 
Deut. xxxii. 14. ſupplied the place of blood, which 
was ſtrictly forbidden to: be taſted, being the life of 
the animal, and devoted to make atonement. The 
identity of blood and wine, as emblems of the 
lame thing, is obvious from the texts compared. 
Iſa. Ixiii. 2. Wherefore art thou red in thine appa- 
rel, and thy garments like him wha treadeth the wine- 
preſs ? Rev. xix. 15. He treadeth the wine-preſs of 
the fierceneſs of the wrath of Almighty God; and ver. 
13. He was clothed with a vweſture dipt in blood. 
'The enforcing this ſacrifice, the Sabbath, &c. 
with a view to temporal redemption from the bon- 
dage of Egypt, does by no means inſinuate that 
theſe were not branches of the grand inſtitution of 
the Cherubim; this ſecondary type (of CarisT, 
the true paſcal lamb, reſcuing us from the ſlavery 
of natural corruption) occaſioned a new and corro- 
borative application of the whale, ſuited to confirm 
and eſtabliſh the faith of the choſen people: Mo ofes 
refers alſo to the original conſideration, Exod. xxxi. 
17. For in fix days Jehovah made the heavens, and 
the earth; and on the ſeventh day he reſted, and was 
refreſhed, Every part of the law had a reſpec to 
the engagements. of the ALEIM for all mankind: 
the vow was a type of the Divine vow, ſealed by 
oath before the creation; the free-will offering, of 
Cuk1sT offering himſelf freely; the peace-offering, 
of his 3 to make « our peace; the fir/?-fruits 
of 
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of the earth, of his becoming the firſt-fruits of A. 
damah, earth, the human nature: and fo of the 
reſt, 
| Sacrificature is to be conſidered with a view to 
each of the parties concerned, according to the 
deſcriptions given by ſenſible analogy. That con- 
ſumed by fire was the food of the ALEIX, their 
ſupport in that charaQter; they were extremely 
delighted with the perfections in the victim, re- 
freſhed with its ſmell, taſte, Ac. It was, ſe. ix. 
5. for burning, meat of fire, (the father's vengeance.) 
This is applied to the materialiſts, Deut. xxxii. 37. 
I pere are their Aleim, who ate the fat of their ſa- 
crifices, and drank the wine of their l1bations? They 
believed the names were fed, and rendered propi- 
tious, by the effluvia or volatile parts of the ſlaugh- 
ter'd brute, or by the odoriferous ſteam of their 
far-fetch'd aromatics; their infatuated and grove- 
ling minds, ſunk in the mud and mire of carnal af- 
ſections, could not reliſh the offered glories of a 
ſupra- mundane ſtate: and yet ſuch are the wiſe 
men who are now ſtudied, implicitly followed, 
and quoted with no ſmall oſtentation. But believ- 
ers knew and underſtood the outward and viſible 
proceſs to be only emblematical of an otherways 
incemprehenſible tranſaction. So with regard to 
the victim, it deſcribed CHRIS ſeized as bound 
and reſponſible for traitors, loaded with the whole 
burden of their guilt, voluntarily ſubmitting (in 
the heathen rites a reluctant victim was ominous, 
A a 3 not 
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not aptum ſacrificium). to undergo the fire and the 
ſword, to embrace that. tempeſt of. wrath which 
fin deſerved, and juſtice, unrelenting juſtice de- 
manded. As believers were convinced that they 
had no other claim to a propitious. and appeaſed 
Sovereign, the dread of whoſe wrath was incon- 
ceivably terrible, they would ſurely with. the ut- 
moſt alacrity and readineſs acquieſce in the Divine 
contrivance, and perpetually, commemorate it: they 
were obliged to own the puniſhment, due to them, 
juſtly inflied upon their devoted Repreſentative, 
nay to join in the act of vengeance by feeding upon 
the ſacrifice, which. being dane with faith and thank- 
fulneſs would be converted into ſpiritual nouriſh- 
ment. Rev. vii. 17. The lamb all feed them... T his: 
is Pb the prey mentioned Fſal. cxi. 5. He gives, 
prey to them that fear him : he will be ever mindful 
f his Purifier. And. Mal. iii. 10.. That there may 
be prey in my houſe. The old heathens knew that: 
ſomething more was wanting than a brute victim; 
for one of their princes in diſtreſs, 2 Kings iii. 27 
took his eldeſt ſon, who ſhould have reigned in his, 
Head, and offered bim a burnt-offering upon the all. 


AN 
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The Us® of Rr Aso recovered by the 
DaTA in CuRISTIANITY. 


PART II. 
ee 


O R author refers for proof of what he fays, 
to the original Hebrew Scriptures, conſtrued 
and compared by themſelves; and cautions his 
readers not to truſt the gloſſes of thoſe, who, un- 

der pretence of explaining the inſpired book in other 
languages, have turned away its meaning, or filled 
it with obſcurity: as one inſtance, he mentions 
what is done in that dialect called Chaldee or Syriac, 
formed after the confuſion of tongues, under the 
direction of infamous idolaters,fuited without doubt 
to their groſs objects and manner of worſhip ; tho? 
he ſeems rather inclined to. think it the manufac- 
ture of thoſe apoſtates who made uſe of it, after 
their return from Babylon, to deface every. veſtige 
of the Trinity, and of the great atonement for ſin, 
acknowledged even by the lateſt heathens.. The. 
HoLy SPIRIT hath fixed an indelible mark of. 
infamy upon that language, by preferring Greek to 
record the things ſpoken and tranſacted in Syria, 
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leſt Chri/tians ſhould be left at the mercy of theſe 
vagabonds in paraphraſing away the New Teſta- 
ment as they had done the Old. Nor ought we to 
be leſs jealous of apparent friends, who, under the 
ſpecious pretext of defending Chri/tianity, endeavour 
to perſuade people, that the Scriptures need to be 
propped up with ſhreds of morality, (the ſucceda- 
neum of thoſe who knew not CHRISTH) pick'd out 
of what they call claſſics; which are hammer'd 
into their heads while young under the notion of 
polite literature, and taught as the great regulat- 


ors of all human actions. 
3 one of thoſe typical rites univer- 
ſally practifed,+- tho' not renewed or rein- 
forced by the written law, is alluded to in ſuch 
ſtrong terms, that one may reaſonably preſume it 
was the only means of admiſſion or initiation a- 
mong believers. Ezek. xvi. 4. ſpeaking of the 
firſt formation of the Few: church, the ſponſe, 
Thy navel was not cut, neither waſ thou waſhed with 
soater to ſupple thee, (which infinuates the way of 
treating new-born infants then ;) thou waſt not 
falted at all, (thou hadſt no faith nor hope) nor 
fwaddled at all, (without the garment of CyurrsT 
to cover thy nakedneſs.) Verſ. 9. Then waſhed I 


thee with water; yea, 1 thoroughly waſhed away thy 
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+ Vide Aſh, Sperling. de bapti/ſmo weteram etbnicarum. 
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bloods (thy pollutions from both father and mother) 
from thee. See alſo xxxvi. 25. and Iſa. hi. 15. 

Here ſalt is a neceflary ingredient in purifying. 
Whether fixed ſalt mixed with oil into ſope, or 
boiled into a lixivium with water, nothing ſo fit 
by friction to remove uncleanneſs either from the 
body, or from cloaths. The Levites were to be 
purified and prepared for their office, Num. viii. 7. 
by RAN d water (purging away) fn: this was 
mixed with the aſhes of the red heifer, burnt with 
cedar-wood and hyflop, chap. xix. 9. gathered and 
laid up Nj n 7723 5 for the water to ſeparate 
fn; referred to Heb. ix. 13. To their luſtrations 
the heathens added ſulphur, a natural compoſite of 
falt and oil; fo the old man in Ovid's metamor- 
phoſes, is purified thrice with flame, thrice with 
water, thrice with ſulphur. Blood being the chief 
purifier, was, for the greater diſtinctneſs, typically 
exhibited in its main component parts, falt, ww 
and water. 

By ſin man being polluted in body, blood, ROY 
foul, was rendered incapable to enjoy the preſence 
of the ALEIM, his real life, ſo ſpiritually dead, 
until all three ſhould be expiated by the Eſſential 
Purifier. The types could repreſent this. but im- 
perfectly, by receiving the three cleanſers, water 
firſt, blood next, and then fire: but the true Sacri- 
fice was able to endure the fire (which they were 
nat) previous to the water and the blood; his 
life poured out completed our redemption, What- 

| = ever 


| 
| 
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ever could abide the fire, was to be cleanſed by fire, 
Num. xxxi. 23. This fire, which CHRIST’ paſſed 


through firſt, was exhibited in the types by ſalt, 


Mark ix. 49. Every one ſhall be ſalted with fire, 
and every ſacrifice with ſalt; hence called Num. 
xviii. 19-7791 a purifier of ſalt; Lev. ii. 13. 
Salt ſhall not be lacking to the purifier of thy Aleim. 
So Exel. xliii. 24. Salt, in the animal frame, 
cleanſes the veſſels, ſeparates the nutriment, 
ſtrengthens and ſupports life. CHRIsT had in 
himſelf that falt which made him ftrong in the 
midſt of flames; and which gave his blood a ſo- 
vereign virtue to cleanſe all the faithful. Fixed 
ſalt ſtands the fire, ſeparates gold and ſilver from 
all baſe metals: he poſieſſed what was fimilar, 
what ſerved to refine. his pure nature from the 
droſs of aſſumed corruption, and ſo made him the 
Refiner of others, Mal. iii. 2. Therefore Moſes, 
Exod. xxiv. ſprinkled the Blond of the typical puri- 
fer cut off, upon the people, applied 1 Pet. i. 2. 
Through ſpr iniling of the blood of Feſus Chrift. 

| The ſalt in CHRIST is expreſſed P/al. xvi. 9. 
Ay fleſh fball reft in hope; therefore he could not 
fee corruption. Salt was to be added to the per- 
fumes, his virtues, Eæod. xxx. 35. to temper and 
conſolidate them: theſe gave a ſweet ſmell, a ſa- 
vour of reſt, to the AL EIM , in the tabernacle y. 
his body. As his perfections, ſo his proſpect was 
of an infinitely higher nature than ours; Heb. xii. 
2. For the joy ſet before him (in the pſalms) he en- 
\ dured 
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dured the croſs, and deſpiſed the ſhame. The invi- 
gorating efficacy of what ſalt ſignified, faith and 
hope, is expreſſed as the very inſtrument of ſalva- 
tion. Rom. viii. 24. We are ſaved by hope. Matt. 
ix. 22. Thy faith hath made thee whole. 1 John iii. 
3. Every man that hath this hope puriſieth himſelf 
even as Chriſt is pure. Some will have ſalt to be 
a ſymbol of friendſhip, integrity, &c. but theſe are 
rather effects of the ſpiritual ſalt, hope, whereby the 
pious ſoul is enabled to repoſe upon CHRIST for 
ſalvation, and to imitate his pure example. The 
delegated diſpenſers of the ſupernatural preſerva- 
tive, hope, were ſtiled, Matt. v. 13. The ſalt of the 
earth, CHRIST could not purify, nor can we be 
purified, without this ſalt. 

It is ſaid, John iii. 5. Except a man be born of 
water, and of the ſpirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. In conſequence of the curſe on 
the old earth, it was diſſolved at the flood, over- 
whelmed and cleanſed in water, reformed or made 
a- new by the agency of the ſpirit or air: thus man, 
who in conſequence of ſin is under the curſe of diſ- 
ſolution by death, muſt be waſhed clean by water 
in baptiſm, and renewed by the operation of the 
HoLy S IRT᷑r, ere he can be qualified for admiſſion 
into the immaculate regions of glory. Waſhing 
out, or cleanſing from ſin was prefigured by the 
deluge, red ſea, &c. which brought deſtruction up- 
on the obſtinate infidels, while thoſe ſalted with 
faith and hope were ſaved, 1 Pet. iii. 18. et ſeq. 

being 
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being baptiſed (purified) thereby, 1 Cor. x. 2. ſo the 
ſame cloud ſpread threatening, darkneſs over Pha» 
raoh's hoſt, gave light and ſafe · conduct to the He- 
the antediluvian apoſtates were totally hardened, 
and would not liſten to CMRIST, (mowers having 
proceeded from on high to reclaim them) preach- 
ing doubtleſs his own gracious undertaking to ran- 
ſom and fave them, by the HoLy: SeiraT, in the 
perſon of his prophet Noah; ſo that theirincorrig- 


ible ſpirits are now . reſerved. in priſan . 
with the fallen angels) for endleſs puniſnment. 


As faith and hope are the handles whereby we 
lay hold of the propoſed glories of a future ſtates 
ſo charity or divine love fhniſhes the Chriſti an cha- 
Tater. Faith, Heb. xi. 1. is the ſub/tance (uzopao:; 
the repreſenting inviſibles by viſibles by ſuhſtitu- 
tion) of things hoped for, the evidence (argument or 
demonſtration)ofthings not ſeen. Fal rh is convey» 
ed by hearing of revelation, does the higheſt ho- 
nour to God, acknowledges his unbounded power 
and inviolable veracity; it is a conviction of the 
inexpreſſible demerit of ſin, and a firm acquieſ- 
cence in him, who, with infinite pain, expiated it. 
Hor graſps with aſſurance at the purchaſed bene- 
fits, preſſes forward in the glorious race, and keeps 
a ſteady eye on the prize of the high calling in 
CarisT JEsUs; hope purſues, perſiſts, perſeveres 
with alacrity, nor will be turned aſide by alluring 
vanities; hope aſpires after joys unknown, pants 

tos 


for rivers of ſubſtantial pleaſure, and has already a 
prepared reliſh for the tree of life. Thus is faith as it 
were the germen or ſhoot, and hope the flower ; but 
charity is the fruit, the moſt operative proof of the 
tree's goodneſs, CHARITY ſprings forth in unfeign - 
ed gratitude to God, and cordial love towards men: 
it is the effect of an exquiſite ſenſe of the divine 
goodneſs, and of CHRIsT's aſtoniſhing love and 
condeſcenſion; ſo is humble, patient, mortified, 
mild and benign to all ; in fine, full of good works, 
nor ever preſumes upon them as meritorious, be- 
ing conſcious that they proceed from faith, which 
is the gift of God, and from hope of undeſerved 
favour through CRRIS T. Col. iv. 6. Let your ſpeech 
be always with grace, feaſoned with ſalt. 

Many texts quoted to patronize the moral or 
ſelf-righteous ſcheme, are miſerably twiſted to 
prove the reverſe of what they mean; as that in 
Micah, who, after ſhewing the utter inſufficiency 
of types, however expenſive or abundant, nay the 
offering of their own firſt-born, to expunge the 
guilt of ſin, ſays, vi. 8. He hath hewn thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth Febovab require of 
t hee ? but yy facere to typify mw (the object 
of) judgment, to love N the merciful one, and to 
humble thyſelf in walking with thy Aleim, thoſe ſworn 
to redeem thee. This is all left for man to per- 
form, CHRIST hath done the reſt, Whoever diſ- 
truſts revelation, in this eſſential point, is under a 
poſitive incapacity to do any good thing; for 1 Fo. 
N e v. 10. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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v. 10. he makes God a liar, becauſe he believeth not 


the record God gave of his Son, Titus iii. 5. Net 
by works of 1i1ghteouſneſs which we have done, bit 
according to his mercy he ſaved us, by the ewaſbing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy init, This 
renovation is expreſſed by clear and proper ideas. 
Moſes's generations of the names, and of the earth, 

terminates in Matthew's gi RDο? yereowy, a narrative 
of the new creation or generation (not merely the 
earthly deſcent) of JEsvs CHRIS, from the my- 

ſterious manner of his being conceived, carried for- 

ward to his generating ſons of God, by baptiſm, 
into the likeneſs of himſelf. 7U/a. liii. 8. he ſhall 
declare his M generation? M is that fire which 
generates, ſends out light; and who is able to con- 
ceive how CHRIST irradiated out of his father's 
wrath? but ſo it behoved bim to be born, that 
himſelf might become the father of ſpiritual chil- 
dren. - Rom. viii. 14. As many as are led (ated) 
by the Spirit of God, they are the ſons of God. 


The Times of keeping the Jewiſh F zaſts. 


| WE have no authentic accounts how the an- 
cient Fews kept their annual kalendar. As their 


| feaſts were regulated by the return of the ſeaſons, 


their year would pretty nearly coincide with what 
we call the ſolar one. That it had two begin- 
ings, one civil in September, and one "facred in 
Arch, is $ grate * N might be the name 
of 

. 
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of an Egyptian month, expreſſing the time when 
fruits were ripe; but it is nowhere determined to 
be the firſt month, nor that it is the ſame as Niſan, 
wherewith the Chaldæaus began their year. The 
rabbies ſay, man was formed, and put in poſſeſſion 
of the earth, at the autumnal equinox, with ripen- 
ed fruits: but this is a-contradiction to ſenſe, be- 
cauſe their grain and fruit (a little to the North of 
the Northern tropic, where it is preſumable man 
had his beginning) begin to be ripe ſoon after the 
vernal equinox, and are gathered in April, May, 
June, except olives, and ſome other ſpecies of 
winter fruit ; which laſt period bids by far the fair- 
eſt for the primary epocha, as animals would then 
have ſtore of ſummer fruits, both for preſent uſe, 


and for hoarding up againſt winter. 
Nor are they more lucky in computing the time 


of the deluge, which they fix in Oœtober; whereas 


it would more probably be in harveſt (May) as 


Noah was then commanded, Gen. vi. 21. to gather 


all ſorts of food for proviſion to the animals in the 


ark. If fo, the tops of the mountains (where 
much of the wreck was left) might be ſeen about 
the firſt of February; and as the waters decreaſed 
gradually for two or three months longer, trees 
might take root, the ears of corn overwhelmed laſt 


harveſt faſten in the earth, and produce a crop of 


fruits and grain, for food to man and beaſt, upon 
Noab's leaving the ark, which is ſuppoſed to have 
been a few weeks before the feaſt of ingathering, 


B b 2 when 
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when the prophet built an altar, and ſacrificed 
burnt-offevings in a very ſolemn and acceptable 
manner. »CLIIHLONT 718971 5. 0 Ho. , 

There is ſome reaſon to think, that the hea- 
thens would begin their year at another ſeaſon, to 
diſtinguiſh them from believers; that the Egypti- 
ans began theirs, as the F-wiſh months now ſtand 
compared: with ours, in December; and that the 
Jews had fallen into this uſage when the paſcal 
lamb was to be eaten, which our author thinks, 
was at the fame time with the lamb offered at 
waving the ſheaf of firſt-fruits, Lev. xxiii. 10, 11. 
(in Abib, their fifth month, our April.) Seven 
weeks after this was the end of harveſt, or inga- 
thering; and in one week more the feaſt of taber- 
nacles, that is, the middle of June, not the 15th 
of September, as the Fews think proper to maintain. 
The miracles ſhew the ſeafons of the year; they 
would not have anſwered the end, nor affected 


the Egyptians, if the grain had not been growing, 


or upon the earth: beſides, it fuited the exit of 


the Hebrews ; the land was dry, with graſs upon 
the ground for their cattle, and they might then 


procure ſubſiſtence till they were ſupported mira- 
culouſly in the wilderneſs. 

During their march, and until they came to Ca- 
zaan, they had no names for months, but reckoned 
ſo many entire months (of what number of days 
they conſiſted is not clear) from the day they ſtart- 


ed, Exod, Xvi. 1. and Xix. 1. Afterwards they 


made 
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made uſe of thoſe names which ſerved them in E- 
Out. Abth is indeed called Raſh. or Raſban, the 
prior or foremoſt of the feaſt months, but not the 
beginning of the year; and as there were only two 
of theſe, April and June, the other is called »yw7r3 
the ſecond, to which perſons unclean, or on a jour- 
ney, were allowed to defer the. paſcal ſacrifice. 
When they came to Jordan, the banks were over- 
flowed, Jab. iii. 1 f. in harveſt; they paſſed it, iv. 
591 the tenth of the Raſban month, or April; and 
18. they kept the paſſover the 14th, in the e- 
| Kit! — as directed Lev. xxiii. 5, This national 
ſacrifice was followed by the ſeven days feaſt of 
unleavened bread, Nam. xxviii. 16. And the next 
in order was the feaſt of ingathering, or of weeks, 
Deut. xvi. . counting ſeven weeks after the ſickle 
was firſt put to the corn. This time is ſand to be 
DNSQ in the going out, Exod. xxiii. 16. and DD 
the revolution of the year, when the ſun (as we ſay) 
leaves the Northern tropic, and our days ſhorten. 
Immediately after harveſt, on the 15th day of the 
| ſeventh month, (June) began the feaſt of taber- 
nacles, to be held for ſeven days, Lev. xxiii. 34. 


Feaft of Tabernacles. 
THIS followed the great anniverſary ſacrifice 
of atonement: it referred to that tabernacle under 
which all believers ſhould dwell, though every fa- 


mily now had one, covered with boughs. of trees 
Bb 3 re- 
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repreſentative of the perſect qualities in the body 
of CHRIST, covering the Eſſence JEenovan, 
which cover being poured out (as the word for ta- 
bernacle here imports, dg, d) ſatisfied, atoned 
for, covered the guilty. With ſuch fruits, branch- 
es, leaves, as are mentioned Leu. xxiii. 40. Neb, 
viii. 15. they were to make n1yb beoaths, to abide 
under them for ſeven. days, and to hold ſome of 
the vegetable emblems in their hands. P/al. ii. 6. 
Hod 4 have covered my King. v. 12. Let all 
thoſe who put their truſt in thee rejoice, let them 
ſhout for joy; becauſe thau defendſt (iD covereſt) 
over them: they ſhall exult wha love thy Name 
(CuRIST ;), for thou wilt bleſs the Fuſtifier, O Je- 
hovah, with favour as with a ſhield thau wilt com- 
paſs (crown) him. Iſa. xxv. 7. He will fwallow 
up inis mountain the faces of the covering (ſin and 
death) covered over all. the people, and Yypp the 
weil (web) ſpread over all the nations. 

Zechariah propheſies, that, under the Mx s5s1- 
Anh, xiv. 16. Every one ſhould keep the feaſt of ta- 
bernacles, 1. e. what it typified ; which he calls 
elſewhere, iii. 4. y changes of raiment. The 
legal or emblematical righteouſneſs was but, I/. 
kiiv. 6. Ny M © garment-of inſtitutions 17 
- 1s deceit, diſſimulation, as well as a garment ;, ſo, 
being clothed with the tranſcendent merits of 
CHRIST, we appear what we are not, they con- 
ceal our ſpiritual nakednefs. Jacob, in his elder 
brother's ſacred dreſs, deceived his father, and car- 


ried. 
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ried off the bleſſing. The Hebrews, when pollut- 
ed with rebellion, leproſy, &c.- were ſtripped of 
theſe q inftitutions, and were then faid to be 
naked : but they had, Deut xxxi. 10. a year 
d ο ] of remiſſion, in the feaſt; D uον of taber- 
nacles, covering. All ranks of men were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their reſpective ſpecies of raiment, even 
the wicked, mourners,” c. CHRISH in 1/aiah 
puts on veſtments of revenge; ſalvation, fprinkled 
with blood, victory: ſo the pontifical dreſs is fre- 
quently referred to under the word yyy5, which 
was, Exod. xxviii. 40. fer (to repreſent) glory and 
beauty. This wy5is attributed to the Spirit, (the 
fame who gives inveſtiture of CHR1sT's righte- 
ouſneſs) who clothed Gideon, Fudg. vi. 34. Amaſai, 
er Chr. xii. 18. Zechariah, 2 Chr. xxvi. 20. So 
Pſal. civ. 1. Thou art clothed with honour and ma- 
jeſty. IIa. Ixi. 1. Zehovah hath commiſſioned me to 
preach the goſpel to the meek, to giue them N beau- 
ty for aſhes, the garment d of irradiation for 
the ſpirit of heavineſs. This St. Paul calls, Rom. 
xiii. 14. Putting on the Lord Jeſus, which explains 
Rev. xii. I. 4 woman (the church), clothed with the 
(light of the) ſun, with the perfeCtions of CHRIST, 
the wy of juſtice. This clothing is ſometimes 
called hw peace, Pſal. civ. 2. 


---31TELE 


WHEN C15 had offered up, and aſter- 
wards raiſed himſelf, as the word hy uſed with a 
ſacrifice 


— — 
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ſacrifice expreſſes, (fo the burnt victim was an aſ- 
cenſion-offering) the ALEIM exalted him to become 
a royal high-prieſt, an interceſſor with power. So, 
at the general ſacrifice of atonement, the ſame fil- 
ver trumpets, which called the people to war, &c. 
Num. x. were ſounded over their burnt-offerings 
and peace-offerings, 2 Chr. xxix. 28. The war 
principally in view was that with the ſenſual rivals 
of JEHOVAH, and man's bittereſt enemies; the 
unparalleled triumph was CHRIS T's, who trampl- 
ed over the power of ſin, and threw the grand ad- 
verſary into chains. The reſt from this important 
conflict was repreſented every ſeventh day, and by 
the yearly atonement in the ſeventh month, Rwod. 
XXiii, 11. the land had reſt every ſeventh year, and 


the grand Jubilee was every fiſtieth year, after ſeven 


times ſeven annual Sabbaths, Lev. xxv. 8, 9, 10. 
In the day of atonement thou ſhalt cauſe D (that 


| beautifying) the horn (of the lamb, then become a 


powerful ram) y to ſourd (to ſhake, diſorder 
the powers in the air) throughout all the land, and ta 


proclaim liberty, (Hieronym. indulgentia, re- 
miſſio, the word is joined with the gum myrrh, /;- 
bere fluens, probably an emblem.) It hall be un- 
to you Hyy Jubilee, (the ſovereignty of the ram) 
and ye ſhall return every man to his poſſeſſion, &c, 
all debts, forfeits, mortgages, ſervitudes being ta- 
ken off by an univerſal act of indemnity. P/al. 
xlvii. 5. The Aleim aſcended y with ſounding ; 
Jebovab with the voice D the trumpet. Ixxxix. 


15. 
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15. Happy are the people who know N the joy- 
ful ſound; they ſhall walk, O Fehavah, in the light 
of thy faces. Iſa. xxvii. 13. The great trumpet 
Hall blow, and they ſhall come who are ready to periſh. 
Ixi. 1. To proclaim N liberty to the captives. 


The Court, an Excluſion from the Tabernacle. 


THE tabernacle was for the interceſſor alone, 
the people had no buſineſs there; Num. xviii. 22. 
they were not to approach y 5718 the taber- 
nacle of appointment, left they bear fin and die: He 
only was qualified to draw nigh, who ſhould bear 
fin and die for all, or his repreſentative the high- 
prieſt, They were allowed no acceſs further than 
to the gate of the outer court, for the way was 
not as yet laid open by the blood of CHRIS, nor 
by the effuſion of the HoLy SPIRIT. Their ty- 
pical part was, to put away things offenſive, to a- 
void pollutions, to waſh their bodies and cloaths, 
to participate of the ſacrifices, to lay their hands on 
the prieſt, &c, They were to attend to what the 
prieſt did, the creature ſuffered, or the types exhi- 
bited; for which proper words are uſed, as y.]. to 
hear, obey, / to obſerve, th) to keep, Ty to bind 
(upon the heart, Prov. vi. 21.) yy te de, Tay to 
ſerve. They were to lift up their eyes, voice, 
heart, hands, ſoul, in praiſes and thankfulneſs. To 
remember, talk of (to their children,) meditate 
with faith upon the typical teſtimonies and ordi- 
nances of JEHOYVAH, was to them wiſdom, un- 

| derſtanding, 
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derſtanding, knowledge, nay the whole righteouf- 
neſs required of them. 


KING 8 


Nh the law directed the faithful right to- 
wards CHRIST; the ſhadows were JN an em- 
blematical way to Him the ſubſtance, to whom all 
Uw Judgment (power to determine and execute) 
was to be committed by the ALEIM. Y Yp 
the precepts, HAT the manifeftations, pn the 
particular ftatutes, had a reference to the royalty 
of the Second perſon : every y e/ftmation, or al- 
lotment, centred in him. The place of his birth, 
and other minuter circumſtances, were ſettled by 
b a mandat or order, as Pſal. cxxxiii. 3. 
There hath Jehovah commanded the bleſſing of g 
lives. y the inſtitutions, evidences by figure, 
were ocular demonſtration as far as could be gi- 
ven, a viſible pourtrait of grace. Whoever poſſeſſ- 
ed the ſupreme power was a type of the KING 
JEenovan; ſo kings are called AL KIM, fœdera- 
tors, devoted to act and to ſuffer for their ſubjects, 
to fight for, reſcue them, and maintain their li- 
berty. 

5 was an epithet of the light, fing, leader. 
The heathens worſhipped the material irradiator 
under this title, Amos v. 26. Ye have'borne the ta- 
bernacles (coverings) of your J king; nay, they 
gave kings, (after ſwearing to what only CHRIST 

b Was 
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was able to perform) as repreſentatives of their 
god, the regal :n/ignia, chariot and horſes, corona, 
purple robes, aſcribed to him abſolute dominion, 
and bent the knee. The Jetos too paid ſuch ado- 
ration to the typical monarch as. they did to IE- 
HOV AH, tho' believers knew he was no more than 
a type or vice-roy of the King of kings; ſo to Da- 
vid, 1 Chr. xxix. 20. They bowed down their heads, 
and worſhipped Fehouah, and the king. The heas - 
thens acknowledged ſomething of royalty in their 
ſacrifices, when they crowned and loaded them 
with ornaments. . | 
The emblematical actions at inaugurating kings, 
every-where, were ſo many preſages of what ſhould 
be fulfilled in CHRIS H, P/al. Ixxii. 11. All kings 
/hall fall down before him, all nations ſball ſerve him: 
of this ſort were their natalitia or birth-days, as 
CHRIsT's was kept Luke ii. 13. kiſſing them, Gen. 
xli. 40. On thy mouth ſhall all my people pu kiſs 3 
preſenting to him the ſceptre, (the emblem of irra- 
diating power) and the ſeal, (the impreflion where- 
of determined of life and death) proclaiming him 
with trumpets, acclamations of general joy, and 
ſwearing by his head or life. So P/al. ii. 12. Kiſs 
the Son (the Pure one.) xcviii. 1. O ſing unto Feha- 
vab a new ſong, with trumpets and ſound of cornet, 
make a joyful noiſe before Fehovah the king. With 
ſuch muſic, declarative of CHRIST's future tri- 
umph, David enraged the melancholy monarch, 1 


Sam. xviii.- 10. and outfaced the Devil. P/al. xxi. 
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3. Thou ſetteſt a crown of pure gold upon his head. 
Heb. ii. 9. For the ſuffering of death crowned with 
glory. Pal. Ixiii. 11. The King ſhall rejoice in the 
Aleim : every one who ſweareth by him ſhall glory. 
fer. xIvii. 18. As Þ live, faith the King, whoſe name 
is Jehovah of hoſts. John xiv. 19. Becauſe I live, 
ye ſhall liue alſo. 

The rich embalmment, magnificent funerals, 
burning them with flowers and aromatics, or pre- 
ſerving their carcaſes in ſtately monuments, enter- 
ing them in the catalogue of their divinities, were 
neither natural nor neceſſary, had they not alluded 
to ſome revered tradition. See 2 Chr. xiv. 14. and 
Fer. xxxiv. 5. compared with Jobn xix. 39. They 
brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes,---then took 
they the body of Jeſus, and wrapt it in linen cloths 
with the ſpices : and, thus prepared, they laid it in 
a new ſepulchre, hewn out of a rock, wherein no 
man had been buried ; ſo no man could rife from 
thence but himſelf, Embalming was to keep their 
bodies from putrefaction, in order to imitate that 
Divine virtue which preſerved CHRIS T's; as 
ſhadowed out his glorious reſt, by laying theirs 
upon a bed called glory, 1/a. xiv. 18. The formal 
general mourning at the death of a king, attended 
with a multitude of lugubrous rites, was ominous 
that mankind ſhould be guilty of putting to death 
their King; Zech. xii. 10. They ſhall look upon me 
whom they have pierced, and — ſhall mourn over 

bim 


DAT PAST Is 


im as the mourning over TA the Joint one, the 
only begotten. 


As CHRTS T, by the oath, Heb. vii. 21. was 
made Son, every king being dh by his typical 
eat h, became ipſo facto a typical ſon: fo they were 
Al EIA, v9 Sous of the Moft High, Pſ. Ixxxii. 6, 
CHRIsT was really, Luke i. 32. the Son of the 
Voſt High. Pf. Ixxii. 17. To the fates of the ſolar 
light his name ſhall become Son : all nations all be 
bleſſed in him. Iſa. xlv. 1. Thies ſaith Jehovah, the 
San#ified of Ifrael, and his Former, As me of 
things to comg i by concerning my Sen. 13. T1 
have raiſed him up in juſtice, and I will direct all 
his ways. 14. And they ſhall bow down to thee, and to 
tee make ſupphication : ſurely h the Irradiator is 
in thee. So this muſt be CHRIST, and not Cyrus. 
Becauſe a king exerciſed power at a diſtance, 
ſomething like the irradiation of HIM whom they 
repreſented, preſumptuous princes dared to ufurp 
the incommunicable title h; for which the pro- 
phets checked them ſeverely, Exel. xxvili. 2, 9. 
Iſa. xxxi. 3. 

Unction was a perpetual and conſtituent 8 
ſite of royalty, 1 Sam. xvi. 13. Then Samuel took 
a horn of oil, and anointed David in the midſt of his 
brethren; and the Spirit of Fehovah came upon Da- 
vid from that day forward. In vain were the con- 
nge Poms 2 JzHovan, and yp an 


ed with pero my 2 er Zion the hill of my boli 


C 1. fc. 
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neſs. xcii. 10. I am anointed with the oil N of 
light. exxxili. 17. There (in Zion) will I make the 
horn of David (the Beloved) to bud : I have ordain- 
ed a lamp for mine Anointed. Daniel, ix. 29. fixed 
the preciſe time to anoint the Holy one of the Holy 
ones. John i. 41. We have found the Meſſiah, 
which is, being interpreted, XPIETOE the Anointed. 
Adds x. 38. God expior anointed Feſus of Nazaretb 
with the Holy Spirit, and with Jonvayzw; Power. 
1 Tim. i. 17. Now to the immortal King of ages, &c. 


KINGDOM. | 
THE true kingdom was and is ſpiritual; that 

of Satan falſe, merely ſenſual, and confined to this 
material ſyſtem, Eph. ii. 2. The prince of the power 
of the air, the ſpirit which now worketh in the chil- 
dren of diſobedience. But HE, by redeeming man, 
Pſ. Ixviii. 18. led captivity (this captivator) cap- 
tive, who ſaid, Luke x. 18. I beheld Satan like 


lightning fall from heaven, i. e. vanquiſhed. He 


foreſaw the Serpent's head effectually cruſhed by 
his own death and reſurrection ; and therefore he 


put up that memorable prayer, for the completion 


of his task, wherein he enjoined his faithful fol- 
lowers. to concur : Our Father who art in heaven, 
i. e. Thou of the ALEIM who beareſt the aweful 
name of Father. Sanctiſied be thy Name, i. e. May 
I be thoroughly ſeparated from that load of fin 
which I have aſſumed, by the gracious influences 
of the eternal SPIR1 r that I may become the 

Sanctißer 


e 
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Sanctifier of others. Let thy kingdom come, i. e. 
by my bitter ſufferings and final conqueſt, Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in the heavens, i. e. 
Let thy whole good- pleaſure towards men be ac- 
compliſhed by the miniſtration of the true 8SpIRI 
and L1GHrT, even as it is done by the two corre- 
ſpondent emblematical agents in the names. Give 
us this day our daily (ſupernatural) bread, i. e. the 
hidden Manna. Forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give our debitors, i. e. Forgive men their enmity 
and oppoſition to thee, whereby they forfeited that 
life they owed to thy bounty, on condition they 
forgive their enemies, nay pray for them as I do. 
Lead us not into temptation, i. e. In doing thy will, 
and following thy guidance, let not our trials ex- 
ceed the aids thou giveſt. Deliver us from the evil 
one, i; e. Fortify us againſt all his ſubtile attacks, 
ſupport us if we ſtagger, in mercy raiſe thoſe who 
unhappily fall. For thine is the kingdom, &c. So 
Jenov an himſelf deign'd to ſpeak, by the mouth 
of CRRIST, now in the form of a ſervant, and 
made like unto us in all things, fin only excepted. 

This kingdom was delivered up to CHRIST, 
upon fulfilling all his engagements, and making 
complete ſatisfaction for his guilty brethren ; ſo we 
find it predicted, deſcribed, and referred to. Exed. 
xix. C. 1 Pet. ii. 9. Rev. i. 6. Ye ſhall be unto me 
a Kingdom of interceſſers, a holy nation. P/. xlv. 6. 
Thy threne the Aleim for ever and ever; the ſceptre 
of thy kingdom a rectiſying ſceptre. Ciii. 19. Febovah 

Cc 2 in 
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in the names hath prepared his throne, and his king= 
dom ruleth aver all. Dan. ii. 44. And, in the days 
of theſe kings, don the Feederator gry of the 
names ſhall raiſe up his King, who ſhall never be de- 
Aroyed, and his kingdom hall not be left to other 
People; it ſhall break in pieces and conſume all theſe 
kingdoms, and it ſhall land for ever. vii. 18. The 
fats of pyyHy the High ones ſhall take the kingdom, 
and poſſeſs it for ever and ever. In CnrisT's 
time they impatiently waited for this kingdom, 
and many miſtook it-for a temporal one: but our 
bleſſed Saviour ſaid enough to remove this ground 
leſs carnal ambition of the aſpiring Phariſees, Luke 
xvii. 20. The kingdom of God cometh not with out- 
ward ſhaw. 1 Cor. iv. 20. The kingdom of God is 
nat in word, but in power. Matt. xi. 12. From 
the days of John the Baptiſt until now, the kingdom 
of the heavens Bratrras ſuffereth violence, and gia ca. 
thoſe who preſs forward aqnacover have it for a prey: 
this pious force was neceſſary, when a generation 
of vipers and hypocrites refuſed to go in themſelves, 
and reſiſted others who were willing to enter; and 


tis always neceſſary, when the faithful meet with. 
ſuch-like malignant obſtruction. 


Jo HN xviii. 36. 
My Kingdom is nat of this World. 
EVERY kingdom properly conſiſts of, 1. A 
king with right of dominion. 2. "Thoſe who owe 
ſubjection. 3. A 88 of reſidence, or extent af 


territory. 


** 
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territory. 4. Power, or means to exerciſe his au- 
thority. Adam, who was veſted with a delegated 
dominion over the earth, forfeited the ſame, by 
withdrawing his homage from the Lord para- 
mount; which introduced a quite different (typi- 
cal ) ſpecies of government. As the regal power 
reverted to the ALEIM, they beſtowed it a-new 
and conditionally, by virtue of the ancient oath, 
upon CHRIST, who acted by a repreſentative un- 
til the triumphant entrance into his kingdom and 
glory; and being the Chief Firſt- born, primoge- 
niture was the principal external evidence of roy- 
alty. The heir of the line, however, frequently 
loſt his right by diſobedience or infidelity to his 
Conſtituents; ſo they diſpoſſeſſed or excluded him 
immediately, and transferred the kingdom to an- 
other, as is nnn taken notice of in | ſoripe 
ture. 

After the ſons of Noah went off in awd ſe- 
parate ſocieties, each ſubject to its ſeveral chief, 
the bulk of mankind, with their governors, apo- 
ſtatiſed from IEHOVYAAH, and, forgetting of whom 
they held their poſſeſſions, they became the abject 


| ſlaves of ambitious and idolatrous princes. Vet 


one remained faithful : Abraham being heir of the 
eldeſt line from Noah, was chief prince as well as 
chief prieſt, and is called, in his treaty with the 
ſons of Heth, the prince of the Aleim; therefore the 


| bigh privilege of producing the PuRITIER, the 


beir of all things, was ſtrictly entailed upon his 
Cc 3 red, 
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feed. So that there were moſt fit and equitable 
reaſons for ſingling out the Hebrews, from all the 
nations of the earth, for the progenitors of Him» 
who ſhould be, and now is, the Univerſal Mon- 
arch; Matth. xxviii. 18. All power is given unts: 
me in heaven and in earth. His power is from the 


* ALE1w alone, a real jus divinum, and the only: 


one that can now be produced. CnrisrT fits en- 
throned in the Holy. Heavens, the capital of his do- 
minions, where he rules by the perſuaſive influen- 
ces of the Hor SPpxRIT, and by his own Irradi- 
ating power. All judgment is committed to him, 
to be exerciſed in due time; upon even the loftieſt 
mortal kings, who will then have no claim to di- 
ſtinction but according as they have uſed their au- 
thority to promote or fruſtrate his gracious deſigns. 
upon earth. His kingdom is not, indeed, «x, ex, 
derived from this world; but, which is much more 
glorious, it comprehends the whole. circuit and: 


 1yſtem of created beings. 


GENERATION. 


WHEN. the ſcriptures were writ, mankind had 
been ſe long and univerſally uſed to receive in- 
ſtruction in the emblematical way, that they could 
not have been intelligibly written in any other; 
In this view the ideas are properly choſen, the de- 
{criptions extremely ſtriking and beautiful, far ſu- 
periar to any thing among the heathen imaginers. 
If ſtudied with attention, * ſentence. will ba 
found: 
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found pregnant with ſublime ſenſe ; particularly in 
the Song of Solomon, where the pure conjugal af- 
fection between CHRzsT and the Church is con- 
vey'd under ideas taken from the inſtin of love, 
mutual endearment, the deſire of procreation, an- 
xiety to nouriſh and educate the iſſue, which are 
the ſtrongeſt propenſities in the human breaſt, the 
moſt conducible to a ſocial and benevolent inter- 
courſe among mankind,and therefore the ſuitableſt 
that can be to deſcribe the ſupreme benignity of 
the Al EI, and the exuberant gratitude of beliey- 
ers. This, indeed, is turned into poiſonous luſt by 
libertines and proſtitutes ; and. no wonder; for 


they corrupt and pollute every thing elſe. 


What was ſhew to Ezeliel in viſion forewarn- 
ed the Fews, (the departure of the Cherubim pre- 
dicting the ceſſation and ſurrender of that œcono- 
my) and was to comfort the church of CHRIST 
the latter delineations of the city, the temple and 
its courts, referred all to the Chriſtian ſtate, ſhewn 
by emblematical meaſures, numbers, and things, 
which would take too much room to. explain here; 


The hon and the man, xli. 18, 19. with the palm, 


exhibited that joint Perſon who ſhould ſupply the 
place of the Cherubim, by becoming himſelf Sup- 
porter, Conqueror, Ruler; who was to pour clean 
water upon them, xxxvi. 25. and, under the name 
N', to find them ſacrifices and poſſeſſions out of 
bis own proper eſtate, to take in ſtrangers, Cc. 


This 


_ — — —ä— — * 
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This perſon is characteris d by ſuch words as the © 
Greek, and all other heathen languages, are unable 


fully to expreſs; and theſe deſcriptive words being 


uſed along with the incommunicable name IR Ho- 
vA, there is no room to doubt of His Eſſential 
Being and Omnipotence. Pſal. xviii. 31. A ho is 
N Execrated but Febouab! civ. 7. Tremble thou 


earth before the faces of N the Lorded one, (JESUS) 
before the faces of cy the Execrated one (JE Ho- 


VAH) of Jacob. Ignorance of the Hebrew hiero- 
glyphical method of writing, hath laid open Chr:- 


 fiians to be impoſed upon by the falſe notions of 


apoſtate Fews ; as that of the pre-exiſtence of the 
ſoul of our MESSIAH, of his eternal generation, 
inferiority, &c. By a voluntary oath the Eſſence 
in Cyr1sT undertook to be called Son, to be in- 
carnate, to bear our curſe ; but as he was to. raiſe 
up ſeed, he became Father himſelf, and his chil- 
dren heirs of the promiſe : ſo Job xvi. 9. Behold my 
witneſs in the names, and my record on bi gh. 1 John 
v. 7. There are Three who bear record in heaven. 
Fob xxxviii. 7. The ſons of D ſhouted for joy. 
When mankind had perverted the types, forgot 
the true end and deſign of ſacrifice, and fooliſhly 
truſted to the blood of beaſts for atonement, it was 
high time for the ALE1M to ſhew their abhorrence 
of ſuch abſurd ſervice, and to inſiſt upon obedience 
and perfect juſtice. Thereupon ChRISr declares 
his readineſs for the important miſſion, Pſal. xl. 6. 
Burnt-offerings and fin-offerings haſt thou not re- 
quired ; 
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guired; then ſaid I, Lo! I come. It is written, The 


fun ww knoweth his going down ; this is the Light 


CHRIST, who knew his appointed time of de- 


ſcending hither, and who iffued forth like a giant, 


one made ftrong for the glorious enterprize, like 
a bridegroom to eſpouſe. Hab. iii. 13. Thou haf# 
gone forth for the Saviour (JtsUs) of thy people, 
for the Saviour, with thy Meſſiah, (Anointed, the 
CHRIST.) 

The Eſſence, by being incarnate, became Son 
of man, of David; the manhood, being conceived 
by the fupernatural virtue of the HoLy SeiRiT, 
became Son of God: thus only, CHRIS was in- 
ferior to the Father; the oath and predetermined 
ceconomy made him Son, whereby he voluntarily 
condeſcended to take upon him the mortal ſeed of 


Abraham. Iſa. xiii. 12. I will make , (JEBO= 


VAH ſubmitting to be) a miſerable man more pre- 
cieus than fine gold, alſo , (the humanity) than 
the golden wedge of Ophir. Tis true, Begotten im- 
plies inferiority z but it is ſuch an inferiority as 
JeHovan chearfully embraced, pro tempore, for 
our eternal advantage: and woe be to them who 


deſpiſe him on that account] P/al. ii. 7. Thou art 


my ſon, this day have I begotten thee. This ſeems 
to be apply'd to the day of IEsus's reſurrection, 
Acts Xiu. 33. and Chriſtians are ſaid to be begotten 
by faith, hope, through the goſpel, &c. 

From the ancient propheſies of CHRIST's in- 
carnation, diſperſed by various means throughout 
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the whole world, aroſe the heathens filly ſtories of 
Jupiter lying with this and the other woman, and 
begetting imaginary heroes, half mortal, half im- 
mortal; hence Cupid, their infant god of love, 
fon of Venus, (hinting at the deſire of all nations); 
hence, in their oldeſt monuments, the figure + of 
a deity, holding out in the right-hand (ready to 
give) a little man, or child ; hence the offspring of 
the gods called ne, ſemi-deus, from »za Juno, the 
air, or from «gov; love, Martinius makes it a-kin 
to e light, and the ſame with Hyr.-Chald. yy 
candid, illuſtrious ; hence ſuch a one was to do, as 
each prieſt or poet imagined, ſome great exploits, 
deſtroy tyrants or monſters, reſcue a woman, in- 
ſpire love, Sc. Though the ſingle ſtories are 
mangled and abſurd enough in thoſe romances 
they call claſſics, the great aim and tendency of 
them all may be traced from revelation. 

Moſes's book of n the generations of the 
names, and of the earth, is not of the creation and 
formation, but of ſucceſſive productions in the na- 
tural world, as an analogical exhibition of ſpiritu- 
al generations. Fire generates light, light ſubſides 
into air, air feeds and ſupports fire, continually and 
in a circle; by the action of theſe, the earth ge- 
nerates every thing, according to its kind, from 
diſtin&t ſemina or radical principles: ſo mankind 
were produced, and ſpread like a tree from father 
Adam, until probably they arrived at their criſis of 


+ Chartar, imag. deor, p. 310. edit. Ital, 1588, 
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expanſion in CHRIST, the ſecond Adam, the Fa- 
ther and Firſt- fruits of the ſpiritual or new gene- 
ration. By the fall, man's life was forfeited, his 
Adamah (body) polluted, the ſpiritual ſpecies ren- 
dered unfit to propagate : the forfeit was removed, 
and the pollution waſhed away typically, upon 
condition of an unfeigned affiance in JEHovan's 
power and promiſes, until, by the myſterious ge- 
neration of CHRIST, (exhibited in the names by 
ſcaturigo lucis) the curſe ſhould be taken from the 
earth, and man reſtored to his primeval purity by 
a certain divine imputation. | 


D PERFECTIONS. 


EVERY goed gift, and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the father of 
lights, The ALEiM, who alone are abſolutely 
perfect and lack nothing, granted man at firſt e- 
very thing out of pure bounty, and next out of 
pure mercy. In CHRIST they give food to eat, 
his fleſh and blood for hidden nouriſhment and 
zrowth in grace; his wedding garment, of fine li- 
nen and untarniſh'd luſtre, is raiment to put on. 
CRISV then is the very chief good. Deut. xxxii. 
4. en the Compreſſor (the begetter of ſpiritual 
children); his work is 531197) Per /ections. The an- 
cients were made perfect by faith and by the types; 
thoſe ſince CHRIST, by faith and the facramental 
repaſt. So Abraham, Job, David were perfect. 
The offerings called ph were types of Him 
wha 
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who was to give retribution, peace, a veſtment, 
perfection. Pſ. xxxvii. 36. Mark the per fact, antl 
behold the upright; for pars (noviſſimum) the 
latter ſlate to that perſon is HY5v peace, reſt and 
refreſhment after the toils of war, a crown of glory 
for dangers undergone. The new ſtile is agree- 
able to this new ſtate : John xiv. 27. My peace I 
give unto you. 1 John iv. 12. His love is perfefted 
In us. 

This is the quinteſſence of the ſacred oracles. 
Deut. vii. 9. The Irradiator is faithful. Pſ. xviii. 
3. The Irradiator girdeth me with ſtrength, and 
maketh my way perfections. Deut. xxxiii. 8. And 
to Levi (the Coupled one) he ſaid, Thy perfeftions 
and thy lights to the Perſon, thy Merciful one, whom 
thou triedſt. Iſa. xlii. 19. M Ho is blind but my ſer- 
want ? or deaf like my agent whom I will ſend? who 
is blind like hum the inſtrument of peace? or blind 
like the ſervant Jehovah ? In this character Ix Ho- 
VAH is deſcribed as blind, deaf, lame, guilty: for, 
Iſa. liii. 5. The chaſtiſement of our O55 retribu- 
tions was upon him. When Jacob aſſumed his elder 


brother's ſacred robe, g d:/guiſe, his father Iſaac 


blindly and unwittingly gave him the bleſſing: 


when our elder brother CKRisr, en the 


owner of the garment, Tides all offences with his 
12236 robe of juſtice, IXHROVARH is conſidered as 
blind to our imperfections, willing to grant us that 
bleſſing which we have not merited, nor ever could. 


As 
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As all eſſential and human perfections were unit- 
ed in CHRIST, every type of him behoved to be 
as perfect and finiſhed as poſſible. The emblema- 
tical ſtructure, which repreſented his glorified bo- 
dy, was framed according to the exacteſt rules of 
proportion, firm and ſtrongly built, of materials 
exquiſitely cheſen, ornamented with every thing 
curious or beautiful, replete with ſeven- fold luſtre, 
ſtrengthening bread, and cordial ſpices; an habi- 
tation fit for him whoſe garment is light, and of 
whom the high- prieſt was a figure, veſted with a 
robe of the richeſt texture and colour, wrought 
with every tuigne of the King of glory. The ſa- 
crifices were ſelected with equal follicitude ; all 
clean and gentle animals, blameleſs and without 
ſpot, the firſt-born and prime of the flock. Far- 
fetched and coſtly aromatics were ſent up in fume, 
to ſhew that the odour of CRHRIST's actions was 
molt grateful and pleaſing to p21 the Great ones; 
and to delight their ear, the various powers of 
harmony were exhauſted. The loud voice and 
lounding trumpet proclaimed their joy: they ſung 
CHRIST'S birth, his life, his conqueſt over fin and 
the grave, his aſcenſion to the higheſt heavens, to 
them and to us a day of Jubilee and gladneſs. 
How amiable man was to his Makers in a ſtate 
of purity and innocence, we may learn from thoſe 
excellencies aſcribed to the church, in the Pfalms 
and Song, after CHRIS had redeemed her, and 
reſtored her loſt innocence, whereby ſhe became 
8 his 
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his ſpouſe, betrothed by faith, and conſummate by 
divine love. She is repreſented as a queen, a king's 
daughter, young, engaging, and gloriouſly attired, 

Pſal. xlv. 13. Her beauties are ſpoken of and 
conveyed by all thoſe ſenſible ideas which are the 


objects of defire or lawful pleaſure i in women to a 


Tover, a husband, a king. Song ii. 4. Sweet is thy 
voice, and thy countenance comely. 


.- 


THIS is a name appropriated very diſtinctly to 
CHRIsT, but hitherto falſely tranſlated Almighty, 
Ty to pour out by heat or ſuction, and thereby 
exhauſt, dry up, waſte; ſo cultivated ground, a 
woman's breaſts, &c. pour out ſap, nouriſhment, 
whereby their fertile humidity is drawn out, waſt- 
ed. He, with the latter radical letter doubled, 
is a more intenſe degree of the ſame idea, ſpoil, 
deſtruction, death. »yy is He who pours out nou- 
riſhment to believers, and in ſo doing brings; waſte 
and deſtruction to the grand adverſary, Satan. It 
denotes that action of the names which forces ve- 
getables to pour out ſap, or the female breaſt to 
yield milk; upon which account the heathens 
worſhipped them, P/al. cvi. 37. ſacrificed their 


ſons and their daughters to 0. Hence the mo- 


ther of their gods Cybele, (from Hyy to flow) with 
great breaſts, the giver of plenty; for what afford- 
ed food or nouriſhment they called A, mammay 
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as the protuberance upon plants where the branch- 
es ſprout, | | | 

The title is uſed in conjunction with hx the Ir- 
radiator, who Iſa. liii. 12. Hy poured out his bo- 
dy in death, Under the denomination H. & he 
was well known to the patriarchs, Gen. xvi. 1. 
xIviii. 3. Exod. vi. 3. Num. xxiv. 4. So Gen. xlix. 
25. From the Irradiator of thy father who ſhall help 
thee, from the very Pourer out, who ſhall bleſs thee 
with bleſſings ] . of the breaſts and c f the 
womb, The church ſays, Song i. 13. He(CurisT) 
ſhall lye all night between *Tw my breaſts, which he 
hath cauſed to overflow with ſpiritual nouriſh- 
ment, the ſincere milk of the Logos. In the book 
of Fob, as ch the Execrated one, is oftner uſed 
than any where elſe, ſo wr the Pourer out, occurs 
more frequently, and in the fame ſentence with 
5e: ſee xi. 7. xxii. 17. xxvii. 2, xxxili. 4. The 
whole is included in the 12th verſe of this laſt cited 
chapter, I will anſwer thee, becauſe N he who 
is Execrated, Ni become a miſerable man, ſhall 
be made J a Great one. Pſal. xci. 1, 2. He who 
dwells in the ſecret place of the Met High ſhall a- 
bide all night under the ſhadow of yy: 1 will ſay to 
Fehwoah, my refuge, (oy ſhelter) my ſupport in 
bunting, my fœderator; I will * to (M922 lean 
againſt) him. 

That Balaam was a true e appears from 
the narration, Num. xxiv. 16. He ſpoke who heard 
the words of N, and knew the knowledge hy the 

Dd2 ] 


High 
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High one, who ſaw the viſion of N, being fallen; 
(dejected in mind on account of his prevarication 


to obtain Bala#'s reward for curſing 1/rael) and his 
eyes turned round, (convinced of his error. )---And 
ſo he proceeds to propheſy moſt clearly of CHRIST. 
He would willingly, indeed, have ſerved both God 
and Mammon the king of Moab was perſuaded 
of the energy of his words, and therefore ſtrove ta 
allure him to his party by i importunity, with large 
promiſes of lucre and preferment, which fo dazzled 
the poor prophet's eyes, that for a time he abjur- 
ed his Supreme maſter ; but, being miraculouſly 


reclaimed, he repented of his folly and forſook his 
enchantments. 


1 Munitiom. 


IX ſignifies a place cut out of a rock, naturally 
fortified, a protection for perſons, and a ſafe repo- 
fitory for proviſions to ſupport them; ſuch were 
the {tore cities, granaries for the fruits of the earth, 
places for drying or preſſing grapes, where they 
were preſerved againſt the excurſions of enemies 
or wild beaſts. Spiritually, it is the repoſitory and 
defence provided for believers in IE SUS CHRIST, 
hence called a rock, a fortreſs, a ſtrong tower; 
there his blood is ſqueezed out for drink, bread 
is furniſhed for the war, and the whole armous 
of God for the battle. Ja. Ixiii. 1. Mo is this 
coming from Edom, (the body of CHRIST) with 
dy'd garments from Boxral (the ſtore of his preſi- 


ed 
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ed blood.) Fob xxii. 24. Thou fhalt lay up $57 
gold (Divine riches) on y the duff, CnrisT 
incarnate. So the critics may fweat at leiſure to 
find out that xe y whence Solomon brought 
his gold of Ophir. Iſa. xxxiv. 6. For Fehovah 
hath a ſacrifice in Bozrah, and a great ſlaughter in 
the land of Edom. Zech. xi. 2. The Cedar is fallen; 
they Y have poured out DO TR the Nuftrious 
one: n Wy the fenced foreſt is deſcended. 


THE PSALMS. 


THE prophetical deſcriptions of CHRIST, and 
the high hopes conceived from his incarnation, 
being fore-taſtes of the glad tidings of falvation, 
preludes to the goſpel, were termed ſongs, melo- 
dious entertainments, to be meditated upon, re- 
iterated, and accompanied by all the pleaſant 
ſounds of muſic, as affording a moſt delightful 


proſpect to the ſouls of men. In ſinging, the real 


characters diſtinguiſhable in each compoſition 
were to be acted or perſonated, ſo as to divide in- 
to reſponſes, and the chorus might be HALLELu- 
Jan, Sc. with interpoſed flouriſhes of trumpets 
and other inſtruments. Poetry was doubtleſs of 
Divine original; it was always of old dedicated 
to facred occaſions, even by the heathens; and 
conſiſted in confeſſing the Eſſential attributes, ex- 
ulting in the benignity and placability of Ix Ho- 
VAH, expreſſing the utmoſt gratitude, humility 

D d 3 and 
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and obedience for his acceptance. of their ſacrifi 
cal ſervices.. 

Nothing has done more. hurt. among Chriſtians: 
than taking the Pſalms or hymns of Davin, the 
Beloved, literally, as if they related only to tempo- 
xary tranſactions or deliverances wrought. for the 
Fews, This is the miſerable effect of our being, 
led implicitly by. apoſtates and. hypocrites,. who. 
are not.aſhamed. to ſet up their own paultry per- 
formances inſtead of CHRI1sT's perfect righteouſ- 
neſs, and who not. only ſay in their hearts, but a- 
vow publicly, that there are no AL EIM. No- 
mere man could ſpeak. in the ſtyle of the Pſalms ; 
no mortal could anſwer ſuch pompous deſcripti- 
ons, or do ſuch infinite actions; none but the real 
David was a man aſter God's own. heart, nor durſt 
boaſt of purity, impartial juſtice, or ſpotleſs inno- 
cence. It can only be ſaid of One, P/al. xv. 5. 
M58 muy He tubo doth theſe things (contained in, 
the oath) ſball not. be moved for ever. Trace all 
the aſſertions and characteriſtics of CHRIS r quite 
through the Pfalms, and they'll ſhew it. to be nei- 
ther lawful nor poſſible for any other to ſay or un- 
dertake ſuch things as are there. 

The title n (plur. maſc. ) ſignifies reflex- 
ions of light, the praiſes of the Irradiator; or em- 
blematical illuſtations to (for the uſe of) CHRIST. 
Job xxix. 3. When he made his lamp to irradiate 
zpon my head, by his light I walked through dart - 
5 Exod. xv. 11. I bo is like unto thee among 
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N the (material) irradiators, O Fehovah ! who 
is like unto thee, illuſtrious in holineſs, fearful in 
Pn praiſe, (illumination) doing Nh @ wonder, 
in the birth of CHRIST, whoſe epithet is J/onder- 
ful. Pſal. xxii. 3. Thou the Sanctiſied one, wha | 
inhabite/t pyyn7) the praiſes (acknowledging him | 
the Irradiator) of Iſrael. Theſe are the praiſes | 
of A the Beloved, the loving one, the giver of de- 
light or pleaſure; the idea of which word may be 
gathered from EZzek. xxiii. 3. where the Hebrews 
are charged with playing the harlot in Egypt, un- 
der the figure of women, who ſuffered their breaſts 
to be compreſſed by idolatrous lovers, and their 
virgin N (not mammæ) to be profan'd. In the 
Greek lexicons we may obſerve & to bind, ag 
3 bracelets or rings, en to be bound by oath, 
&r4Jw to crown a king, and Hippacrates is cited for 
a ofculi matricis circumferentia, et labrum cu- 
curbite ſimile; of this the y were emblems, x 
Kings vii. 24. gourds full of feed and putting forth 
flowers. CHRIST was to be a firſt- born, one o- 
pening the womb, and to give ſpiritual delight in 
generating children after his own image. 

The goſpels contain but little of our SAviouR's 
hiſtory till he entered upon his prophetic office: 
only that, at twelve years of age, he could explain 
the Hebrew ſcriptures to the aſtoniſhment of all 
who heard him. This is a ſufficient hint how 
bis youth was employ'd. The Humanity had ſuch 
things to pray for as no man ever thought of pray- 


ms 


. 
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ing for; and as it was neceſſary to pray with faith, 

he had his full inſtructions revealed in the Pſalms, 
which he would certainly meditate upon long and 
diligently, to be perfectly aſſured he was the per- 
fon in whom all the prophecies: centred, and 


thence to draw- glorious eneouragements to em- 


brace his work, and unerring directions for eve 
period of his life. It was proper he ſhould ſee at 


once the whole myſterious proceſs of his birth, in- 


fant ſtate of information and trial, excruciatin 


ſufferings, opprobrious death, powerful reſurrecti- 
on, triumphant aſcenſion, effectual interceſſion, 


abſglute and unlimited dominion, that ſo he might 


with the utmoſt freedom offer himſelf up, pure 
from every ſin, to purchaſe c our peace. H. cxix. 
92, 98. : 
As the Pſalms were * to this main 0 
poſe, they contain all thoſe circumſtances of our 
SAviouk's private employment on which the e- 
vangeliſts are filent ; his meditation on the law 
day and night, his firm truſt in JeHovan, his 
fervent prayers, and mournful ejaculations. 'T hey 
refer to all the emblematical inſtitutions, - typical 
facrifices, deliverances and perſons, and apply them 
to the goſpel ſtate with as much aſſurance, and in 
the preſent tenſe, as if certain and already tranf- 
ated. The ſeveral agents are ſo introduced, that 
their very ſpeeches may ſerve to diſtinguiſh each, 
without the modern help of affixing perſonæ dra- 
matis. For the Pſalms are a poem, an heroic 


tragedy, 
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tragedy, wherein the redemption of man is the 
plot; the hero, CHRIST; ſcene of action, the 
whole created ſyſtem; time, from before the cre- 
ation to the conſummation of all things. But the 
largeſt part of this myſterious drama is laid upon 
earth, and refers to the perfon of Gyg=135y the Ir- 


radiator with us; as, his joyful birth---cireumci- 


ſion wiſdom, faith, ſanctity, when young---ba- 
ptiſm evidence of the HoLy SPIR1T---tempta- 
tions, and conqueſt over them---preaching, pray- 
ers, praifes---reſolutions to fulfil the law, and per- 
form all righteouſneſs---appointment of apoſtles--- 
predictions, miracles--- healing diſeaſes--- oppoſi- 
tion from men, being ſcoffed, reproached, con- 
demned, crucified - agonies under his Father's 
wrath--- death, facrifice, atonement --- feparation 
of the Humanity from the Efſence---embalmment, 
burial, reſurrection-—aſcenſion, and inveſtiture as 
king; -- deſtruction to enemies. 

The uſe made of the ſeveral irrational parts of 
nature there introduced requires particular regard. 
The action of the names on our bodies and thoſe 
of brutes, upon the earth and waters, to enliven 
and cheriſh us, are expreſſive emblems of what 
the Holy Names, LiGnHT and SPIRIT, were to do 
jointly, to procure and communicate ſpiritual lite, 
Thus, they make the barren Adama fertile, im- 
pregnate it with vigorous heat, and ſupply it with 
radical moiſture, whereby abundant crops are pro- 
duced for bread, wine, oil, to ſtrengthen, nouriſh 
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and refreſh the human race; ſo leading flocks to 
verdant paſtures, and fountains of pure water 
and ſhewing, by the inſtincts for ſelf-preſervation 
in brutes, building on trees, harbouring in rocks, 
Sc. that men ſhould take refuge in CHRIST. 
There too the whole mute creation is called up- 
on to give emblematical evidence that irradiation 
belongs to Jan the Eſſence: ſo the burden of the 
ſong is, -, Aſcribe to the Eſſence his ſu- 
pernatural power of communicating luſtre and 
ſtrength, univerſally, and for ever; aſcribe to 
him the ſpringing forth like light, to execute the 
great deſign of man's redemption; aſcribe to him 
his incommunicable property of ruling and acting 
at the immenſeſt diſtance ; let the people exhibit 
this ſpecies of praiſe by irradiation in miniature, 
the emiſſion of joyful ſounds vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal, dancing in circles, diſperſing revelation all 


around, or ſending it down to the lateſt poſterity 
by emblems or writing. 


A ſhort Extract from the Pſalms, 


Which may ſerve as a key for explaining the whole. 


PSALM i. Bleſſed is the man, &c. A deſcri- 
ption of CHRIST. 


Ps. ii. All the combinations of the heathen, a- 
gainſt JEHOVAH, and his CHRIS, were glori- 


_ ouſly fruſtrated by his reſurrection, and unction as 


King, Son, Interceſſor. 
Ps. iii. 
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Ps. iii. art to the Beloved. H to cut off, 
prune branches from a luxuriant vine. Exel. xv. 
2. What is the vine-tree more than any tree? 
m nt that branch cut off which was among 
the trees of the foreſt? So here Mid is the 
Chief Branch cut off. This pruning was the 
means of making the vine, CHR ISH, grow up to 
glory, 

Ps. iv. To yd the Conqueror, (rv) is the 
top-ſhoot continually prefling upwards) in g 

(2%. whether from 7111 to ſhine?) Lift up the light 
of thy faces, Fehavah. 

Ps. viii. To the Conqueror over )) the 


trodden wine-preſs, wrath. Thou ſhalt crown him 
with glory and honour. 


Ps. ix. To the Conqueror over death, to the 
Son, Mezmur to the Beloved. nya I will ſing 
the Branch cut of, thy Name, O Met High. yy 
Sing the Branch cut off to Fehovah. 

Ps. xv. I ho ſhall ſojourn---dwell in n the Con- 
ceived one? He who---ſweareth y to ſuffer the 
evil, and changeth not. 

Ps. xvi. HD (inſtrument of chief gold) to 
the Beloved. Preſerve me, O h, for in thee I am 
ſheltered. I have ſet Fehovah always before me; be- 
cauſe he is at my right-hand, (united to me) I. Hall 
not be moved. 

Ps. xviii. To the Conqueror, to the Servant Jz- 
HOVAH, to the Beloved, who ſpake to JEHQOVAH 
the very words of this ſong, in the day J a 
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delivered his ſubſtance from the hands of all his 
enemies, and from the hand of 59gpy the grave. 
A ſublime deſcription of the death, victory and re- 
ſurrection of CHRIST ; and of the deſtruction of 
his enemies, 

Ps. xix. The exblems i in 48 names to be chan- 
ged for ſpiritual beings and actions. Ile hath pla- 
ced a mabernacle (the body of nter ) for ww 
the ſolar light. 

Ps. xxii. To the Conqueror over the powers of 
darkneſs. The ſcene of the crucifixion, when the 
Humanity bewails the departure of his . Dogs 
ſurround me, a meeting of evil-doers ; they coil, or 
catch, /ike à lion, (one accurſed) my hands and my 
feet. Deliver »yyprye my Darling, Joint one. 
Ps. xxiii. The lamb CHRIST ſpeaks. He lead- 
eth me beſide the waters of r comforts, (the 
SPIRIT) in Hgyn the circuits of righteouſneſs. I 
will dibell in the houſe of Febovab (his body raiſed) 
to length of days. 

Ps. xxiv. II bo ſhall aſcend in N the hill of Je- 
hoavah ? The anſwer is a deſcription of CHRIST. 
So Ifa. xxxiii. 14. ho ſhall dwell for us in the 
conſuming fire? | 

Ps. xxv. Pardon mine iniquity, for it is great. 
Great, indeed ! for it was the iniquity for All. 


| [But the reaſon in the text is ſtronger, Nx 10 


Becauſe a Great one He, i. e. thy Name, menti- 
oned juſt before.] 


Ps. xxvi. 


DATA FART Ih 
Ps. xxvi. Here he pleads his perfect innocence, 
which no mere man could plead; that his body 
might be raiſed, whereupon the happineſs of all 
the faithful depended; that he who was acting fo 
merciful a part, -might not be aſhamed; and that 
the deſtructive ſchemes of his enemies might be 
confounded, 

Ps. xxvii. Fehovah is my Light and my Saviour, 
«hom ſhall I fear? Jehovah yd the reſponſeble a- 
gent, wht yd the ſtrengthener of my lives. 

Ps. xxix. The voice of Fehovah upon the waters, 
(che goſpel ſpread though all nations) Hyg the glort- 
Jed one thundered. 

Ps. xxx. ie the agent cut off, yy a lead- 
ing ſong, of the dedication of the temple (his bo- 
dy.) The joyful proſpect of his reſurrection; 737 
fpouting in the morning. He argues by a queſtion 
conclufively : hat gain in my blood, ſhould I deſcend 

into corruption? Alas! none; the promiſes had 
been broken, and man eternally miſerable. 


Ps. xxxiv. My frame hh reflects luſtre in Je- 
Ldah. * are the evils of yg the Juſtiſier: but 


2 70 gvah reſcues him out of low all: he preſerves all 
his bones, not one of them is broken, 
A Ps. xxxviii. Vd to the Beloved, n to bring 
1. to remembrance what he was to ſuffer, and how 
Ol to behave. My bowels are filled with burning heat, 
"A (wrath) and there is no ſoundneſs in my fleſh. I am 
feeble and fore broken, My heart panteth, my Rrength 
vi. Feileth ang, Luke xxii. 44. N g in an agony, he 


Ee prayed 
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prayed more earneſtly ; and his ſweat was as it were 
great drops of bload falling down to the ground. 

Ps. xlix. y ſhould I fear in the days of evil? yy 
puniſhment for. the ſin f Ay my heel ſhall ſurround 
me. (Gen. iii. 15. Thou ſhalt bruiſe his heal.) Let 
theſe who confide in their great wealth boaſt them- 
ſelves: no man can redeem another, he cannot make 
his own atonement ta the Aleim, ( for the redemption 
of their life is dear, and fails for ever) ſo that he 
Should live again to eternity, ſhould not ſee corruption. 
But the Aleim will redeem my life from the power 
of the grave. 

Ps. li. To the conqueror id, to the Belov- 
ed, when Nathan the prophet came to him after 
he had gone in to yyw=na the daughter of the 
oath. The occaſion of the pſalm, 2 Sam. xii. 24. 
And David comforted Bathſheba his wife, N and 
went in unto her, and lay with her; and ſbe bare a 
fon, and he called his name Solomon and Fehovah 
loved him, and ſent by the hand of Nathan, and call- 
ed his name ppp Delightful. It is a prayer of the 
real David, under his ſufferings, whereby he e- 
ſpouſed the church, (the ſpiritual Bathiſbeba) and 
raiſed up peaceful and pleaſant children by her. 

Ps. liii. To the Conqueror over ph that 
which cauſes infirmity, (ſin,) 5»ywn the giver of 
knowledge (the HoLY SPIRIT ſpeaks) to the Be- 
loved. This is the angel, Luke xxii. . 43: who ap- 
peared ſtrengi * him. 


Bs. liv, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
5 
| 


DATA AST IR 

Ps. liv. . Strangers are riſen up againſt me, 
(the Romans) and oppreſſors fetk after my le. _ 
The Aleim my Helper. Here, and in other Pfalms, 
ſome parts of David's hiſtory ſeem providential- 
ly calculated to ſuit the true David, and therefore 
are made uſe of as caſes to ſpeak upon. 

Ps. Ivii. &c. To the Conqueror over diſſoluti- 
on, Y (inſtrument of chief gold) to the Belov- 
ed. Saul's invincible hatred to David, and reite- 
rated attempts to deſtroy him, repreſent the united 
efforts of all the powers of darkneſs and corrupti- 
on, Herod, &c. to ſubvert the gracious deſigns of 
CHRIST, and to obſtruct his exhaltation. 

Ps. Ix. To the Conqueror Hy toy by thro? 
pleaſure in the inſtitutions--- $1555 to teach him, 
when ſtruggling againſt heathen oppoſers. 

Ps. iii. My frame thirfts for thee, my fleſh long - 
eth for thee, in a dry and thirſty land: ſo doubtleſs 
this earth was to him, who had hm a perfect 
view of the glorious realities ſhadow'd forth in the 
ſanctuary. 

Ps. Ixv. God's ſtrength in the natural world, 
fixing the mountains and ſetting bounds to the 
waves of the ſea, proofs that he will eſtabliſh the 
rock CHRIST, reſtrain the turbulent madneſs of 
the nations, and make the church flouriſh like the 
garden of the ALEIM. Thy Hy circulators 
(ight and ſpirit which move in a circle) drop fat- 
neſs, = ar op it upon the paſtures of the wilderneſs, 

Ee2 0» 
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(the heathen world.) Ja. xxxv. 1. The deſurt 
ſhall rejbite and bloſſom as a roſe. 

Ps. Ixvili. Let the Aleim ariſe, complete all their. 
engagments by raiſing CHRIST. The Aleim maß- 
ing to return to the houſe (his body) NN the 
joint ones, (eqmorauc the peace-makers, his ſoul 
and the divinity.) The earth trembles, the heavens 
alſo drop (all the types and emblems fail) at the pre- 
ſence of the Aleim, (in CRRISTH) even Sinai itſelf, 
(where they were renewed.) The Lord ſball give 
cemmand; great the company of thoſe who preach glad. 
tidings, the goſpel. Matth. xxviii. 19. Go and 


teach all nations. 
Ps. Ixxiv. The giver of knowledge to As aPH, 


| (the gatherer of the ſtray'd ſheep, here ſaid to be 


purchaſed of old.) Give not to the wild beaſts the 
body of thy YH, ſome ſpecies of pigeon appointed. 
for ſacrifice, in caſe of poverty, inſtead of the lamb; 
under which word CHñRIST's advent is clearly ex- 
preſſed, Song ii. 12. The voice of the turtle is heard 
in eur land. 

Ps. Ixxviii. A recapitulation of the Vetoiſh hi- 
ſtory, their deliverances, rebellious temper, Cc. 
But to prevent the Jetos from reſtraining it to a. 
literal ſenſe, it is expreſly ſaid to be Hy a pro- 
verb, parable, ſimilitude, and a declaration of 


Fm nigmas, [ſharp ſayings, like the rays of 


light collected into a point, directed to CHRIST ] 
for inſtruction to yg , thoſe on whom the 
ends of the world ſhould come, the new generation. 


Ps. cii. 


DATA PART 1h , ms 

Ps, cii. A prayer 0 for the aſflicted one, (re: 
ſponſible for our iniquity, Ny reſpandere, py ini- 
guitas, pyd the agent anſwering, which includes 
a demand, py. a fountain, ſuch an one as that Or 
pened for ba and for uncleanneſs.) 

Ps. cxiv; Tremble thou earth at the preſence. of 
Adon, (Matth. xxviii. 2. a great earthquake) at 
the preſence of ch of Jacob. | 

Ps. cxx. A ſong of aſcenſions, (Qu. from the | 
grave, and from the earth?) or of degrees... As 
ſeveral of the ſubſequent Pſalms carry this. title, 
they might, like Jacob's ladder, be ſteps: towards 
perfection; for the word hy occurs in this ſenſe, 
Deut. xxviii. 13: 
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An Attempt to explain the Oeconomy of 
the HUMAN FRAME, upon the 
Principles of the new Philoſophy. 


Vita igitur in ſanguine conſiſtit, (uti etiam in ſacris 
noſtris legimus) quippe in ipſo vita atque anima: 
prims elucet, ultimôgue deficit; ut cuilibet cernere 
eſt, ſanguinem ultimò calorem (pulſus viteeque au- 
torem) in ſe retinere. HARV ZUS.. 


ENTROD UCTTFOR; 


4+ ERE are two ſorts of human learning: 
that which is acquired from the inſtruction 
or writings of others; and, that which is acquired 
by a perſon's own diligent obſervations. The ex- 
ceſſive regard paid to the former has raiſed many 
to the high appellation of Scholars, whoſe knowledge: 
conſiſts chiefly in words and opinions; but is at the 
fame time one main reaſon, why imple nature is 
fo much neglected, and her operations ſo little 
known and explained, The man who would be 
wiſe to ſome purpoſe, mult learn things, and need 
not to have his head uſeleſsly loaded with a varie- 
ty of ſentiments in ſo many different languages; 
he is to judge for himſelf, after careful inſpection : 
there» 


HUMAN FRAME. ar 
therefore he muſt have an extenſive capacity, and 
a large ſhare of good ſenſe, to take in and compare- 
many ideas at once, and to make juſt concluſions, 
with ſo much skill in the mathematics as to en- 
able him, when ' tis neceſſary, to calculate the pro- 
portions Which objects have to one another. Such 
a man may have conceptions equally great and re- 
gular, and yet be at a loſs for words, eſpecially 
when he is deſcribing, things unknown or forgot- 
ten: it is not ſtrange 8 if we find his ex- 
preſſion ſometimes obſcure; nor will candour and. 
humanity, eſpecially in thoſe perſons who reap the 
benefit, fail to make proper allowances. Let theſe 
remarks ſuggeſt a juſt apology for our author, 
while he purſues a very natural, tho' unuſual train 
cf phyſical obſervations, in the treatiſe now before. 
me; where he traces the prime agents which work 
mechanically in the human frame and produce all. 
the revolutions there, ſhews the ſource of its nu- 
merous diſorders by their being clogged, accelerat- 
ed, or unduly proportioned, and points out how ta 
reſtore its right ſtate and temperature. 


Char: I. Some poſitions about the motion of bodies 
in fluids. 

I the common courſe of nature, all compoſiti- 
ons or groſs bodies are formed, and all corpuſeles 
or ſmall maſſes move, in fluids. Motion is com- 
municated either by ſome external cauſe as wind, 
or by ſome internal pervaſive agent as fire; ſo wa- 

ter 
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ter is moved and ated upon by the atmoſphere, 
or is thrown off in ſteam by the action of fire. 
Small bodies or maſſes move, or are moved, in 
fluids, differently in different circumſtances: maſ- 
ſes ſpecifically lighter than the ſame bulk of fluid, 
ſwim in it; if inconſiderably heavier but flat, and 
the fluid agitated, they hover and fluctuate; if the 
difference be great, and their figure fit for pervaſi- 
on, they fink in proportion; if divided ſmall e- 


nough, or joined with lighter bodies, they may riſe 


again to the ſurface of the fluid, or even ſwim a- 
bove it in the air. Maſſes, expanded or ſtretched 
into ſmall bubbles by the entrance of fire, volatile 
ſalts, air, &c. ſo as to be lighter than the fluid, are 
preſſed up to the top, and there ſwim or burſt. 


According as the fluid is lighter or heavier, ſmall 
bodies in it have more room to expand, or are li- 
able to be more compreſſed. Bodies in a fluid 
move like weights in a balance, for when one ſub- 
ſides or is preſſed down, the other goes up with 


proportionable force and velocity. When the fluid. 
in a veſſel is extended, fo as to preſs violently a- 
gainſt the ſides, if an aperture be made, it will. 
ſpout out with a force proportionable to the degree 
of expanſion and ſtraitneſs of the aperture. Our 
bodies are ſo contrived, that every thing within 
and without them move by the ſame. laws: the 


motion of the fluids is increaſed by an addition of- 


heat which Cans or is retarded by cold, heavy 
matter, 
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matter, inactivity, or any thing which contributes 
to ſtagnate or clog them. 


Chr. II. The things neceſſary to keep the fluids in 


motion. 


1. Foop properly prepared, and ſeaſonably ta- 
ken. 2. The natural compreſſure of the air; 
without which, motion grows languid, or ceaſes 
altogether. 3 A ſufficient degree of warmth from 
the ſun, fire, cloaths, action, Sc. an extraordina- 
ry defe& of which ſometimes occaſions thoſe vio- 
lent efforts we call fevers. 4. The air pure e- 
nough for reſpiration ; for, if thick or foul, the fluids 
cannot circulate freely, and all motion is ſtopt. 
5. Reſt or ſleep; without which neceſfary relaxa- 
tion of the body, its organs would be fatigu'd and 
diſordered, ſtrength would fail, and the power of 
action ſoon be loſt, The two firſt of theſe are the 
principal ſubjects of our author's preſent inquiry; 


the other three come in only accidentally, or are 
referred to afterwards. 


CHapP, III. The gualities of the ſeveral forts of mat- 


ter put into the ſlomach, and the juices ſecreted in- 
to it out of the blood. 


OUR author ſuppoſes what is ſent into the ſto- 
mach to conſiſt of corpuſcles of water, oil, earthy 
matter, ſalts, air, fire, and cold, along with a lu- 
bricating mucus, ſecreted from the glands of the 
mouth and throat; and they are met there by a 


ſub- 
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ſubtile mixture like that of ſalts and ſpirits, and 
ſuch a quantity of corpuſcles of fire as form what 
we call natural heat. The corpuſcles of water 
are extremely light, ſmall, capable of being ex- 
panded and carried off by the aCtive particles of air, 
fire and falts; and they are round, ſmooth, or ſo 
figured as to pervade without wounding or divid- 
ing other bodies. Oil is leſs fluid, and moſt forts 
of it lighter than water; its corpuſcles are fine and 
may be expanded, but cannot eaſily be divided or 
driven off in ſteam ; they will not mix with any 
other fluid, but are foft and inſinuating when they 
have acceſs to ſolid bodies, and ſeem to ſheath and 
entangle more corpuſcles of fire than any other 
fluid. Earthy or vegetable matter forms males, 
ſome heavier, ſome lighter than water, in cor- 
puſcles their gravity is nearly the ſame; *tis likely 
its particles are flat, thin or fibrous, fit to adhere 
and compoſe bodies, but not to penetrate, and they 
are liable to be divided, born up, and toſſed about 
in the air or other fluids. Salts in maſles are ge- 
nerally heavier; tho' ſome are ſo light and volatile 
as to riſe and ſwim in the atmoſphere ; but there 
are others ſo ſolid and fixt, that the heat of the ſun 
and air cannot move them: ſome ſorts of them 
ſeem blunt or ſheathed, but more are pointed or 
figured, and, when properly mixed in a fluid, they 
are able to divide almoſt any ſolid body: tis prob- 
able what they call ſpirits are only volatile ſalts, 
menthed. Air is more fluid, and not ſo heavy as 


water: 
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water : how its elaſticity is performed our author 
does not determine ; whether its corpuſcles are 
formed like the two ſides of a triangle, ſo as a great- 
er or leſs preſſure makes the legs contract or ſtretch, 
and admit the corpuſcles of fire between them; or 
whether its maſſes can be expanded by fire, like 
bubbles of other fluids ; but how far this elaſtic 
force is concerned in projecting bodies forward, de- 
ſerves well to be conſidered: air will not paſs the 
pores of any ſolid, nor even aſcend through any 
fluid unleſs formed into ſteam. What form or 
gravity the corpuſcles of fire have, is hard to tell; 
but we may be convinced, that they are fo ſmall 
and ſharp, as, by the preſſure of the air, to pervade 
and divide the parts of all bodies, except ſome few 
whoſe pores are too cloſe to give a ſufficient quan- 
tity of them admittance, and ſome others whoſe 
pores are ſo open, that they paſs freely through 
without any effect; they keep the corpuſcles of all 
fluids ſeparate, and expand them to a great dimen- 
ſion; they are ſo light, that, adhering to the cor- 
puſcles of other bodies, they ſtretch and divide 
their gravity, and make them ſwim in a lighter 
fluid; a vaſt quantity of them lye entangled in all 
matter, which may be freed and ſet to work by 
friction, fermentation, &c. in a living creature 
they keep the juices thin, fluid and warm, and the 
abſence of theſe corpuſcles is death. Whether 
cold be only the abſence of fire, or that it has in- 
active rough corpuſcles, which, when a 
WI 
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with the pores of a fluid, make it adhere together; 
if there be ſuch corpuſcles, it is probable they are 
very ſmall, and can pervade where air cannot. 
The /aliva or ſpittlę is a ſlimy fluid, fit to ſupple 
the throat and let down the meat eaſily, and may 
be vaſtly expanded with a little heat. The na- 
ture of that fluid which is proper to the ſtomach 
will be conſidered hereafter. 


Char. IV. The corpuſcles of ſuch different ſorts ef 
bodies and fluids, mixed in the ſtomach and guts, 


will diſſolve the bodies in them, raiſe ſteam, &c. 
proved by the effetts ſuch mixtures have out of the 
- flomach. 


THE trunk of the body contains the ſtomach and 
guts, and theſe are more or leſs diſtended, accord- 
ing as they are filled with food or ſteam, or as the 
force within or the force of the atmoſphere pre- 
vails: the more they are contracted, the more 
ipace the lungs have to play in ; for as the lungs 
dilate, they partly compreſs the ſteam, and partly 
extend the caſe of the belly. When the mixture 
of food is injected, there is the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere on every {ide without, and the weight 
of the meat and drink mixt with elaſtic air within; 
ſo that if the matter in the ſtomach were not ren- 
verſed and ſhifted variouſly by the motion of the | 
lungs or of the body, the lighteſt and moſt active 
particles would make upwards, and fo gradually till 
the heavieſt Jay like a load at the bottom: but by 


the 
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the contents being frequently inverted, or turned 
upſide-down, they have no leiſure to ſettle, and the 
ferment is promoted, until, by mutual friction and 
expanſion, the whole is reduced to a ſort of regu- 
lar maſs, the finer and more volatile part whereof, 
in form of ſteam, gets acceſs into the lacteal veſ- 
ſels, while the craſſer part is driven downwards. 
So liquor fermenting in a brewer's fat, if it be mov- 
ed much, ſtrives to get vent, and burſts forth in 
ſteam and bubbles, which is beat back again to 
carry on the ferment. The volatile falts and cor- 
puſcles of fire act much in the ſame way upon the 
maſh in the ſtomach, as they do upon fuel in a 
furnace, where the preſſure of the air forces them 
into the pores, and fo they expand and divide the 
parts of it : the ſmall particles of the one are car- 
ried off by the agents in ſteam, of the other in 
ſmoke. Thoſe who intend to boil or burn any 
thing, eſtimate how much- and what kind of fuel 
is neceſſary; and thoſe who would diſſolve or flux 
a metal, muſt attend to all the circumſtances re- 
quiſite to make the menſtruum or diſſolvent anſwer 
the end: ſo, with regard to the ſtomach, food 
ought to be proportioned, both in quantity and 
quality, according to the various degrees of exer- 
ciſe we are to uſe, whereby the waſting fluids may 
be ſupplied, and a heat excited proper to circulate 
them. Compare barm in ale with phlegm in the 
ſtomach, or any other matter of a tough fibrous 
conſtitution, environing ſmall maſſes of fluids mixt 


Ff with 
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with the corpuſcles of fire and ſalts; the whole 
expands, and forms into a round bubble, whoſe ſides 
beat back the active corpuſcles, and augment their 
force; and in proportion to the ſtrength and cloſe- 
neſs of the phlegm, the agitation is increaſed, and 
ſometimes till it burſt the bubble with a great ex- 
ploſion. Tis thus ſoap, compoſed of ſalt and oil, 
raiſes a lather of bubbles with warm water: and 
hence thoſe juices in animals which help digeſtion 
are endowed with a ſaponaceous quality, as the 
ſaliva, gaſtric humour, pancreatic juice, both galls, 
and the ſecretion from the inteſtine glands, 


CuAr. V. A definition of ſteam, and an account of ⁵ 
its various qualities, abilities, &c. 4 
STEAM conſiſts of a vaſt number of ſmall maſ- 
ſes, being the corpuſcles of fire or volatile ſalts 
ſheathed and environed by extremely minute ve- 
ſicles of fluid matter, ſo light as to riſe through 
Auids or ſwim in the open air: when they are ſo 
numerous as to hinder each. other's aſcent, by rea- 
ſon of their elaſticity, they rebound, and impell © 
whatever ſtops their paſſage : when they meet with ® 
and adhere to corpuſcles of cold, the over-loaded 
apents drop their burdens: when the ſeveral maſ- 
ſes collect and form a fluid, part of the ſubtile cor- 
puſcles get free, part go off with ſmaller burdens, 
and part lye entangled in the fluid. *Tis not ma- 
terial to know whether each corpuſcular agent (for 
there are infinite numbers of them) keeps the ſame 
bur- 
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burden through the blood to the paſſes in the lungs, 
the capillary veſſels, or the pores in the skin, or 
whether they change burdens in their courſe. 
When they go off alone, they are inviſible ; but, 
when moving in conſiderable numbers, they form 
a viſible fume, which appears very denſe when 
preſſed together by the cold air in winter. The 
ſteam too much loaded, which goes not off brisk- 
ly, cauſes that uncaſy diſtention of the bowels 
which we ſay arifes from wind. Tho' all fluids, 
except air, will fall through the ſtrongeſt ſteam, 
and meet with little reſiſtance; yet when ſteam 
1Hucs through a ſmall tube, it will reſiſt and drive 
back any fluid. 


Cnap. VI. The agents aſſigned which circulate the 


blied, ſecrete the juices, pes ſpire and reſpire the 
ee ſweat, &c. 


OuR growth, life and action depend upon the 
circulation of the blood, to perform which, it is cer- 
tain, a very great force is required; and, until the 
cauſe of it be known, tis likely the remedies uſed 
againſt thoſe diſorders which ariſe from an unequal 
circulation cannot but be precarious : it conſiſts 
of two contrary motions, one outward from the 
heart by the arteries, the other inward by the veins; 
and our author thinks theſe muſt be performed by 
two different agents. The firſt by the ſteam raiſ- 


ed out of the meat, drink, and juices. in the ſto- 


mach and guts, which, by the joint force of its 
Ff2z own 
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own expanſion and the preſſure of the atmoſphere, 
iſſues through the lacteal veſlels into the recepta- 
culum chyli; and onwards through the chyle duct, 
upper part of the vena cava, right ventricle of the 
heart, and into the lungs, where the ſuperfluity af 
it is diſcharged ; thence through the lett ventricle 
of the heart, the great and leſſer arteries, and fo to 
the extremities of the body. The ſecond agent is 
without, viz. the preſſure of the atmoſphere, 
which forces the blood back through the veins, 
until the two ſtreams unite at the upper part of the 
vena cava in the ſubclavian vein. "The heart ſeems 
to be placed in the middle only as a check or ſtop: 
the three valves of each cavity or ventricle are ſo 
contrived, that they open from the veins inward, 
and from the arteries outward; fo that the venal 
blood opens the valves and fills the left ventricle, 
and, mixt with the ſteam and blood there, puſhes 
open and proceeds through the valves of the right 
ventricle; theſe valves ſnut either way, and hin- 
der egreis by the veins, or ingreſs by the arteries. 
This reciprocal action, by ſucceſſively emptying 
each ventricle, occaſions the contraction of the 
muſcles of the heart, which dilate again by turns 
as the blood pours in. Were it not for this ſtop, 
the ſteam would hurry the blood forward equally, 
and ſo loſe its ſtrength, but the ſtop or repulſe re- 
news its vigour in about every ſecond of time: 
hence the circulation of the blood has been groſsly 
aſcribed to ſome innate agency of the heart; and 

hence 
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hence the pulſe, which begins at the heart, is re- 
newed in all thoſe parts along the arteries where it 
meets with a valve or any other kind of obſtructi- 
on. The air-bladders of the lungs are ſo propor- 
tioned, that any force, beyond what is nece ſſary to 
drive the blood along the arteries, opens the paſ- 
ſages into them, and vents itſelf there, whereby 
the lungs are expanded, and the external air pret- 
ſes in, which lays a ftreſs upon the ſtomach and 
guts, and diſtends the lower belly: thus the over- 
plus ſteam is expelled or moderated, and the in- 
flux of cool air, at the ſame time, by its preſſure, 
keeps the remaining ſteam in perpetual action; by 
this the fluids circulate, proper juices are ſecreted, 
and the excels is thrown off by ſweat. 


Cnae. VII. Obſervations and deductions, to ſhews 


that the two agents aſſigned are of ſufficient force, 
and actually do circulate the blood. 


As the force of ſteam is in proportion to its ra- 
refaction or expanſion, and the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere ; tis demonſtrable, that a mixture, con- 
ſtantly ſupplied, kept warm, and defended from 
the air, ſuch as that in the ſtomach and guts, and 
agitated in a veſſel after the ſame manner, would 
ferment and raiſe a hot ſteam, preſs ſtrongly againſt 
the ſides, and, if there were long narrow pipes 
_ faſtened to direct it outward, would iſſue through 
them in any direction, juſt as our {team preſſes in- 
20 the lacteal veſſels, except what gets vent up- 
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wards or downwards, or perſpires, or is condenſed 
at the ureters. The paſſages into the blood are 
ſo narrow, that the new ſupplies can enter in no o- 
ther form than that of halitus or ſteam; and the 
force of this muſt exceed that of the blood, or of 
the preſſure of the air, elfe it would be driven back, 

and ſo cauſe ſtoppages and ſwellings. Steam fo 
confined, and ſucceſſively augmented, will riſe to a 
prodigious force; nor could any thing keep it re- 
gular and in temper but fuch vents as are in the 
human frame, viz. capillary tubes fit to receive a 
proper quantity of the finer ſort, and large pipes 
or orifices to expel the groſs and more entangled 
parts. The agent that expands the parts, that 
mixes with and circulates the blood, that iſſues out 
at the pores, is ſurely more ſubtile and alert than 
the air we breathe; in a healthy man, it more 
than counterbalances the preſſure of the whole at- 
moſphere, nay, can ſupport the additional compreſ- 
Bon of ſeveral fathoms of water. Exhauſt the 
air round the body of an animal, only ſuffer it to 
draw ſome into the lungs, (if reſpiration could be 
performed when the air is kept off the outſide) and 
ſee if this does not go near to burſt the blood-veſ- 


Jels; for *tis reaſonable to think, that when the 


ſteam within prevails, it muſt force the blood out- 
ward and diſtend theſe veſſels, as the prevailing 
external preſſure of air or cold thruſts it inward and 
benumbs the extremities. In the ſuppoſed caſe, 
the motion of the ſteam would be accelerated, and 

there 
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there being no force ſufficient to preſs it in again 
by the veins, we may preſume the circulation 
would be arreſted, and the veins ſwelled with 
blood. In proportion to the increaſe of ſteam, by 
too great ferment of the juices, high food, ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, or violent exerciſe, all the apertures 
of the body emit great quantities, the lungs play 
quick and abſorb much air, until the ſteam waſte 
and the agitation begins to abate ; ſuch an unnatu- 
ral ferment tends to drive too craſs matter into the 
blood, and the liquid part out of the veſſels; ſo that 
there is nothing left behind but a grumous tough 
ſubſtance, which cannot perſpire or ſecrete. On 
the other hand, tho” outward cold ſhuts up, and 
by preſerving increaſes the force of the ſteam; yet, 
when it is ſo intenſe as to thicken the juices in the 
pores and cuticular veſſels too much, the ſteam, 
denied an exit by the outward parts, cauſes them 
to ſwell and turn red. The animal languiſhes, and 
is equally diſtreſſed by exceſs of cold, or defect of 
ſteam. One thing more is well worth obſerving, 
that the more buſineſs ſteam has to do, its ferment 
grows ſtronger and ſharper: for as exerciſe waſtes 
the ſteam, ſo it at the ſame time increaſes the ſer- 


mentation in the ſtomach, which ſends continual - 


new ſupplies: ſo alſo when the blood is viſcous, and 
obſtructions in the veſſels hinder the ſteam from 


going off, the heat being pent up rages the more, 
which ſubtilizes or attenuates the viſcid matter, 


and binds up the excrements, until ſo much of the 
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ſharp ſalts or ſpirits are freed and raiſed as to =Y 
move the obſtructions, and ſet the blood in motion. 


Car. VIII. The contrivance of the frame, and diſ- 


poſition of the parts of our bodies, fitted for * 
motion by theſe agents. 


To keep off the preſſure, or cold, from without, 
the heart and lungs are cafed round by an arch of 
bones; and the diaphragm or midriff below divides 
them from the ſtomach and guts, which being act- 
ed upon, both by the expanſion of the lungs, and 


- the ſtreſs laid upon the lower belly by the atmo- 


ſphere, the force of the ſteam is thereby aſſiſted in 
iſſuing out of them into the trunk. The blood 
mixed with ſteam runs very thin and freely through, 
the arteries ; as they lye low, it is not liable to be 
condenſed by the external air: theſe arteries branch: 

outward, till they are divided into a number of in- 
expreſſibly ſmall veſſels, ſo ſmall at the extremi- 
ties, that the ſtrength of the skin alone is enough- 
to defend them, as its pores are fit to perſpire the 
overplus ſteam. When the blood has thus made 
its progreſs outward, it is received into the veins, 
which lying near the ſurface, gives the air oppor- 
tunity to compreſs them equally in all parts, fo that 
the blood will flow in where it meets with leaſt 
reſiſtance ; for each opening of the valves and puſh 
of the ſteam through the heart makes a ſort of va- 
cuum, the veins are wideſt that way, and leaſt preſ- 
ſed within the trunk, and perhaps ſome remains of 


motion 
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motion from the heart by the arteries, are ſo ma- 
ny concurrent circumſtances to facilitate its re- 
turn, As the fineſt part of the ſteam and blood 
paſſes through the veſſels of the head, where all 
the ſenſes are ſeated, and a violent burſting or pref- 
ſure there might be fatal to the whole frame, the 
ſtrong circular bulwark of the skull environs and 
protects them from the incumbent air: this alſo 
aſſiſts to ſecrete the ſteam and provide that ſubtile 
fluid which fills the nerves, and which, being tranſ- 
mitted with almoſt incredible eaſe and ſwiftneſs by 
their numerous branches to all parts of the body, 
joined with the compreſſion of the atmoſphere, 
tranſacts a train of mechanical wonders in mui- 
cular motion. Between theſe oppoſite forces, of 
ſteam within and air without, are the bones form- 
ed like a wall, confolidated, and made a bond of 
union to the whole compages. The cavities of 
the trunk are full of veſſels, or other pliable con- 
tents, which are faſtened together by certain It- 
gaments, and by the application of their ſides mu- 
tually ſupport each other, while they keep up the 
action of the ſteam, unleſs the expanſion happens 
to be raiſed to ſuch an unnatural pitch as to over- 
come the ſtrength of the abdominal muſcles and 
the preſſure of the air, and ſo cauſe ruptures. If 
the lower belly had been ribbed, and the whole 
trunk caſed in bone, 'tis impoſſible the blood could 
perform its courſe, or the lungs have room to vi- 
brate, and the inteſtines would be deprived of that 
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action which is neceſſary to diſcharge the excre- 
ments. Motion has been falſely aſcribed to the 
ſolid or fibrous parts of the body, whereas they 
have no active quality at all; they are only bent, 
contracted, extended, or acted upon by the fluids : 
ſo the ſtrength of the muſcles is compounded of the 
expanſive force of the ſteam in the arteries and 
nerves within them, and of the compreſſure of the 

atmoſphere which binds up the outſides and forces 
into them more juices from the outer veins and 
glands, and alſo keeps them from extending too far, 
or burſting; hence the great motion of the heart, 
from its compact twiſted fibres to reſiſt, and its vaſt- 
ly numerous tubes to receive the expanding fluids, 
Moreover, to give the different ſets of muſcles 
their ſurpriſing ſtrength, beſides the regular ſup- 
plies from the arteries and what is ſqueezed in- 
ward from the veins, tis highly probable there are 
ſome lateral veſiels from both veins and arteries, 
acted upon oppoſitely or alternately by the two 
different forces; or the ſteam iſſuing from the 
nerves may act between both, and expand the 
blood and juices emitted into the muſcles, 


Cray. IX. Voluntary mation, tho not directed, yet 
per formed by the ſame agents. 


Tuosk animal ſpirits to which people aſcribe 
their voluntary aCtions, our author thinks, can be 
no other than the ſubtiler part of that ſteam which 
he has been deſcribing, Heat, or the corpuſcles of 
fire, 
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fire, diſſeminated through our bodies, could not 
carry on motion ; but muſt paſs between the pores 
without any effect, unleſs they were entangled or 
arreſted by the fluid particles, ſo as to extend them 
and form an infinite number of circular bubbles or 
veſicles, which are fit to pervade and preis againſt 
the ſolid parts. As theſe ſpirits are exhauſted 
through the pores, lungs, &c. a continual ſupply 
of them becomes neceſſary. They can act only 
by mechanical impulſe; and the mind or will has 
no other hand in the operation than to determine 
where it ſhall begin and how it is to be directed. 
The ſteam in the muſcles does the reſt: if obſtruct- 
ed, a ſtruggle and weakneſs enſues ; if too ſharp, 
it wounds; if too moiſt, denſe or precipitate, it 
cauſes rheumatiſms and palſies. 


Cray. X. Some thoughts about the manner of ſen- 
ſation, 


Muc blood and ſteam circulates in the head, 
confined to a ſmall ſpace and with few pores to 
diſcharge it; ſo the ſteam may iſſue where it finds 
moſt vent, and conſequently in a greater proportion 
at the eyes, ears, mouth, or noſe, where the pores 
emit it with freedom. The ſteam, ſecreted from 
the blood, and beat back by the skull, may be ar- 


reſted by and proceed along the nerves, and on- 


ward to the organs of ſenſe; and this is the more 


probable, becauſe the ſenſes are mightily affected 
either with a deficiency or exceſs of this pervaſive 


fluids ; 
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fluid. If ſo, it ſeems to be a natural deduction, 
that the ſenſes are occaſioned by the various inter- 
ruptions of ſteam in its paſſage out, which impells 
it backward to its ſource at the root of the nerves 
in the brain; and this retrograde impulſe produces 
lenlation all along the nerve fo ſuddenly ſtruck, 
and ſpecifically diſtinguiſhes each ſenſe according 
to the ſort of ſteam or the degree of impulſe. Thus, 
if the ſteam diverging at the eye can puſh the light 
againſt the object, it will rebound againſt the eye; 
which ſeems eaſter to conceive, than that the light 
ſhould be reflected from a plane ſo equally as to 
terminate in a point at the eye. By fermentation 
we know light is emitted out of rotten wood, and 
out of ſeveral parts of animals, particularly the 
eye, whereby creatures ſometimes ſee in the dark 
by virtue of that emiſſion alone. Whether the 
nerves be porous ſmall tubes to convey the animal 
ſpirits, may be diſputed; but it is certain what- 
ever is in them cannot circulate, becauſe they are 
branched out from the great nerve in the brain to 
all parts of the body, but none of them returns. 


Crap. XI. The ſides of the greater tubes compoſed 
of leſſer ones. 


< 
THAT all the parts of the body may participate 


of the vital halitus, the greater tubes as arteries, 


veins, ducts and glands, muſt be compoſed of a 
number of ſmaller ones at their ſides, to receive 
Juices {till thinner and thinner out of the blood, 


ter- 
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terminating outward in the capillary glands, where 
they are ſecreted, and the remainder ſent back; 


and the iſſuing of theſe fine juices out of the blood 
muſt of courſe thicken it, and leſſen its impetuoſity. 


Cray. XII. A deſcription of the ducts, glands, &c. 
for collecting and diſcharging juices out of the blood. 


GLANDS are a congeries of ſmall veſſels which 
| ſecrete ſeveral ſorts of juices from the blood, con- 
veyed to them by the blood- veſſels, and by one 
another; they have ſmall valves opening outwards 
to make their diſcharges (according to the diffe- 
rent ſizes and properties of the corpuſcles of ſteam 
to be ſeparated) into the mouth, ſtomach, or in- 
teſtines, out of the brain, lungs, liver, milt, kid- 
neys, &c. which are compoſed of numbers of them 
as it were gathered together; in particular, they 
ſerve to throw off quantities of overplus ſteam by 
vomit or looſeneſs, eſpecially in the bloody flux. 
The ducts to theſe glands are proportioned to 
tranſmit juices of various conſiſtencies and kinds, 
fit for their reſpective uſes in the eye, mouth, gall, 
{tomach, &c, and perhaps the brain in the ſame 
manner ſupplies the nerves with fine ſteam. 


CAP. XIII. The contrivance and uſes of the bags, 


valves and ſtops of the flomach, guts, &c. and haw 
they are extended or contracted to diſcharge the ex- 
crements, 


Tux pharynx; at the upper end of the gullet, 
has one or more valves opening to receive the food, 


Gg and 
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and ſhut again to prevent the ſteam from getting 
back that way; this is evident from the alternate 
'gulps, by tne reſiſtance of the valve, in forcing 
down fluids, The ſtomach can be diſtended or 
contracted even in the proportion of eight to one. 
When the ſteam in the ſtomach and guts is weak 
or abated, the external preſſure ſends in the blood 
and juices, which fill the ſeveral veſſels and con- 
tract the ſtomach. Cold food taken when the 
ſtomach is ſo contracted, preſſes out the juices and 
condenſes them; food taken warm extends the 
lower belly, gives a greater ſenſe of fulneſs, and 
palls the appetite, until the ſteam be condenſed by 
a draught of cool liquor, If the ſtomach and guts 
are kept diſtended, and the juices which promote 
fermentation are hindered from being ſecreted in- 
to them out of the blood, the meat will neither 
be duly digeſted nor diſcharged, and the ſteam 
will clog and overcharge the body. Theſe juices 
making a ſudden irruption into the ſtomach and 
guts occaſion ſurfeits, gouts, cholics, and other diſ- 
eaſes: fruits, or other cold matter, injected in too 
great quantity, which cannot eaſily ferment, by 
reſiſting the aCtion of the ſteam, will ſometimes 
preſs open the valves of the oe/ophagus and return 
to the mouth ; if it cannot get back, the ferment 
raiſed to a certain height occaſions a fever, or, by 
the force downwards, violent fluxes. © The pe- 
rus, or outlet from the ſtomach into the inteſtines, 
ſeems to have valves or veſſels about the ſides of it, 

which 
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which may fill and contract it when the ſtomach 
is empty: as food taken cold condenſes and takes 
off the reſiſtance of the ſteam, the outward air 
preſſes the blood and juices thither, ſhuts up the 
pylorus, and hinders any thing from entering the 
guts, until the ſteam rarefy and drive out the grof- 
ſer juices, and ſo open a paſſage. If there were 
not ſuch a ſtop at the pylarus, cold drink would 
ruſh down, condenſe the ſteam in the inteſtines, 
and hurry along lumps of crude and indigeſted 
ſolids, The bottom of the ſtomach newly filled 
hangs down againſt the guts, until, by the preſ- 
ſure of the atmoſphere upon the lower belly and 
the expanſion of the ſteam, being lifted up to a le- 
vel with the fylarus, the contents empty at leiſure, 
and the ſtomach gradually contracts. The ſides 
of the duodenum are thicker than thoſe of the other 
inteſtines, perhaps to ſuſtain the ſtrength of the 
ſteam ariſing upwards when the pylorus is ſhut. 
This, and the jejunum, retains but a ſmall quan- 
tity of the fluid maſh deſcending from the ſto- 
mach, which falls down lower, and leaves them 
generally filled with nothing but ſteam ; they are 
faſtened all along to a membrane called the ne- 
ſentary; and as their ſides are planted with nu- 
merous lacteal veſſels, this is evidence that the 
chyle paſſes in the form of ſteam. The third and 
fourth of the inteſtines, the z/eum and cæcum, hang 
in ſhort folds, and therefore are fitter to retain the 
excrements, until the valve at the top of the colon 
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gives way to receive-them there; this gut, which 
15 the largeſt of all, has its bags ſupported by liga- 
ments or ſtriures, that the motion to ſtool may 
not be too frequent; and that the ſteam may have 
time to paſs through the ſeveral folds. The guts 
have no ſerpentine winding or periſtaltic motion, 
further than that the groſs matter is conveyed from 
one into another by the ſteam's alternate abating 
or extending: thus, when the ſtomach begins to 
diſcharge its contents, the guts are filled and ſtretch- 
ed; their ferment or extenſion, while the reſiſt- 
ance of the ſtomach decreaſes, liſts up its bottom 
to a level with the pylorus, and aſſiſts it to evacu- 
ate; and this action repeated, the top of each low- 
er bag ſucceſſively expanding, preſſes the burden 
out of that immediately above it, and ſo on till the 
whole be lodged in the colon, or great repoſitory, 
from whence being by various ſtrainings deprived 
of its fineſt juices, it is expelled through the rect um. 
The bags and valves or ſtops are neceſlary to re- 
tain the fluid maſh, and to confine the ſteam, for 
performing the ſeveral degrees of digeſtion and ſe- 
cretion; by turns, the agents in ſteam go off by 
parties to carry on the action outward, and proper 
juices are forced into the guts to keep the ferment 
from decaying till its buſineſs be done. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIV. Te common agents, or accidental cau- 
ſes, which contribute to ſecrete the juices out of the 
blzod-veſſels into the glands on the ſides of the Jie 


mach and guts. 


Seer. 1. As the fluid maſs is diſcharged, and 
the fermentation abates by part of the ſteam deſert- 
ing, and part of it being clogged or condenſed, the 
reſiſtance within grows weak, and ſuffers the preſ- 
ſure of the air to fill the blood-veſlels in the fides 
of the ini ſtines, and ſo contract them, and preſs 
the juiges out of the blood veſſels into their inter- 
nal glands, whereby the ferment is renewed and a 
diſcharge promoted. Beſides, other cauſes may 
concur, ſuch as the thinneſs of the blood, the ducts 
into the glands being clean and open, cool air to 
prevent the ſteam from iſſuing too faſt at the pores, 
moderate action, Oc. 

SECT. 2. What hinders the juices from ſecret- 
ing into the glands, is ſteam, which keeps the ſides 
of the ſtomach and guts too much diſtended, flat- 
tens the blood-veſſels and hinders the blood there 
from circulating freely, and preſſes the glands ſo 
that the air cannot drive the juices into them ; and 
this is occaſioned either by the quantity or groſſneſs 
of the ſteam, the lacteal veſſels being ſtrait or foul, 
the blood fluggith and heavy, or for want of action. 

SECT. 3, The mouths or valves of the glands 
open, in the ſeveral parts, to diſcharge the juices, 

as the preſſure of the atmoſphere increaſes and the 
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expanſion within diminiſhes ; or the corpuſcles of 
fire, ſalts, or pointed bodies, applied in proper flu- 
ids, frett off and cleanſe the ſcurfs of phlegm from 
their mouths, .and open them by puſhing in like 
wedges: by removing this obſtruction from the 
minuteſt glands, the reſiſtance of the valves of the 
larger glands behind is ſucceſſively weakened, and 
the juices from the blood ſecrete and come in re- 
gularly. 

SECT. 4. From oppoſite cauſes, the mouths of 
the glands are ſhut; the weakneſs or wideneſs of 
the outer pores, the ſteam expanding, and phlegm 
or cloſe tough matter blocking up their mouths ; 
or ſome dry, blunt or aſtringent matter may thic- 
ken the juice, and turn it into maſſes too groſs to 
get paſſage thro' the ſmall valves. 

SECT. 5. Various circumſtances concur to 1aiſe 
the ſteam: ſuch as the ſtomach being clear of 
phlegm or ſuch matter as ſheathes the agents, a 
ſufficient quantity of heat and ſalts or ſpirits mixt 
with thin flowing juices. The ſteam riſes quick 
by too hot or ſalt food, ſpirituous liquours, violent 
exerciſe, whatever ſtops the paſſages or hinders it 
to perſpire, keeping off the preſſure of the air in 
bed or by cloaths, or fitting near fire. By its ef- 
ſects upon the ſeveral parts, judgment may be made 
whether the ſteam riſe in due proportion, too faſt, 
too craſs, or too ſharp. When it is properly nou- 
riſhed and excited, in a ſtrong atmoſphere and clear 
air, it circulates briskly, and, as we ſee in young 

healthy 
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healthy perſons, the body is light and active, the 
muſcles ſtrong, the outward parts plump and 
ſmooth. When accelerated to excels, it inflames 
the whole body, affects the tender veſſels in the 
head and trunk, drives out the finer moiſture by 
the lungs and pores, ſharpens the remaining Juices, 
and preternaturally hardens the excrements. 

SECT. 6. On the other hand, the ſteam is hin- 
dered from riſing, when the agents are entangled 
or overpowered by viſcous matter; want of proper 
Juices in the blood to be ſecreted into the ſtomach, 
or ſtoppages in the glands ; too much meat or 
drink, or either of them diſproportioned; a load of 
phlegm which ſheathes, and renders the ſalts or 
ſpirits inactive. Hence the paſſages become foul 
and ſtraitened, the blood retarded, the whole bo- 
dy languid and heavy. 

SECT. 7. What makes the ſteam pals, is its 
rarefaction, weak preſſure of the atmoſphere, the 
matter in the guts well digeſted, the lacteal veſſels 
wide and clean, the blood fluid, the skin thin and 
-the pores open, pure cool air to bear off the ſteam 
from the lungs, moderate action and ſleep; to 
which may be added a free evacuation by ſtool, 
whereby more craſs matter will preſs down to ſue- 
ceed that diſcharged, and ſo the upper guts being 
filled only with thinner fluid from the ſtomach, 
the fleam will have freer vent, the inward heat a- 
bate, and the blood move quicker. 


SEC. 
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SECT, 8. The ſteam is conſequently hindered 
from paſſing through the veſſels, and outwards, by 
cauſes quite oppoſite to thoſe laſt above recited. 

' SECT. 9. The paſlages in the guts are ſtopt, or 
their valves ſhut, by large quantities of tough indi- 
geſted phlegm ; by draining off or perſpiring the 
fluids, which leaves the blood thick, and the ex- 
crements dry; by corpuſcles of ſuch a figure as to 
abſorb or arreſt the juices. A ſtop of this kind in 
the upper guts may force the ſteam upward, open 
the valves, and make one vomit. If the obſtruc- 
tion be near the ſtomach, and the ſteam cannot 
iſſue out of it in due proportion, the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere will ſend a greater ſhare of groſs 
blood into the inward veſſels, and the arteries may 
be more diſtended than when the ſteam is not in- 


terrupted. 


- SECT. 10. Theſe paſſages and valves are aſſiſt- 
ed in opening by the juices ſecreted out of ſome 
peculiar glands, as of the gall- bladder and pan- 
creas, or thoſe between the ſeveral plaits of the 
valves, which, by the act of diſcharging their juices 
and ſteam, have their inſides at once impelled and 
contracted: this ſecreted liquor extends the guts, 


makes their ſides ſupple, and by moiſtening the 


ſurfaces of the excrements makes them purge off 
caſily; and 'tis probable the volatile juices and ſalts 
which follow produce the diſagreeable ſtench up- 
on exoneration, If theſe are too plentiful or ſharp, 
chey yet the glands and hurry off the excrements 

| looſe 
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looſe and in a ferment, ſometimes attended with 
blood. | 

SECT. 11. The ſame agents open the paſſages 
and valves where the urine ſecretes. Whatever 
cools and condenſes the ſteam in the guts, removes 
the preſſure from the kidneys, and opens their ducts ; 

ſalts or ſharp corpuſcles cleanſe and widen the 
glands from whence the excrementitious fluid is 
diſcharged into the ureters. There are acid par- 
ticles, like thoſe of rennet, apt to divide and thin 
the fluids ; *tis likely fome of theſe in the little 
glands of the kidneys, make the groſſer parts pre- 
cipitate or ſubſide, and ſtrain the reſt off into the 
bladder. When the paſſages are too wide, they 
drain more than enough of ſerum, and thin the 
blood exceſſively. 

SECT. 12. If the guts are expanded with ſteam, 
their ſides preſs violently againſt the kidneys, and 
contract the veins, ducts and glands in them, ſo 
that the water will paſs thinner and in leſs quanti- 
ty: but when a very conſiderable ſtop is made in 
the urinary paſſages, it ſhews the blood-veſlels to 
be full and clogged ; whereby the ſteam, which 
cannot get vent, recoils, throws up the unnatural 
Juices ſecreted in the {ſtomach by vomit, and cauſes 

fevers. 

SECT. 13. Let us now lay together a ſtate of 
the operations in a healthy perſon, and how varied: 
Hunger is attended with a laſſitude or fecbleneſs, 
occaſioned by the defect of ſteam to move the blood 
8 quickly 
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quickly and diſtend the parts; and with a gnaw- 
ing or ſharpneſs in the ſtomach, by a brinous or 
ſalt fluid ſecreted there and remaining after digeſti- 
on: the lower diviſions of the guts may be ſuppof- 
ed to be filled with craſs excrementitious matter, 
and the upper empty or extended with ſteam, mix- 
ed with juices from the gall, pancreas, &c. In this 
condition, the food being injected with a ſufficient 
quantity of thin drink to dilute the whole, the bri- 
nous fluid ſheathes, and the maſh begins to ſort it- 
ſelf according to the ſpecific denſity of its parts ; 
the active ſalts, by diſperſing themſelves, will free 
others, and promote ſecretion, until the ſtomach 
be enough expanded to ſend out its contents. After 
meals, there is a coldneſs and heavineſs thro' the 
body, becauſe the food condenſes the ſteam ; but, 
after a while, the ferment riſes and ſends off the 
light volatile corpuſcles, the blood recovers its mo- 
tion, and the proper kinds of ſecretion are renew- 
ed. If you lye down with a full ſtomach, the po- 
ſture varies the caſe ; if on the right- ſide, the preſ- 
ſure is toward the pylorus, and ſome of the heavieſt 
maſſes may go down undigeſted ; if on the leſt- 
ſide, the oppolite vacancy drives the lighter parts 
and ſteam firſt to the guts. Lying down after di- 


_ geſtion, the brinous fluid left in the ſtomach cor- 


rodes and inflames that fide which is undermoſt, it 
not being ſo able to endure it as the bottom of the 
ſtomach ; if on the right- ſide, it gets through the 
fpylorus, paſſes with the ſteam in the guts, and fa 

Fo 1 cauſes 
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cauſes a burning heat over all the body. There is 
alſo probably a quantity of phlegm, or mucous 
matter, ſecreted into the ſtomach, to prevent the 
brinous fluid from corroding when one faſts long. 
When the digeſtion is not aſſiſted by ſome exer- 
ciſe of the body, the meat not being ſufficiently 
toſſed and mixed, the light volatile parts fly off, 
and occaſion What we call vapours; for the ſteam 
raiſed plentifully to the brain, ſecreted into the 
nerves, and not diſcharged by action of the muſcles, 
may diſtend them too much, cauſe obſtructions, 
and diſorder the ſenſes. Riding, walking, running, 
or any ſort of exerciſe, mightily increaſes fermen- 
tation, eſpecially where the muſcles are much em- 
ployed, circulates faſt and diſcharges the ſteam, 
The ſtomach and guts act like a ſtil]: too little 


heat, runs water; enough, ſpirits ;. too much, ſpi- 


rits and craſs matter; when exceſſive, the pipe 
ſtops, the head flies off or burſts. A man who 
keeps his skin clean, uſes proper diet, (viſcous meat 
and old well mixed drink, whence the ſteam riſes 
regularly and equally) and takes little or no food 
till the laſt be digeſted, may by degrees be enabled 
to ſuſtain long and violent exerciſes; but when the 
body is not ſo prepared, any laborious action drives 
abundance of phlegm and craſs matter along with 
the ſteam, expells the finer juices, and ſtops cir- 
culation. The effects of drink are various: pure 
water ſerves to dilute, but if taken in too great 


quantity diſſipates the agents, weakens their power, 
and, 
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and, by blunting the force of the ſteam, makes one 
ſpiritleß and inactive. Other liquors operate ac- 
cording to the proportion of ſpirits they contain, 
and as they are more or leſs purified by fermenta- 
tion; if ſpirituous or ſharp, as old French wine, 
Champaigne, &c. they ſubtilize the juices, and di- 
vide the meat ſo ſmall, that much of it paſſes into 
the blood, which falling upon the extremities 
makes them full and hot, and cauſes rheumatiſm, 
gout, Cc. Drinking of ſpirits hurries che ſteam a- 
Jong, drives out the, thinner; juices, and. leaves the 
body hot, dry and eint. What they call a fever 
of the ſpirits is occaſioned by ſteam highly volati - 
lized, ſo that, when ſecreted into the nerves, it 
becomes too hot and ſubtile for its employment : 
it may be cured by abſorbing, ſheathing, or clog- 
ging the juices. Milk, ſoft drink, &c. make the 
ſteam craſs, the body heavy, and pall the appetite; 
but dry old wine or ripe beer moderately taken 
gives the ſteam a brisk eaſy. circulation. 


C HAP. XV. Some ' thoughts « about the canſes ” fe. 


"INCLIF ATION to ſleep generally follows a re- 
pletion of meat or drink, which entangles or over- 
powers the corpuſcles of heat, ſalts, &c. and fen- 
ders one dull and heavy; when the ſteam. is too 
much condenſed by phlegm or other cold matter 
lodged in the ſtomach and guts, or by a thick fog- 
gy air; when it is ſo waſted by long and viedent 
action, that there is not enough left to circulate 

the 
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the blood and diſtend the parts; in fine, when a- 
ny cauſes concur to weaken or clog, to exhauſt or 
perſpire it, Some creatures ſleep all winter, and 
are rouſed by the ſun's returning influences, Spare 
diet, a clear ſtomach, brisk ferment, moderate ac- 
tion, cool air prevent ſleepineſs. Gentle warmth 
conciliates ſleep, hot ſharp juices deſtroy it by 
making one ſeveriſh and reſtleſs. In ſleep, when 


there is no external action to carry off the ſteam, 


or what perſpires 1s rebounded and keeps the bo- 
dy warm, the agents within work mildly, have 
leiſure to ſecrete the juices into the ſtomach, and 
to ſend proper ſupplies to the brain. When the 
body is thus ſufficiently recruited, and the parts 
repleniſhed with fteam, we awake; if one lye long 
after tliis, the abundant perſpiration produces an 
univerſal faintneſs, after which thin warm meat 
will be moſt agreeable to the ſtomach, 


Chr. XVI. The effefts of too much cold. 


FirsT it condenſes the ſteam, ſhuts the pores, 
and contracts the ſmall veſſels; hence violent ef- 
forts being made within to remove the obſtructi- 
ons, cauſe great pain in the head and lungs; but 
theſe diſorders are ſometimes carried of by the 
noſe, coughing, turbid urine, looſeneſs, or part of 
the ſteam getting room to expand itſelf, Water 
next the feet, when the pores are much opened in 
walking, mixes with the ſteam, enters into the 


blood, and by its grofſneſs clogs the ſmaller veſſels: 
—_ ſo 
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ſoin wet PA damp ſheets or ſhirts, c. When 
the belly is too cool and the ſteam thick, juices 
preſs in and affect the guts with cholic, looſeneſs, 
Sc. And cold in any other parts of the body 
may have ſimilar effects: it ſtraitens the glands, 
makes them ſecrete ſharper juices than uſual, ſo 
that they break out with greater force, as in the 
lungs or neck of the wind-pipe. In the Northern 
countries, cold ſhuts and ftraitens the pores of the 
skin ſo much, that the ſalts or ſharp juices, ſtrug- 
gling to perſpire, may fret the glands and ſmall 
veſſels about the joints, and cauſe the itch, eſpeci- 
ally if the blood be enraged with dry hot food. In 
an univerſal cold, warm thin fluids, moderately 
fpirituous, pervade, dilute and open the congealed 
juices, excite the dormant, ſteam, refreſh and 
ſtrengthen the guts. Cold moiſt air arreſts thoſe 
craſs particles which ſhould be expelled by the 
lungs or pores, which getting into the ſtomach, 

chill. and contract it, hence aguiſh diſtempers; and 
this occuſioning the brinous juices to low thither 
a-pace, may raiſe hot fits at certain intervals. 


Cnkr. XVII. 7h Hit of the neSbrag 6? 


OvTwarp heat rarefies the ſteam, and makes 
way for it to paſs the pores. Sudden heat, or g0- 
ing into a warmer climate, is apt to let go the fin- 
eſt juices, and, by prefling the ſharper part ofthem 
into the ſtomach and guts, cauſes fevers « or r fluxes. 
So exceſlive hot air rather adds to, than a 
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the corpuſcles of fire, volatile ſalts, &c.in the blood, 


and either occaſions or ſpreads infectious owes: 
cal diſeaſes, burning fevers, 0 ei bio: 


CAT. XVIII. The effects of the athnoſpheve nþon 
&ULL Days g- oben rain 5 "ing: | 


ra 


NN of corpuſeles of beats, or expanded 
moiſture, mixing with it, varies its effects upon 
our bodies; the inward force exceeds that with- 
out, the ſtomach and guts extend, the groſs excre- 
ments take up more room, the hs and blood 
find leſs refiftance without, and begin to ſettle 
there; the increaſing heat and moiſture all around 
fiturares the air, hinders the Jungs from emitting 
particles of the like kind, and exhauſts only the 
ſubtiler part of the juices; in fine, the meat does 
not digeſt duly, the body is loaded, the veſſels and 
glands d long contracted loſe their contrac- 
tive force, the blood is rendered incapable of mak- 
ing the neceſſary ſecretions, the excrements di- 
vided too ſmall ſend great part along with the 
ſteam, and the tough phlegm which remains and 
ſettles downwards cannot be diſſolved, or eaſily 
diſcharged, When the rain falls and clears the 
air, the external preflure and coolneſs returns, 
the pores ſhut, the ſteam, ruſhes in to perform, its 
wonted functions, the lungs throw out whatever 
incommodes, and things take their former courſe. 
Without doubt, weak ſickly perſons are moſt ſenſ- 
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ibly affected by theſe. changes of weather. Day 
and might, the different ſeaſons of the year, cour- 
ſes of the moon, the times of going to bed and of 
reſt, the manner of clothing, laeing the ſtays or 
girding the body more or leſs, with numberleſs o- 


ther cireumſtances, all contribute to make ny 
material alterations in the body. | a 


Cai P, XIX. De 7 of yi coming ever a ray 
| 2 tract eb 0 


FE DRY. cold Eafterly wind. brings with it y RA 
the continent ſome mineral or terreſtrial corpuſcles, 
which not only drives back the ſteam and hinders 
the lungs and pores from perſpiring offenſive mat- 
ter out of the blood, but perhaps thickens the 
- juices by infinuating ſome of its on groſs par- 

ticles, whereby the body is dull, diſtreſſed and de- 
ſpirited, as is evident from the diſorder of the pulſe, 
croaking noiſe in the guts, and an univerſal unea- 
ſineſs. Here, if it can be endured, rabuſt exerciſe 
is ſerviceable, or an allowance of brisker . 
than one has been accuſtomed to. | 


Chr. XX. The cauſes of different conflitutions. 
Tat different operations in animal bodies de- 
pend upon the different formation of the organical 
parts; upon the ſize and wideneſs of the ſeveral 
tubes and glands, and the ſtrength or thickneſs of 
their ſides or valves; upon the quantity of fleſh 
and thickneſs of the skin, and as they are more firm 


or 
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or lax. The fluids act according to theſe” diffe- 
rences. A fat fleſhy man ſends ut moſt ſteam by 
the lungs; a lean man, who has litttle fleſh to co- 
ver the blood · veſſels, will perſpire more largely at 
the pores. If the ducts or glands àre toò ſtraĩt to 
open the valves, coſtiveneſs often enſues; if too 
wide, looſeneſs. The conſtitution is indeed ſirſt 
formed in the womb, according to the conſtituti- 
on of the parents, but may be afterwards changed 
by various accidents, as alteration of food, air, ex- 
erciſe, Qt. and, by a ſet of new cuſtoms or habits, 
may become almoſt n changed from its prim- 
eval ſtate. 


ChAr. XXI. The uſe of vomits, and how they 0 


VomirT is uſed to bring up tough phlegm or 
ſour juices lodged in the bottom of the ſtomach ; 
and may be properly taken immediately after di- 
geſtion, when the ferment in the guts is pretty 
ſtrong. It ſhould conſiſt of ſuch corpuſcles as will 
open the glands to ſecrete juices and raiſe ſo much 
ſteam as can bring them upwards again, aſſiſted by 
the atmoſphere's s compreſlion of the guts and their 
expanſion, till they open the other glands in the 
throat, and get vent by the valves ; they are pro- 
moted in their operation by drinking a large quan- 
tity of thin lukewarm fluid, which is a convenient 
vehicle for them to act in; and, according to their 
ſtrength; they ferment and fly like gun-powder 
gua data porta, If a vomit be taken when there 
Hh 3 18 
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is a ferment in the ſtomach, and the pylorus open, 
the expanded fteam hinders the glands from open- 
ing, and by their being full and ſtrong they pre- 
vent the ſteam from aſcending. . When the ſteam 
meets with any ſtop in entering the guts, it is re- 
verberated, and cauſes W or what we call 
an inclination to vomit. 


Char. XXII. Of the nature and uſe of m | 
THE intention of a purge. is to diſcharge phleg- 
matic, bilious, or other offenſive matter forcibly 
with the excrements; whereby the guts are firſt 
cleared, then the glands are opened to fecrete any 
groſs humours out of the blood; to be taken when 
the ſtomach is empty and contraRed, the glands 
full, and the ſteam in the guts moſtly ſpent, as 
that is the propereſt time to get vent downwards; 
and the working muſt be promoted at intervals by 
ſmall quantities of warm liquor for the pugative 
corpuſcles to act with. The fteam is thereby 
{trongly excited and expanded, the glands being 
under a great compreſſure fecrete plentifully, the 
juices and ſteam mix with and expell the excre- 
ments. The phlegm as it deſcends, ſometimes 
making ſtops, the ſharp juices always fretting the 
inteſtines, and the blood preſſing inward to ſupply 
vacancies, muſt needs weaken the extremities and 
affect the body with a languor or ſickly depreſſion. 
If the purge, for want of ſtrength or due propor- 
tion, cannot work effectually, by fermenting the 


phlegm 


— 
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phlegm or bile without carrying it off, it will cauſe 
obſtructions or gripinga, and if it get into the 
blood along with the ſteam, it thickensꝭ, inflames 
anti corrupts it. If tob violent, ie dbbilitates the 
vrhole frame, and perverts the courſe of the fluids. 
The tenſion of the ſteam in the guts being weak - 
ened, the kidneys are alſo able to ſeerete groſſer 
fluids, and to diſcharge a great deal of the foul 
matter by urine. But when the phlegm is thus 
hurried away, the volatile ſalts as uppermoſt find- 
ing their way into the chyle veſſels are apt to o- 
verecbarge and irritate the blood exceedingly, and 
may not perhaps leave a ſufficient number behind 
to ſerve for digeſtion or evacuation. And it re- 
quires great caution in preſcribing phyſic, or even 
ſpare diet, in caſe the peccant matter ought to be 
kept from the ſtomach, or like the * be 
expelled outwardly. 


Cray. XXIII. Of chers. 


WHEN the ſtomach i is ſo foul or in ſo great fer- 
ment, or ſuch malignant juices are got into the 
blood, as makes it not ſafe to diſturb them with 
purgative medicines, a clyſter is uſeful to moiſten 
and extract the dry groſs excrements; it acts like 
a purge as far as it reaches, by preſſing againſt and 
opening the glands; but, too often repeated, may 
exhauſt thoſe juices which ſerve to open the valves 
and looſen the excrements. Injecting certain 


cools 
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cooling Juices in this manner might perhaps, in 
ſome caſes, abate the ſteam and do ſervice. 


Cn. XXIV. Of diuretics. 
Tres, by'opening the glands of the kidneys, 
ureters and bladder, evacuate what is offenſive by 
urine, the ſteam being loaded, tired, condenſed 
and falling down with the fluids ; for in cool wea- 
ther, and on drinking cold weak liquors, the moſt 
paſſes this way; but when the thinner part is ſent 
off or perſpires by heat, the water is leſs in quan- 
tity, high- coloured and muddy; Tis likely the 
corpuſcles of fixed ſalts, which cannot perſpire 
without ſtrong ſteam and great heat, generally paſs 
by urine. If the diuretics be over - diluted, con- 
tract the inteſtines, or make the glands ſecrete too 
much, che brinous juices, neceſſary for digeſtion 
and the groſſer diſcharges, may be born away with 
the torrent. Urine in a veſſel kept in fuſion, by 
the corpuſcles of ſteam or ſpirits, continues clear; 
when it has ſtood ſo long that theſe evaporate, the 
ſediment finks or precipitates. 


Caray. XXV. Of ſweats and bathing. 


Tus intention of raiſing a ſweat is to open the 
outward paſſages, to diſſolve ſome cold watry juices 
which clog the blood, and to diſcharge them by 
the pores. This ſhould be done by exciting a brisk 
Kean, after the food is well digeſted, by keeping 
off the external air, and by a warm covering to 

re- 
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reflect the heat ſucceſſively againſt the body. Sweat 
raiſed by exerciſe, when a-perſon can bear it, is 
doubtleſs the moſt natural and advantageous; for 
a ſudden ſtrong ſteam in the ſtomach and guts is 
apt to carry particles of craſs-matter into the blood, 
eſpecially. when they are filled with meat and 
drink. After, one is warmed by action, a little 
warm ſtrong drink taken in bed operates effectu- 
ally. After ſweating, as ſoon as the air comes to 
the skin, it preſſes; the clammy. matter againſt and 
ſhuts the pores; the ſcales thus formed will ſome- 
times require to be removed by the friction of 
a coarſe cloth or ſoſt bruſh, but this ſhould be 
done when the outward parts are cool, leſt the 
mouths of the pores turn red, humourſom or an- 
gry. Bathing in hot water not only makes one 
ſweat, but cleanſes the outſide of the pores, and 
makes them ſhut cloſe afterwards in the open air, 
Cold bathing, by locking up the pores and driving 
the ſteam in, may be uſeful to remove obſtruQi- 
ons within the body, and ſo cure the rickets or 
weakneſs of the limbs, moſt effectually in children 
or timorous people, whoſe ſtruggle augments the 
effort of the ſteam. When any part is immerſed 
in cold water, it caufes a preſſure inward, moft 
ſenſibly on the bladder, and inclines to urine. Par- 
tial bathing, or fomentation with hot fpirituous li- 
quors, inſinuates ſteam into the ſmall veſſels, which 


expands the _ and ſpurs them on in their 
courſe. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVI. Of Bleeding. 

OPENING a vein is proper when there is too 
much or too craſs blood, fo that it cannot circulate 
or paſs the capillary veſſels without pain ; or when 
it preſſes againſt veſſels which have been bruiſed 
or broken; or when the ſharp ſalts in it fret the 
ſides for want of room to play; or when its fulneſs 
and expanſion ſtreſſes and hurts the ſmall nerves; 
or when the ſteam is too ſtrong and hurries the 
blood, or too weak to thin and eirculate it: in 
theſe, and ſuch like caſes, leſſening the quantity 
gives the air liberty to ftraiten the outward veſſels, 
and ſuffers the ſteam in the ſtomach and guts to ex- 
pand. The aperture makes all the blood tend that 
way, and the circulation to ſtop a little, which cau- 
ſes fickneſs. Mean time, if the ſteam within be 
ſtrong, it puſhes out by the chyle ducts quantities 
of ſuch matter as mixes with or retards rt. 


CHAT. XXVII. Of cupping and ſearifying. _ 
Tr1s operation (which ſerves to extract any 

ſtagnant juices, or overplus blood) is performed by 
applying a hollow veſſel to the part, taking off the 
preſſure of the air, ſo as the ſteam can enter and 
extend the veſſels there, which in that condition is 
let out by inciſion, or lancing the skin. It may be 
confidered, whether a bladder nicely fixed upon a 
ſwelled part, and air forcibly pumped in, would not 

repell the humours, and help to diſcharge them an- 
other way ; or whether, if a man were put into a 
large 
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large receiver, and ſufficient air pumped in to in- 
creaſe the preſſure on his outſide, this would not 


force the juices inward, or heighten the action of 
the yr like Cons bathing, 


Cnar. XXVIIL Of biftering. 


Wu a ferment hath thinned the blood and 
over- charged it with ſalts or other pointed bodies, 
a quantity of ſharp corpuſcles, ſpread over the cuti- 
cular glands and ſmall veſſels, will pierce into and 
open them, if the whole be covered with a plaiſter 
of ſome cleaving matter to widen the pores and 
keep off the air: this looſens the skin, lays open 
the mouths of the whole glands, and gives a free 
outlet to the fretting humours, and by the appli- 
cation of proper plaiſters the ſecretion is either con · 
tinued, or a ſtop put to its carreer. Tis impoſ- 
ſible to prevent ſome of the ſharp corpuſcles from 
getting into the blood, which muſt hurt the inner 
glands until they are ſheathed. In the ſame man- 
ner, the glands of the ſtomach and guts, when o- 
pened to 2 great degree, or as it were wounded, 
will iſſue juices againſt a great ſtrength of ſteam 
for a time, and exhibit the effects of a bliſter. - 


Cnae. XXIX. Of ſues, rowels, &c. 
THErsE ſerve to diſcharge groſs matter out of 
the blood, by wide glands or veſſels, cut, kept o- 
pen, and defended from the air: when ſuch mat- 
ter ops up any of the blood · veſſels, the blood dri- 


ven 
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ven thither by the ſteam rebounds, and leaves ſuc- 
ceſſively a craſs addition behind, which ſwells the 
veſſel, ſometimes cuts, or inflames it. 


CHAT. XXX. Of plaiſters and ointments. 


A PLAISTER, of what our author calls cleaving 
matter, keeps off the preſſure of the air from veſ- 
ſels whoſe ends are cut or lacerated, makes way 
for the ſteam, prevents any ſharp corpuſcles iſſu- 
ing out from fretting the ſore, and the juices from 
drying or turning to ſcab, which would ſtop the 
diſcharge: when enough has been evacuated, an- 
other plaiſter is compoſed of corpuſcles more blunt, 
ſmooth and healing. Ointments are various, ac- 
cording to the ſorts of oil or matter mixt up with 


them: in general, they keep the humidity from 
evaporating and the part ſupple. N 


Crap. XXXI. Of ſmeaking or chewing tobacco. 
THis is practiſed to open the greater glands in 
the mouth, and diſcharge by /aliva or ſpittle out of 
the blood too abundant, craſs or ſharp humours : 


but *tis likely the frequent uſe of it weakens the 


ſecretary ducts and glands, perverts the natural 
courſe of the juices, and renders them unfit for their 


proper office. 
CHAP. XXXII. Of fuuff. 


Ir opens the pores of the noſe, and makes the 
glands fecrete; by a fudden ſtop of the ſteam it 


often 
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often cauſes a deep inſpiration, after which the de- 
preſſed diaphragm, by a violent and quick return, 
dilating the lungs and whole thorax, the ſteam 


breaks out with a ſtrong effort, which is called 
ſneezing. | 


Cray. XXXIII. Of altalies, abſorbents, aſftrin- + 
gents, fweetners, opiates, &c. | 

Many of this claſs of medicines + conſtringe the 
glands in the ſtomach, &c. and entangle or over- 
load the ſteam ſo that it cannot move; whereby 
- the natural circulation and diſcharges are either 
ſtopt or diminiſhed, which ſtop laſting for any con- 
ſiderable time muſt have very ill conſequences, 
Aſtringents or ſtyptics, ſuch as the Jeſuits bark, 
they ſay, reſtrain an efferveſcence of the blood: 
but it is highly improbable they ſhould reach ſo 
far, becauſe they have a ſtrong tendency to coagu- 


late before they can get any length, and Boerhaave 
bids us be cautious in adminiſtring them, ex conſi- 


+ Why our author has thought proper to rank theſe articles all 
under one claſs, is not eaſy to account for, as their operations are 
fo very different. The learned editors of Mr. Hutchinſon have be- 
ſtowed a note upon this chapter, and it undoubtedly needs more to 
be ſaid to explain and ſupport the doctrine there laid down, As 
the author mentions alkalies, Ec. and talks of their overloading 
the ſte am, my excellent friend is of opinion, he muſt Rand cor- 
reed here; for medicine knows of no alkalies but dry and liquid 
{alts, and abſorbent powders: the former certainly by their heat 
increaſe the circulation, which is attended with a long train of con- 
ſequential effects upon the frame, of which it is ſcarce to be thought 
chat clogging the agents can be any of them. 


1i 
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deratione certi experimenti, quo ſcimus auſtera in 
primas vias nimis, in interiores difficulter agere ; he 
might have ſaid without heſitation, that their ope- 
ration is entirely confined to the prime vie, as it 
is well known their virtue ceaſes upon the leaſt 


Purging. 
Cnae. XXX IV, Conjectures about the uſe of bitters. 


THe greateſt uſe we make of bitters, is, to pre- 
vent fluids. from turning acid by long keeping and 
change ol icaſons, as ſalt preſerves fleſh uncorrupt 
and fit for nouriſhment. Since the juices ſecreted 
in the gall-bladder, and ſome of thoſe in the glands of 
the ſtomach, are extremely bitter, it ſhould be care- 
fully inquired what effect they have in fermentati- 
on; whether they keep fluids thin, and ſo divide 
the acid corpuſcles that they cannot unite or pre- 
Cipitate, or how they hinder the juices and excre- 
ments from turning ſharp or four. All ſorts of 
bitters ſeem to be very ſmall and penetrating ; when 
taken naked into the ſtomach, they heighten and 
thin the ſteam, and perhaps irritate the glands ; 
and if che pancreas and gall evacuate their juices 
only into the guts, tis probable their chief pur- 
poſe is to repreſs acidity in the excrements during 
their long fermentation. _ 


Cray. XXXV. Compariſon of the effects of vola- 
tile and fixt or ſea ſalts. 


ALL vegetable matter contains active volatile 
ſalts and ſpirits, which affect the palate and noſe 
with 
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with various quick ſenſations; and all freſh water 
contains ſome mineral or vegetable ſalts. All 
creatures live upon vegetables, water, or the fleſh 
of each other, the juices whereof yield little fixed 
ſalt. Man prepares his food by fire, which, tho” 
it evaporates ſome of the volatile ſalts, and the moſt 
part of the volatile juices, yet agitates the remain- 
ing volatile ſalts exceedingly, and makes the meat 
eaſier to diſſolve; and his drink is ſharpened by 
fermentation : ſo that he feeds upon more volatile 
ſalts and ſpirits than any other creature, and beſides 
keeps them in action by the warmth of his food, 
cloaths, houſes, bed, fire, &c. And yet brutes, 
which live upon cold raw plants and ſimple water, 
digeſt better, and evacuate more regularly; the 
volatile ſalts in their food are diſentangled by juſt 
degrees, and do not fly off (as they too frequently 
do from us) before they have done their duty; 
therefore they have no uſe for ſea or fixed ſalt to 
blunt and arreſt them, or diminiſh their velocity, 
The uſe of ſea ſalt has lately been diſcarded, and 
phyſicians forbid it in all diſorders ; but we do not 
find people leſs healthy formerly, who uſed it al- 
ways and in large quantities, nor has nature pro- 
vided ſuch immenſe maſſes of it every-where for 
no purpoſe. Fermentation, diſſolution and cor- 
ruption, which volatile ſalts promote in the human 
irame, require to be tempered and regulated by 
the fixedneſs of ſea ſalt, which we ſee, when 
thrown into the fire, loads and reſtrains the light 

112 cor- 
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corpuſcles. If moſt of our diſorders ariſe from the 
excels or violent actlon of volatile ſalts, ſure the 


fixt ſort, which bears down and diſcharges them, 
is more needed in proportion. 


CHAP. XXXVI. Of the * of eating freſh 
fruits, & 

Tax. various ſeaſons of the year, and different 
latitudes or climates, point out the particular uſes 
of plants or vegetables. Gentle heat raiſes light 
corpuſcles, and forms: them into tender bloſſoms ; 
the heat of ſummer brings fruits and herbs to their 
full ſize, replete with cold and heavy juices ; as the 
heat declines, theſe begin to ferment and ripen ; 
when pulled, part of them will keep, and others 
may be preſerved for ſome time wrapt in fixt ſalts. 
Children, and people whoſe bodies are hot and un- 
eaſy, delight in covling fruits; and indeed, when 
the ſcaſon turns ſuddenly ſultry hot, and the body 
is expanded. with ſteam and volatile ſalts, alloys 
are abſolutely neceſſary. But. quick tranſitions 
and exceſs are equally dangerous; the body ſhould 


not be ſuffered to cool haſtily, nor too. much of the 


groſs vegetable juice be hurried by the ſteam into 
the blood. New-gathered fruit or green herbs are 
capable of a ſort of ferment which raiſes groſs 
ſteam, and if indifcreetly taken produce obſtruc- 
tions, ſurſeits, fevers, fluxes, &c. but nothing can 
be more innocent or nouriſhing in proper quantity 


and in due ſeaſon, When the muſcles and liga- 


ments let the fizam extend the belly out of courſe, 
it 


: 
N 
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it is a ſign of weakneſs, and the food ſhould be 
changed; nor does there ſeem a fafer method to a- 
bate the ſharp ſteam, promote evacuation down= 
wards, ſecrete the juices, and contract the ſtomaeh. 
than by eating moderately of freſh fruit and herbs 
about an hour  befars dinner. When the ſtomach 
is kept extended with hot ſtrong things, and the 
blood filled with ſharp juices, vomiting ans purg- 
ing ſignify little, but do as much hurt as god, nay 
even faſting will not bring them to temper: no- 
thing will ſufficiently change the depraved conſti- 
tution but a conſtant cool diet. 


Cray. XXXVII. Canclu/ron. 


Ir is obvious from what has been ſaid, that all 
diſeaſes are ſo many efforts of the agents to diſen- 
gage themſelves z that the body is ſo ſurpriſingly 
framed and qualified, that no diſorder can befal us 
but the agents conſpire to remedy it; and that no- 
thing haſtens our death but violence done to them, 
and a perverſe habit of abuſing ourſelves, or truſt. 
ing to the arbitrary preſcriptions of thoſe who 
know nothing of the agents, or of that innate heat 


to which the illuſtrious Harvey july aſcribed the 
circulation of the blood.“ 


* The following notes, referring to this abſtract, tame tos late ta 
the printer's hand to be inſert in their proper places, but are too mates 
rial to be omitted. 

In Cy ay. III.] It is hard to diſcover our cuther s intention in 

cveral parts of this treatiſe, It may be queſtioned, whether his 
looſencls and obſcurity in ſeveral paſſages was not out of deſign, 
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that as little of his own philoſophy, or at leaſt as little of any ſy 
ſtematic view of it, might appear as poſſible, He certainly could 
have ſpoke more determinately in many things; for example, in 
his gueſſing at the cauſe of the airs elaſticity, his definition of cold, 
Sc. where he could have been at no loſs to determine more exacx- 
ly, and to have expreſſed himſelf with greater propriety as to both. 

In ChAr. V. I Tho' there are undeniable proofs of the exiſt- 
ence of ſteam in the body, and of the tendency of all the proper 


Aids in the body to diſſipate and act in form of ſteam, wherever 


they have acceſs in their natural degree of heat, and tho” that 
ought moſt neceſſarily to be conſidered in forming a juſt idea of the 
animal mutations, ſecretions, circulations aud functions; yet there 
are ſome ſtrong obſections to the length the ingenious author car- 
ries the action of ſteam in its proper form from the primm via in- 
to the blood: ſuch as, the inconceivable tenuity and multiplicity 
of the lacteals, with their numerous inoſculations; the vaſt num- 
ber of glands af the firſt and ſecond order they terminate in, and 
prove excietories from again, before they arrive at the lacteal ſac 
and duct, quite analogous to the order of the circulation and ſecre- 
tion of fluids-in other parts of the body: fo that it is difficult to 
conceive how theſe volatile particles, which muſt be ſeveral times 
collected and condenſed, and mixed with other animal fluids, in 


their paſſage through the glands of the firſt and ſecond order, how, 


1 fay, they ſhould al vays retain the form and force of team in the 
fame manner as if they run in ſtraight ſmall pipes into the com- 
mon fac, and from thence into the blood, as a funnel of team 
mixing with the blood in the left ſubclavian vein, and thence for- 
ward driving it on with the force of ſteam the lengtli of the fineſt. 
and remoteſt ramifications of the arte ries. 

In Cray. VI.] The ingenious Dr. Filſon, in his admirable 
treatiſe de luce, has ſummed up the cauſes of the circulation under 
theſe ſeveral heads. 1. The pulſations of the heart, the force of 
which we are certain extends as far as we can diſcover the vibra- 
tions of the arteries. 2. The perſpiration from the ſurface of the 
body and lungs, which drains off the materia perſpirabilis, and ſo, 


to ſpeak mechanically, ſucks forward the fluids behind, 3. The 


external preſſure of the air, which ſqueezes forward what cannat 
eſcape by perſpiration, into the returning veins. 4. The empty=- 
ing 


| 
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ing of the chyle duct into the left ſubclavian vein, and of the me- 
ſeraic veins into the hepatic: theſe moſt certainly give an additi- 
onal force to the circulation, as they owe the origin of their force 
immediately to that principle which prepares the aliments, and 
firſt drives them into the circulating, fluids. 5. The inanitions of 
the heart, from which the venous circulation derives-a new force 
by the ſame law that all bodies preſs toward a vacuum. 6. The 
quantity of innate heat in the animal fluids, in a regular propor- 
tion to which all the above cauſes at more briskly, or more lan- 
guidly. 

In Cxae, VIII. ] As a ſupplement to our author upon this ar- 
ticle, take the account of the nervous fluid, given in the treatiſe al- 
ready cited, to this purpoſe; The beginning of all motion is aſ- 
ſuredly in the brain, which, with its continuation the medu/la ſpi- 
ralis, is obſerved by anatomiſts to exiſt before any of the other parts 
of the body, nay before the punctum ſaliens or one drop of blood is 
formed. All the future parts of the embryo derive their motion 
and force primarily by the ſtream of pure ſpirits from the nerves, 
and it is extremely probable 'the firſt rudiments of the ſolids are 
propagated from the nervous fibrillæ, which are ſpread or branch- 
ed out to every part of the animal frame. Hence as the blood 
flowing from the heart nouriſhes the whole body, ſo the brain is 
the perpetual ſource of that fine fluid which diffuſes light, life and 
ſenſe. And tho' it may be true, that theſe ſubtile ſpirits are ſe- 
creted afterwards from the blood into the brain, yet the nerves re- 
ceive no more this way than what they firſt communicated to the 
heart. The doctor proves that theſe ſpirits, from their inſtantane- 
ous motion, gentle and eafy action, exact correſpondence with that 
which ſtrikes the retina in viſion, and from the ſhocks of the elec- 
trical aura, can be no other than the very ſubſtance of light, which 
receives impreſſions from withont, and is arreſted for that purpoſe 
by the intervention of a certain ſoft inert mucus ſpread over the 
extremities of the nerves. 
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GLoxy or GRaviTtyY, the mechanical 
or ſecond part. 


LORY is the name of that agent which 
rules in chief in the material world, and ex- 


cites all the ideas conveyed to us by the fenſes, 
which, like ſo many centinels, watch and bring in 


intelligence of all thoſe variations in matter which 
the frame of our body requires us to attend to; ſo 
the perceptions which affect us muſt» are large 


and diſtinct, while thoſe objects which we are leaſt 
connected with are ſeen under ſmalles angles, and 


make the fainteſt impreſſions. *T 1s neceflzry, that 
the agent which ſupports and moves every thing 
mould be every-Where; and yet that itfelf ſhould 
be imperceptible or inviſible, otherways our at- 
tention would be taken up in admiring it beyond 
meaſure, and diverted from our immediate com- 
merce with that kindred maſs which ſupplies our 
frame with fubſtance and nouriſhment. Hence, 
that ſubtile fluid which pervades all things, and 
leaves no vacuum + in nature, eſcapes our view, 


+ By a plenum, or no vacuum, muſt be underſtood all the atoms 
of matter being in contact with one another; fo that to iutro= 
duce cne atom more muſt require mere room than the i lem of 
matter without it occupies, 3 
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and gives us no diſtinct ideas of its greater operati- 
ons, in moving this globe, and laying a ſtreſs upon 
every particle of matter. However, beſides that 
it is diſtinctly revealed and deſcribed, its exiſtence 
and properties can be demonſtrated from its ef- 
fects, in the different degrees of coheſion, weight, 
and fo reſiſtance which it communicates to the a- 
toms of other bodies, 

It appears from ſcripture and obſervation, that 
the univerſal ſyſtem of the heavens and the earth 
conſiſts of an immenſe, tho' determinate number 
of units or corpuſcles, perfectly ſolid, indiviſible, 
paſſive; only, when put in motion, they are liable 
to external accidents, ſo as to reſt upon, rub a- 
gainſt, reſiſt, adhere to, or change places with 
one another. Thoſe which are ſo formed as to 
cohere in certain large maſſes, are ſolids; thoſe of 
another form, which ſeldom adhere but in ſmaller 
maſſes or grains, are fluids; and thoſe diſperſed in 
them, which when collected ſerve to form veget- 
ables and animals, are of a third and mixt kind. 
Any particles of matter ſo minute as eaſily to lodge 
in, or paſs through the interſtices or pores of our 
own or other bodies, cannot be perceived, and 
therefore ſome have thought proper to term the 
ſpace they occupy a vacuum: but theſe corpuſcles 
when collected into maſſes may even become palp- 


It may be a queſtion, whether adamab, vegetable animal ſub- 
ſtance and mould, be a diſtinct ſpecies of atoms, or only a different 
modiſcatioa of the particles which atoms compoſe. 


able, 
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able, or when in extreme motion, ſo as to impinge 
and ſtrike forcibly on all ſides, they cannot fail to 
be perceived in a very ſenſible manner. Thus it 
is with reſpect to air and fire: and the exiſtence 
of theſe units is further proved from the power of 
one ſpecies of them, put in motion, to pervade the 
pores of the hardeſt metal, and to diſſolve its parts. 
*T is evident from the effects, tho' we cannot di- 
rectly perceive the units themſelves, that each ſort 
muſt be of a particular figure and dimenſion, ſo as 
to be more or leſs liable to the accidents above- 
mentioned, and that no force, friction or colliſion 
can deprive any one of them of its original ſize 
and form. As matter cannot act upon matter, or 
preſerve that motion impreſſed upon it at firſt, but 
by contact in all its parts, the univerſe muſt be, as 
the S. S. have expreſſed it, abſolutely full, and li- 
mited within certain bounds. 

The atoms which compoſe the heavens, THE 
Names, and are alternately formed into fire, light 
and ſpirit, are all of the ſame ſubſtance, figure and 
ſize; and, being of the ſmalleſt kind, are leaſt cap- 
able of cleaving together or concreting. But it 
appears, that, when in ſlow motion and great com- 
preſſure, they are formed into ſmall maſſes or 
grains, which, becauſe maſſes of one ſpecies of a- 
toms cannot have pores to admit other atoms of 
the ſame ſpecies, muſt be conſidered as ſolids, al- 
though, when looſe or fluid, they change places 
with incredible celerity. Ihe ſame atoms, in the 


action 
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action of fire, can ſplit the grains of thoſe which 
adhere, and ſend them out ſo ſplit in ſtreams of 
light. Light has a capacity of pervading the pores 
of ſolids and fluids compoſed of the other different 
ſorts of atoms, and ſo acting upon them in all di- 
rections. At a great diſtance from the central 
fire, they are again compoſed into grains of ſpirit, 
ſo large as to be incapable of entering the pores of 
other ſolids or fluids, conſequently reach over the 
pores and preſs upon the whole ſurface, and thus 
keep the body in its natural ſtate, By theſe de- 
grees of mechanical motion in the celeſtial matter, 
given to it by the ALEIM, an expanſion was pro- 
duced, which ſeparated the waters, and formed the 
earth into a dry firm convexity for man to. dwell 
upon. 

Thus, we ſuppoſe the mechaniſm eſtabliſhed in 
the heavens to conſiſt in an orb of fire at the ſun, 
dividing and melting down the ſpirit driven inwards 
by the light, which ruſhes out in a contrary direc- 
tion; that this oppoſite motion, whereby the atoms 
of light and ſpirit preſs each other forward and fide- 
ways, forms an expanſion ; and that the whole 
is ſo contrived as to be a regular perpetual motion, 
The matter of all other ſolids and fluids is inactive, 
and ſubje& to the Names; which Names were 
appointed the rulers in the univerſe, and repreſen- 


+ Expanſion means no more than an univerſal lateral preſſure, 
derived from the reſiſtance the groſs air and light meet with from 
each other in their direct courſe in and out from the ſun. 
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tatives of JEHovan ALEIM in their eſſential 
powers and operations, tho” the light acts in chief 
here, or is the principal agent with reſpect to our 
earth. Spirit is the ſame, whether irradiating 
from the circumference, mixed in our atmoſphere, 
in that motion we call wind, or puſhing againſt 
thoſe bodies whoſe interſtices are /o cloſe that pry 
ſpirit cannot come in between them. So of m light, 
whether irradiating from the ſolar fire, in that con- 
dition which gives the ſenſe of ſeeing, when it per- 
vades the pores of ſolid bodies in a ſtraight line, 
as through glaſs, diamonds, &ec. or moving through 
the oblique paſſages between other ſolids without 
giving that ſenſation to the eyes. As the ſpirit is 
the inſtrument of impulſet, and preſſes upon ſur- 
faces in proportion to its denſity or the ſize of its 
grains; ſo wherever it cannot come the light 
reaches, and whatever it cannot do the light per- 
forms, and nothing can exclude light but the very 
ſubſtance of an atom. Hence it is, that no part 
of this triple fluid can be ſeparated from the reſt of 
its own ſpecies. : 

In the formation of the earth, which was firſt a 
watry chaos in the form of a hollow ſphere, the 
cavity filled with denſe air and the convexity ſur- 
rounded with thick darkneſs as a ſwadling-band, the 


+ Spirit is the primary, but not the only cauſe of impulſe ; it 
preſſes upon the porous parts of the ſurfaces of bodies, but the 
light, tho' it pervades tae interſtices, preſſes and puſhes the ſolid 
parts of bodies, 


ſpirit 
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ſpirit put in motion preſſed it equally on all its fa- 
ces, ſo that the waters could neither deſcend nor a- 
ſcend until there was light, which pierced into the 
«pores of the maſs, made an expanſion, and there- 
by ſeparated the heterogeneous parts , forming the 
groſſer matter into an hard ſhell or cruſt in the 
midſt of the waters; and the ſame expanſive force 
continued, inward and outward, crackt the ſnell, 
united the airs, and made way for the. waters to be 
gathered to one place. By this action of the light, 
the atoms of earth were digeſted into the ſeveral 
ſtrata it now conſiſts of; the larger ſort of atoms 
would of courſe, as giving more reſiſtance and fo 
more forcibly driven, be ſunk deep into the ſhell, 
while thoſe of a leſs ſize and fitter to yield would 
lye upmoſt, and form beds of chalk, clay, coal, &c. 
At the ſame time, the mixture of light and ſpirit 
brought up out of the void, by the greater force of 
the circumambient mixture thruſting down the 
waters, would carry along with it a number of fluid 
or dry atoms, which afterwards hovered round the 
earth, the largeſt being always neareſt the ſurface, 


and gradually ſmaller and ſmaller to the verge of 
its atmoſphere, 


+ A friend ſuggeſts, that tis more proper to ſuppoſe, the beds of 
the atoms of homogeneous matter were, by divine wiſdom, placed 
in proximity; for if the expanſion was equal outward and in- 
ward, it cannot be ſuppoſed atoms of the largeſt ſize would deſcend, 


the reſiſtance being as much againſt their deſcending as in favour 
of it, 
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THE NAMEs then are a ſelf- moving machine, 
and there is no other. Wind- engines are moved 
by the ſpirit, water- engines by the force of water 
under the ſpirit's preſſure, ſteam- engines by light 
and ſpirit acting on the vapour contrary ways, and 
in the ſame manner life, ſtrength and mechaniſm 
are imparted to animals. This ſubtile agent is ſo 
adapted, by its different degrees of fluidity or con- 
cretion, as to fit and fill every kind of interſtice; 
every corpuſcle of paſſive matter is ſurrounded by 
its ſubſtance, and it is truly ſaid of light, there is 
not any thing hid from its HH heat, or effects in 
motion: ſo juſt is that of the ſon of Sirach, Eccleſ. 
XXXiii, 15. In all the works of the Moſt High, 
<« you fee always two and two, one againſt the o- 
<« ther.” By the greater expanſion of light with 
Auids, than the outward compreſſion of the ſpirit, 
plants and animals ſwell to their due ſize, have 
their nouriſhment circulated, and propagate their 
kind. For this, theſe two were worſhipped by the 
heathens; which induced JeHovan ALEIM to 
reveal their properties very minutely, and to re- 
claim their powers, more eſpecially as light, the 
material glory, by its reſpective offices in the na- 
tural world, was an exhibition of CHRIST's glo- 
rious operations in the ſpiritual ſyſtem. 

Here Mr. Hutchinſon lays a train of experiments 
before the reader, whereby he proves that the light 
has a vaſt force when ſeparated from the ſpirit, 
and that it acts where the ſpirit cannot enter; par- 

ticularly 
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ticularly he deſcribes at length the fire-engine, 
which was firſt put in practice by an acquaintance 


of the author, who frequently conſulted him upon 
the powers concerned in it. 


Seeing and Colours. 


A Ray of light is a very ſmall pillar of this fluid, 
iſſuing directly outward from the ſun, till ſome- 
thing interrupt it. In proportion to the ſolidity, 
or to the form of the pores, of that which inter- 
rupts, part of the light paſſes through, part of it re- 
bounds and changes its courſe; allowing always 
for the inclination of the ſurface it falls upon, and 
for the refraction which it ſuffers by paſſing through 
and ſtriking againſt the corpuſcles of a different 
medium. The reflexion is ſtrongeſt from a ſmooth 
or poliſh'd ſurface; becauſe when the ſurface is 
angular, the line of rebound makes a right angle 
with the fide of the angle which it ſtrikes, and fa 
the light is thrown off obliquely. All light from 
the ſun, a candle, &c. puſhes in a ſphere from the 
centre, and is reflected from every point of the ſur- 
face which obſtructs its progreſs. If the light fall 
perpendicular, and all paſs through, you cannot 
ſee the ſurface: in proportion to what paſſes, and 
to what is reflected, the different ſurfaces appear 
coloured. If the body be of different thickneſſes, it 
will appear of different colours; ſo plates of glaſs 
change colour by being viewed ſeparate, or one be- 
hind another. Where the motion of light is brisk 
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or fiery, the ſurfaces ſeem near red, and in leſs de- 
gree approaching to white. The eye perceives 
the body at an angle, the legs whereof are extend- 
ed to the outſides of the body: ſo the medium of 
viſion is a triangle or cone of light. 

Thus the rebounds of this ſubtile fluid, agitated 
from the object to the eye, give the ſenſe of ſeeing: 
and if ſound can be conveyed out of a glaſs veſlet 
void of air, nay even full of air, and hermetically 
ſealed ſo as air cannot paſs through its ſides, it is 
the vibrating motion of this fluid alſo which ſtrikes 
our ear, and communicates ſenſation to the audi- 
tory nerve. As ſecing is cauſed by the action of 
light, ſo the preſſure of it is ſtrongeſt and the ob- 
ject moſt vivid, where it is moſt active: but when 
the preſſure is too ſtrong, the eye ſuffers pain. 
Where the action is weak, objects ſeem near: and 
if ſtrong, they appear at a diſtance. One cannot 
{ee an object in a crooked line; becauſe as the re- 
flexion is ſtraight forward, what reaches the eye 
out of that line comes from another reflexion, and 


repreſents another body. 


Reflexion of light. 


Tx rays of this fluid from the ſun are repulſed 
or reſlected, from the plane they ſtrike upon, in 
ſuppoſed ſtraight lines; which reflexion, in a clear 
hot day, may rebound to other ſolid. bodies ſeveral 
times; and this agitation augments conſiderably 
the force in the lucid ſtream, - Where the irradia- 
uon 
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tion is direct, with few reflexions, the air is ſedate 
and cool, If the rays be reflected or turned back 
in the ſame line they came, their force is almoſt 
doubled: they receive a lateral outward direction 
from the atmoſphere, which is apparently greater 
in the evening. The light which preſſes through a 
hole moves quickeſt in the centre, and weaklier 
near the ſides, whereby it exhibits divers colours: 
this diverted Sir [/aac exceſſively. Motion is not 
eſſential to matter, nor can matter move further 
than the force which impells it continues: fo viſ- 
idle light, which is driven out in connected lines, 
like rows of bullets in a barrel, ceaſes in a moment 
on that fide of the interpoſing body where the bro- 
ken part of the line is; in ſcripture, h the 
ſvadow or image of death. 

The part of this fluid at the ſ un, or in violent 
motion, is fire; at ſome diſtance, heat; further 
of, warmth ; next, light, which grows fainter as 
the motion begins to ceaſe or is interrupted ;. where 
its action is leaſt, darkneſs and cold; at the great- 
eſt diſtance from the fire, it is wholly inactive and 
congealed : and thus the ſun is not only the eye af 
the world, but alſo the furnace where all things 
are prepared. If bodies have no inherent inclina- 
tion to motion or reſt, but as they are directed by 
the motion of this fluid, it may move them as ea- 
fily as ſo many feathers, or move as it would dv 
viithout them: by its preſſure they are ſeparated, 
dach to its proper place, according to the ſize or 
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figure of their corpuſcles. The motion of the ain 
becomes more violent near the ſun or fire, in pro- 
portion to the ſtraitening of an angle at the centre, 
as the fame quantity moves through the ſtraiteſt 


part of the angle in the fame time as it moves 


through the wideſt part. Nothing larger than u- 
nits of light could ſucceſſively drive them out from 
the ſun hither; and nothing larger tian themſelves 
| behind could drive theſe units, or ſmall maſſes os 
æther, into the pores of bodies with ſuch force. 
The proof of the whole depends upon what, 
tho* hitherto overlooked, admits of ocular de- 
monſtration, v1z. that the groſſer parts of the fluid 
move towards the ſun, and the ſmaller recede-:. 
even the light of a candle goes off in this manner, 


and the rotation is preſerved by the grains of air 


Puſhing in and gradually rarefying as they draw 
nearer the focus. This is a ſmall picture of the ne- 
ver- ceaſing motion in the heavens, where the ac- 
tion of fire is ſupported by dividing and expelling 
the fuel, which re- unites and falls down into it 
again: and yet that mechaniſm is certainly con- 
fined to a certain circumference, if there be any 
æther which the ſolar irradiation cannot reach. 
Perhaps the fixt ſtars are ſet at ſo great a diſtance, 
to return the light, in order thereby to prevent a 
ſtagnation of the groſſer æther, and to alt it in. 
finding its way in ward. 


Fire. 
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| Fire. 

Tr1s fluid, ſufficiently agitated, can per ſe di- 
vide the corpuſcles of any ſolid body, without 
puſhing the body forward; but does not impell or 
drive any thing here, without the aſſiſtance of air, 
water, or ſome groſſer fluid. If its atoms, like ſo 
many ſpikes or wedges, can be driven with force 
enough to ſplit aſunder the atoms of a diamond, 
muſt not the atoms of fire be as hard as thoſe of a 
diamond, or that compreſſure which keeps the 
diamond ſolid be taken off? ſurely both; for in 
fire, where the ſpirit is melted as it comes in, and 
the vibrations are ſo quick in every direction, the 
preſſure of the ſpirit muſt be leſſened or removed. 
Fire obſtructed by or expanding water has a pro- 
digious force. A fmall quantity of water poured 
upon burning coals or other fuel, expands and 
burſts the fuel by the repulſion of the corpulcles of 
fire, makes more ſurfaces, and ſo renders it fitter 
to be acted upon. The rays of light or fire which 
reach hither, and have ſuch terrible effects, make 
little or no percuſſion in the open air. It is this 
fluid which pervades the earth, raiſes vapours, &c. 
The corpuſcles of it, intermixed with thoſe of o- 
ther bodies on the dark ſide of our globe, remain 
entangled and clogged, until that hemiſphere be 
turned again toward the ſolar irradiation, which 


divides, agitates and rarches them; and fo alter- 
nately. 


When 
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When and where fire is moſt needed, it acts 
moſt violently, as in the night-time, in froſty 
weather or cold climates : the adjacent maſſes of 
air are ſo united as to confine the corpuſcles of 
fire to a narrower compaſs, whereby the expanſion 
or ſtruggle is increaſed: but when the mid-day or 
ſummer irradiation thins the air ſo as to deprive the 
focus of that denſe cover which both preſſes upon 
and feeds it, the fire at once loſes its union, lan- 
guiſhes and-dies. Our ſmall fires are ſheltered in 
the interſtices of the fuel from too great a quantity 
of air, which would oppreſs and extinguiſh them, 
until the ferment be communicated to other ſmall 
æther, or more fire be injected, whereby the ac- 
tion is continued for ſome time; and this opera- 
tion divides the parts of what we call fuel acci- 
dentally, or drives it off by the vent in pillars of 
ſmoke. When the fire is included in a place where 
no more air is admitted than the fire can divide, a 
thin vacuum is formed, and the air puthes in with 
vehemence: if there is not acceſs for a ſufficient 
quantity of air, the vacuum is {till thinner, and the 
air acquires greater force in making its way into 
the aperture. The fluid parts of fuel are eaſily 
driven up in groſs flame; and it may be no bad 
way to prove the fineneſs of ſpirits, or the purity 
of oil, by the difference of time in conſuming or 
evaporating them ſeparately. The heavieſt melt- 
ed metals burn and preſs out fire with the greateſt 
vigour; but, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of their 
interſtices, the action does not continue long. 

HINTS 
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HINTS zen PHilLos0PHICAL 


SUBJECTS, tending to illuſtrate and 
coxfirm Moſes's Principia. 


A MBITION and ſelf-ſufficiency led men to 
be inventors of ſyſtems: and the heathens, 

who had no revelation to guide them, except by 
corrupted tradition, were in ſome meaſure to be 
excuſed. But of thoſe who have been favoured 


with the inſpired writings, *tis ſtrange that not 


one has been willing to owe his philoſophy to Mo- 
ſes, tho' no progreſs can be made in the moſt va- 
luable part of the knowledge of nature without un- 
derſtanding and acquieſcing in his deſcriptions, 
In this our author preſumed to be ſingular, and 
laid hold of the happy opportunity of being in- 
ſtructed at the feet of the divine prophet; by 
whoſe guidance he has been enabled to point out 
the footſteps of real nature, and to lay down prin- 
ciples for reſolving all its ſubtile operations. From 
the various irreconcilable accounts and diſputes 
about the motions in the univerſe, wherein the 
philoſophers have introduced fo many myſteries 
that they have left none for religion, many well- 
meaning people conclude, that theſe actions are 
too great to be performed by properties in matter 
or material means, and therefore think they do beſt 
to aſcribe them to the immediate preſence and 
power of God, without conſidering for what end 

the 
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the creation, formation and laws of the material 
ſyſtem were revealed, viz. to give us clear and di- 
ſtinct ideas of the inviſible things of God by ana- 
logy, according to Rom. i. 20. 

There lyes a compreliure upon every unit or 
part of matter, which can only be perceived when 
the maſſes compoſing that fluid called the firma- 
ment are ſmaller on one fide than the other, and 
in proportion as this difference increaſes it comes 
more under our ſenſes : fo the external preſſure of 
the air appears to be immenſely great, compared 
with the reſiſtance of thoſe particles which can 
pervade the pores of copper or glaſs veſſels, pumps, 
Sc. Wherever there is a difference of fluidity 
in this fluid, the preſſure tends thither ; the degree 
of preſſure is according to that difference, and in 
the ſame proportion as the ſubtiler part recedes in 
the oppoſite direction. The circumſtances of the 
body which comes between, or obſtructs the free 
action of the firmament, are however to be con- 
ſidered, as its dimenſion, the largeneſs of its units 
or the ſtraitneſs of its pores; and the preſſure di- 
miniſhes from the ſurface of the body outwards, 
and within towards the centre, in ſome proporti- 
on to the diſtance either way. Theſe puſhes of 
the maſſes of air or ſpirit among the looſer parts 
in light, and towards thoſe which are looſeſt and 
in the greateſt action or fire, will, when duly at- 
tended to, account for what they call gravity, la- 
teral preſſure, elaſticity, and for every ſpecies of 

me- 
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mechanical motion. Nor does this motion require 
any other vacuum than that which is leſs than the 
leaſt atom of light can fill, which is abſolutely in- 
conceivable. 

When there is nothing in a veſſel but that fluid 
they cali vacuum, and the outſide is compreſſed by 
a fluid whoſe parts are groſſer, if the ſides yield, 
the thin fluid flies out at the pores of the veſſel; 
but if the veſſel can ſtand the compreſſure, and 
you make a hole in it ſufficient to admit the parts 
of ſpirit, they ruſh in with great force, and the 
ſmaller parts eſcape at the pores. Water poured 
upon wedges of dry'd wood, fixt in holes of huge 

blocks of ſtone, will, by the conſtant preſſure of 
the firmament, expand the wedge and ſplit the 
block: ſo pouring water upon a dry rope makes 
it broader and ſhorter, and by being repeated en- 
ables it to raiſe great weights. Before the uſe of 
gun-powder, they burſt rocks aſunder, by firſt 
heating them to make a vacuum in the interſtices, 
and then pouring on water or vinegar, the parts 
whereof were driven in like wedges by the exter- 
nal air. Thus the parts of ſalts, in groſs fluids, 
are forced between the corpuſcles of metals, and 
_ diſſolve th&m. An innumerable ſeries of actions 

are performed by the ſame laws. So in projec- 
tion, a ſolid moved with great velocity puſhes a- 
gainſt the æther, and attempts to leave a vacurm 
behind; thither the light before recedes; the ſpirit 

before files off to each ſide, while that behind 


puſhes 
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puſhes after, takes _ m Nen the * 
Auer it forward. 

Tho' the parts of a bunu candle are puſhed 
out and waſted by the action of the æther, that is 
but accidental, and thoꝰ they are mixed with, they 
cannot be the light itſelf; for this is formed from 
the ſpirit preſſed in and divided, which receding 
from the fire carries along and diſſipates the cor- 
puſcles of tallow. A common experiment ſnews, 
that light is not made by the parts of fuel, but of 
ſmall æther; for when the air is extracted out of 
a veſſel of clear glaſs, and only the ſmall æther re- 
mains or can enter, if the glaſs be rubbed with 
one's hand in the dark, the ſubtile parts without 
are agitated, ruſh thro* the pores, move thoſe with - 
in, and fo produce flaſhes of light. The quick- 
neſs of fire here is proportioned to the fitneſs of the 
fuel it acts in; is heightened by the contrivance, 
diſpoſition, or mixture of the fuel; and is perhaps 
aſſiſted in dividing the parts of the fuel, by the u- 
nits of volatile ſalts, which may be puſhed in with 
greater force than thoſe of æther. In the heat of 
the ſun, the action of fire in fuel is weakened for 
want of ſpirit to compreſs and ſupply... 

Elafticity has been the term for an "occult qua- 
lity, when ſome fluids eaſily expand, and when 
ſome bodies bent are made to re- act. It cannot 
ſubſiſt in the units, becauſe they are ſolid and in- 
flexible; therefore it muſt ariſe from the form of 


the bodies, and che intervention of other matter. 
When 
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When ſome parts of the ſurface of a body are di- 
vided, by the ſabtile atoms forced m there, while 
other parts of the ſurface adhere, the body is kept 
bent, until the compreſſion be counteracted or ta- 
ken off by the air, when the ſubtile atoms recede, 
and the figure of the body is reſtored. The fame 
action of ether which makes bodies elaſtic, aug- 
mented to a degree of exceſs, can alfo deſtroy their 
elaſticity; for this quality is not proof againſt fire. 
Gun-powder is a mixture extremely apt to fret 
and divide the parts of air, and when fired it pro- 
jects the ball with prodigious velocity; yet this is 
all tranſacted by the æther forming a ſudden vacu- 
um, pentiup and directed by a long barrel or tube; 
which, by ruſhing out at the openeſt end, gives op- 
portunity to the ſpirit to purſue until the æther 
ſubſides again to an equilibrium. 

As our author is for rejecting all the unmeaning 
terms hitherto uſed by philoſophers, to expreſs 
thoſe powers in nature which they did not under- 
f-and ; ſo he excludes chance or accident, ſo far 
as theſe words are made to denote any thing irre- 
gular in the divine workmanſhip, and inſiſts that 
every phenomenon in the univerſe is the effect of 
infinite wiſdom and deſign. Doubtleſs God, when 
he created the world, had all the accidents of mat- 
ter, and all the actions of men in view, and knevs 
how, when and where every event would take 
place: he could ſo proportion and diſpoſe the parts 
of matter, that not only thoſe things which are ob- 
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viouſly conſtant and regular, but even what ſeems 
to be caſual, as wind, rain, &c. ſhould all hap- 
pen preciſely at the period he deſigned: nay, thoſe 
very accidents, which we regard as done contrary 
to common rules, were each ordained to happen 
Juſt at the juncture when ſuch miracles were ne- 
ceſſary to determine the diſputed power and ſu- 
premacy of IBHOVANH. So his providence muſt 
be one continued act, extending to every point of 
time from the creation to the conſummation of = 
things. MINT i. 

To proceed. G dd to recon- 
cile people with the firmament, by ſhewing at 
large, that it acts in the ſame manner, in moving 
our globe, as it does upon ſmaller bodies; that the 
weight of the earth is nothing, becauſe it hath no 
tendency to any point, nor can conſequently be a- 
ny burden to the carrier: ſo that no more force is 
neceſſary, than to ſqueeze out the light from be- 
tore, and make it ſucceſſively recede behind; and 
the ſpitit, which impells the body, will puſ in a- 
mong the light, and ſo thruſt the orb forward. 
Various circumſtances concur to effectuate chis, 
as the column of air interrupted by the moon, 
(which alſo affects the tides) refluxes from the 
ſtars, varying motion of the internal rods: Wa too 
copious to inſiſt on at preſent. | 


La! 


Units of ether. 


Convusc rs ſmaller than the pores of any bo- 


dy, muſt be inconceivably minute, and ſuch are 
thoſe 
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thoſe of this fluid: maſſes or air cannot however 
pervide'metal or glaſs, nor ſcarce any fluid; they 
reſiſt groſs fluids from entering where they arc. 
W hen violently agitated, the friction among them - 
ſelves divides thoſe which are united; and yet the 
ſpace they occupy is neither inereaſed nor dimi- 
niſhed by any degrees of their expanſion. The 
whole univerſe, to the utmoſt circumference, is 


replete with this fluid; ſo that it muſt be infinite- 


ly more in quantity than all other forts of matter 
within our knowledge; and fo is really ommpre- 
ſent, and in ſober ſeriouſneſs abhors a vacrerm. It 
is ſaid, air in a receiver can be compreſſed into 
leſs bounds than it took up in the atmoſphere z 
ede, this proves only that its maſſes in their natu- 
ral ſtate are mixt with a finer fluid, which by force 
can be preſſed out for a time, but when let looſe 
it flies open like a ſpring to embrace its ſubtile 
friend. The air is framed to enforce the com- 


preſſure of the. ther within bodies, eſpecially of 


animals, which are ſo porous that the fluid would 
otherways run through them; therefore the inter- 


nal gravity of æther is maintained by the air's 


preſſure without. Whether air be only æther or 
light congealed, may be proved thus: incloſe air 


within a ſphere or ſhell of ductile metal, and make 


it exceſſive hot by hammering or other ways; if the 
air rarefy and paſs the pores, ſo that the ſhell may 


be beaten together without burſting, then are air 


and light undoubtedly of the ſame ſubſtance with 
fire, 
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Hx ſays, that where vapours from the earth or 
ſea are denſer than the nei ighbouring air, they prefs 
Uither, and produce that motion we call wind. 
Near the line, the vapours being raiſed by the ſun 
in the day-time, more at ſea, the breezes come 
from thence and refreſh the land; and the ſame 
vapours, with thoſe raiſed out of the land by night, 
flow towards the fea.” When the fun 1 is near the 
line; the vapours generally follow the rareficition.. 
Winds are not ſo conſtant in our climates, being. 
hindered or directed by mountains, ſeas, the light's 
obliquity, Sc. They take their qualities from the 
matter they come out of, or over, as 10577 moun- 
tains, hot ſand or mineral ſtreams, < Sc 


Places er veſſel; filled with groſs air, ab its, 


on Vapours. 


AFTER filling a veſſel full oft air, heat i * and 
you may pump in more cold. air: if one were to 


pump in hot air perpetually, it would get out at the 
fides. The thinner. fluid without keeps the groſs 


air confined to any place in a ſtate of fluidity and 
fit to expand; if the fluid without grows inactive, 
the air within will ſtorken or freeze. - The new 
ſupplies of air in the ſtomach, guts and veſſels of 
animals, by the preſſure of the æther each oppoſite 
way, make the groſſer fluids and ſteam puſh for- 
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wards and outwards, circulate them, and diſtend 
the veſſels. 0 


Diſſolution of bodies by air, &c. 


IN corroſion, it ĩs neceſſary, that the meniruum 
abound with corpuſcles not too big to get in at 
the pores; nor too ſmall to paſs through them, as 
the beams of light do glaſs; ; that they have a proper 
ſhape, and a competent degree of ſolidity, to diſſo- 
ciate the parts; that they be agile and fit for mo- 
tion, by which, and by the preſſure of the air, Sc. 
they are forced in like wedges or levers. Heat 
aſſiſts, and is ſometimes excited bythe operation. 
A menflruum may be too ſtrong, and diluting helps 
it, If a maſs of ſtone or metal were placed ſo 
near the ſun, that the æther without were as thin 


as the æther within, the units of the maſs would 
fall aſunder. | 


Velocity, or increaſe of force. 


BopiEs acquire velocity by falling towards the 


earth, as the oppoſition abates, and as the pillar of 
incumbent air lengthens. 


Rebounds. 
Tur rebound of a body, whoſe motion is ſtopt 


by a ſolid, is occaftoned by the greater preſſure up- 
on che groſſer maſſes of ther before, than of the 
ſmaller ones behind, which puſhes the body back 


into the wacunm. Ihe foil which wool, or any 
. yielding body, gives to a ball, proceeds from the 
L13 re 
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reſiſtance of the oppoſite- æther acting with the 
breadth of all the parts which are ſtruek. A re- 
coil, when bodies bring along broſſer parts of air 
than are in the ſpaces behind, is the æther puſn- 
ing back in repeated vibbations to er the e- 
9 „ enge 29); . 2 

| Afi. 


| Ov auihor beliewes, if two bodies of ſuppoſe 

nx inches diameter, entirely ſolid, were placed at 
. 2 ſufficient diſtance. from the earth near one ano- 

her, they would, be driven together with a force 
which would; cruſh a diamond of the fame diame- 
ter between them to pouder. And hence it is 

extremely probable, that thoſe maſſes whoſe ſides 
are plain and ſmooth, and whoſe interſtices admit 
leaſt æther, are the. moſt ſuſceptible of adheſion: 

for, to make corpuſcles of matter adhere. when 

they touch, nothing more is neceſſary than that 
their figures be apt to let their edges join cloſe, ſo. 
as the fluid in which they ſwim cannot preſs wich 
mat force within the pores as on tbe e 


Projectiin. 
ThE firing or hand which impells the body. 


guick enough, moves: a pillar of air before, and 
forms a vacancy behind; the ætlier, and air, which 
puſh into the vacancy ſucceſſively, purſue the bo- 
dy, till the motion of the air abate and its impulſe 
downward alter the body's courſe; the recoil of 

the 
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the æther, when ſtruck and driven away, makes 


- fill a new vacancy to move in, . the æther 
ee the body forward. 


5:45 GE} 
© Bodies in vacuo. | 


Tun er e of this ſüdtile Avid can * mov- 
ed by one another at an infinite diſtance, without 
any one moving much more than the length of its 
Own diameter. In its ordinary Rate, it muſt be 
able to divide and ſupport the maſſes of air in a re- 
ceiver, where the preſſure of the outward/air is ta- 
ken off and the fluid can preſs in; for, if it were 
other ways, the groſs parts could never be pumped: 
out of it; Rubbing the ſarface of amber, c. forms. 
Vacuum, and thither ght bodies ſuch as ftraws are 
| preſſed by the om anc tne #therTecedes:thro” their 
7 pores. I 
N 10 — 

Tur ndes of the atmoſphere next the ſun, with. 
the fluids: contained in it, are alternately or pro- 
greſively fermented ;z and'as it is turned from the 
fun, they become in ſome meaſure denſe and inert. 
The fermenting force weakens as the diſtance from 
the ſun, fire, =) increaſes ; ſo: that the ether at 
reſt in the interſtices of a fluid. freezes or congeals 
it, until the action be renewed, which if intenſe 
will burſt the veifel where ieis . Corpuſeles of ſe- 
veral forts are kept fluid forme with one degree, 
me with another of the ſun's action; ſo they 
mult be of different ſizes. Boyle ſays of their form 
2 
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in general, that they ſeem to touch only in ſome 
parts of their ſurface, and to be incontiguous in the 
reſt ; and therefore, by reaſon of their numerous 
pores, they eaſily glide along each other's ſurface, 


Elaſticity. 


THERE muſt be a motion given to ſome agent 
to divert the elaſtic body out of its common figure, 
and a relaxation or counter-force to return it to 
its former poſition, Elaſtic bodies a& as fluids 


do; when preſſed in one Rn they fly to another 
leſs preſſed. 


Compariſons of gravity or the difference of preſſure in 
air, on different things, and in each of their dif- 
ferent poſitions. 


FIRE with air unites, fire without air diſſipates 
matter. As ſoon as the motion of the ſmall ther, 
in its retreat from the fire upwards, or in the di- 
rection it is confined, exceeds the difference of the 
preſſure, the ſmalleſt units recede upwards; as its 
velocity increaſes, it bears up larger; and fo on 
till the gravitating power and the preſſure are in 
equilibria. Beſides ſeveral circumſtantial conſide- 
rations as ſhape, poſition, different ſtate of the a- 
gents, &c. theſe general claſſes occur: 1. Separate 
units of ſeveral ſizes, are each acted upon in ſome 
proportion to their reſpeQive ſize. 2. Maſſes com- 
poſed of units of the ſame ſize, are differently act- 
ed upon in ſome proportion to the number of units 

. 


3 
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in each. 3. Maſſes of the ſame frze, each ſepa- 
rate maſs compoſed of units all of one ſize, but the 
units of one maſs differing in ſize from thoſe of the 
other, are differently a&ed upon in fome proportion 
to the ſize cf the units which compoſe each. 4. 
Maſſes of different ſizes, each compoſed of units 
of the ſame ſize, but the units of one mals differ- 
ing in ſize from thoſe of the other, are differently 
acted upon in ſome proportion to the reſpective 
ſizes of the units, and of the maſſes. 


E plofions ty air, &c. 


Tux corpuſcles of æther or light collected into 
a focus, acting in a ſmall maſs of matter and called 
a ſpark, form a vacuum, which being near gun- 
powder, and puſhed by the circumjacent air.ex- 
cept on the fide next the gun-powder, it drives a- 
gainſt and ſplits aſunder the parts of the combuſt- 
ible mixture, whereupon more æther ruſhes in and 
enlarges the vacuum; then, being rebuffed behind 
by a force greater than. that of the cixcumambient 
air, they fly that way they meet with leaſt reſiſt- 
"ance. If a bullet were thruſt cloſe into a gun not 
far from the muzzle, and the remainder of the bar- 
rel heated, the touch-hole being kept cloſe till it 
were. heated, and then opened, would not the air 
drive out the bullet? Hang a globe in the open at- 
moſphere in a line, and fire powder or do any act 
to thin and divide the air on one ſide, will not the 
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denſer air on the other ſide puſh againſt and move 
the ball? 


Note concerning electricity. 


Tur affirmative of this laſt query is plain from 
the electrical experiments, which all concur to de- 
monſtrate the immenſe power of the aerial fluid, 
There you ſee whatever this agent performs, in 
miniature; by the friction of a globe of glaſs or of 
ſulphur, the maſſes of air ſplit or divided run in a 
ſtream along the gun-barrel, and ſtrike the ſurface 
of any ſolid in its way. Bodies are electrical, or 
non- electrical, according to their texture: ſo me- 
tals, whoſe pores are only filled with fine æther, 
are acted upon by the electrical ſtream, in much 
the ſame manner as light upon the exhauſted re- 
ceiver, which reflects it ſtronglier than the con- 
denſed does; ſo animal bodies have their pores fill- 
ed with the ſame ſubtile fluid, and are prodigiouſ- 
ly ſhocked by the impreſſion, as it immediately af- 
fects the vital principle within them. A ball is 
turned round and goes forward by the ſtream being 
iſſued againſt one hemiſphere of it, while the air 
preſſes on the other and aſſiſts the rotation: after 
ſuch ocular demonſtration, can any ſociety of phi- 
loſophers doubt of the cauſe which makes our ter- 
reſtrial ball perform its ſtated circles ? 


As the hints and conjectures about the cauſe of 
magnetiſm, (which come next) are collected 
from 
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from looſe papers, and conſiſt moſtly of very nice 
and modeſtly propoſed queries, which may afford 
great help to others in their inquiries concerning 
this ſingular phenomenon, I muſt for want of room 
leave them to be further digeſted by thoſe who 
are in purſuit of, and deſire an e de with 
ſuch important truths of nature. 

In che laſt article, of the formation and proper 
ties of the inner globe, there are many curious ob- 
ſervations, which cannot now be particularly con- 
ſidered. What is already done will be a ſufficient 
ſpecimen, and may ſerve to eſtabliſh this great 
truth, viz. that man is equally incapable of becom- 
ing a philoſopher, as he is of being a Chriſtian, with 
out the aſſiſtance of the ſacred records, | 
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hs Tuquiry towards the Omftruftion, De- 

ineution; and Deſcription of the & y- 

' bols of the Syſtem of the World, and of 

_ the fluid Powers, Subſtances," Motions 

and Courſes i in it, which were inter a- 

lia given in writing by God 4 David, | 

and from him to Solomon, wrougot by 

Hiram, and ſet upon two Supporters 
Before the Entry into the firſ? Temple. 


T HE magnificence of Solowor”s temple has in- 
deed been learnedly criticis'd upon, but to 
little purpoſe, ſince none have hitherto extended 
their reſearches into the deſign of its ſeveral parts, 
or what they call its ornaments. Whether this 
material defect be owing to the malice or igno- 
rance of the Cha/dze Fetus, our author's regard for 
the ſacred remains of revelation prompted him to 
ſupply it; and he has ſupported his obſervations 
upon this particular with ſuch a multitude of evi- 
dences, that one is almoſt forced to aſſent to his 
explanation of the grand Z{cbrew orrery. Nor 
ought this to give umbrage to thoſe modern gentle- 
men who aſſume the lucrative title of architects, 


upon 
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upon no earthly foundation but becauſe they have 
got together a few names for columns, chapiters, 
orders and proportions, from ſcripture and ſhat- 
ter'd or ill deſcrib'd antiques, which intereſt leads 
them to apply according to the capricious fancy of 
their rich emplggers, while they know no more of 
the divine myſtery of building, than their brethren, 
the philoſophical architects, do of the powers and 
ſtructure of the two original heavenly columns. 
The ſuperior wiſdom and art of the antients con- 
ſiſted in working after a pattern, (not followingtheir 
own imaginations) in adhering cloſely to the di- 
rections of Him who knew beſt how to diſpoſe of 
and build up the materials which he himſelf creat- 
ed; their deviations from which rendered them at 
laſt ſtupid and inconſiſtent. So our author proceeds 
to prove, that IKIN and BOE were duly propor- 
toned and firong ſupporters (as theſe names import) 
for a large ſpherical exhibition of' the whole of 
what the heathens were ſo infatuated with, erected 


before or under the principal porch; that whoſo- 


ever approached might preſently be inſtructed, that 
the powers in'the natural world, there repreſent- 
ed, belonged ta the ſupreme patron of that temple. 

It is expreſly declared of what theſe were types, 
and that they were not ſet up there without ſuffi- 
cient authority and inſtruction. Hebr. viii. 5. There 
are priefts, who ferve unto the exemplar (or model) 
and ſhadow (ſuch a repreſentation as o the ſhade 
gives of a thing which obſtructs the light) of hea- 
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venly things, of the powers and motions in the airs, 
The admonition to Maſes was, See that thou make 
all things according to the pattern ſhewed thee in the 
mount, Exod, xxv. 40. See 1 Chron. xxviii. 11. 
Then David gave io Solomon his fon Ny the pattern 
of. the porch, &c. verſ. 19. All this, ſaid David, 
Jehouah made me underſtand in writing by his hand 
upon me, even all the warks of this pattern, Tomo, 
plan, form, delineation. be following a pat- 
tern or copy diligently was denominated ppy39, un- 
der/tanding in the workman, and ſo makes part of 
Hiram's character; alſo that he was xaauorvro; a 
worker in r braſs, a metal much uſed by the 
heathens in their emblems and auguries: and this 
man performed all Szlomon's IND: Wark, Vit 
made an exhibition (as directed) of the agency, e- 
nergy and circulation of the Names. 

The ſubſtance, of what we are to underſtand 
from the ſeveral texts, which Mr. Hutchinſon com- 
pares and explains at large, is ſhortly to this pur- 
poſe. There were too columns, or ſupporters, call- 
ed by the ſame name as thoſe of light and cloud in 
the wilderneſs, as they were to repreſent the ſame 
thing, formed of molten braſs, eighteen cubits high 
each, or both taken together five and thirty, be- 
cauſe half a cubit on one ſide at top was made 
concave and fit to receive the under- part of a caſe 
or ſphere, including the moving orbs according to 
their ſeveral courſes and diſtances. As there Was 
a chapiter or ſphere tor the head of each column, 

either 
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either open ſide might ſhew a large hemiſphere, 
and a perſon entering could at once obſerve” the 
whole circle of mechaniſm: the name uſed 5H 
from the various emphatic verſions of it given by 
the ſeptuagint, appears very properly to expreſs 
this whole ſyſtem in general, the ſtrength, circu- 
lar motion and ſtability of the heavens. ' And au- 

thors ſay, that the heathen trophies at the gates of 
their temples were firſt erected in honour of Ręæ and 
Zevs, i. e. ſpirit and light, their grand deities. An- 
other ſynonymous word they render, 2 Chr. iii. 16. 
And euoc¹uet garniſhed the hon ſe (inſide) tbith pre- 
cions tones for glory, to ſne the order of the bright 
orbs and ſters. The whole diameter of this fphere 
was, 1 Kings vii. 16. five cubits, including the con- 
cave retiaculum or net - work, at a cubit diſtance all 
round; ſo two cubits ſubtracted from five, leaves 
three of neat diameter for the groupe of moving 
orbs next the centre, as related 2 Kings xxv. 17. 
which are called p51 rolling figures, as they might 
not only reprefent their contmual rotation but their 
periodical circuit round the ſun. 

The concave extremity of the caſe, 1 Xin. vii. 17. 
to cover the movable ſyſtem, confiſted of nets or che- 
quer-work of braſs, Eg retiacula, (denſe, thick 
ſet; bound together, complicated) an emblem of 
the circumference of the heavens, where the light 
is ſtopt and condenſed into ſpirit, and where the 
ſtars are ſcaled up, kept in equilibrio between the 
frozen air behind and the-power of the light upon 
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their faces; this was repreſented by the my} 
Dyer of charns fixed in the dark place be- 
hind each ſtar, which gave riſe to Hemer's orig 
faſtened to the footſtool of Fove. Seven for each 
chapiter or erown: this number was extremely 
ſignificant in the ſacra both of Fews and Heathens 3 
for they reckoned ſo many ſpheres in our ſyſtem, 
and ſo many diviſions did the machine here prob- 
ably conſiſt of. Upon the chains within the net- 
work, were hung two rows of pomegranates, of 
one hundred each; which fruit, whether choſen fos 
its bright colour or its ſix leaves like the rays of a 
ſtar, yg") ea, was an emblem of the fluxes or ema- 
nations from the fixt ſtars. Jer. lii. 22: Ninety 
fix te a wind, 24 towards each (EE of 
the world, and 4 in the angles. 

Verſ. 16. The crown upon the head of the ſupport- 
ers ry Nun lih wart. The name u ſig- 
nies Joy, gladneſt, the number ſix, a 1555 flower, 
with fix leaves and as many capillaments within: 
our author thinks theſe liier referred eſpecially to 
the ſix moving ſtars, or planets as we call them, 
2ad the agreeable part they had, tho” only paſſive, 
in reflecting and diffuſing the light which they re - 
ceived from the ſun. Ihe ſymbol of this, cxymrreer, 
was an inſigne of power, and worſhipped: by the 
gentiles. This ih warb, counting from the fixt 
ſtars hanging half a cubit from the net- work, is ſaid, 
verſ. 19. to be four cubits: the whole exhibited 


DINA in an arched roof, reſembling wo canopy ok 
heaven. 
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Tas e Dr. Herden und ethare have 
made large collections of natural curioſities; 
but it has not yet been ſhewn, how all things 
and. creatures are uſeful to man, eſpecially to ren- 
der him ſociahle, and excite his gratitude ſor ſo 
beneficial, a ſcheme to the Almighty Creator and 
Contriver. Many well-meaning Chriſtians have 
entertained a notion, (ſirſt broached by -thought- 
leſs libertines ) that becauſe mankind are in a ſal- 
len ſtate, therefore we are ſubjected to ſevere laws, 
and that the fancied diforders in t the univerſe are 
deſigned to puniſh or make us unhappy; while the 
direct contrary is true, and our author undertakes 
to prove, that the laws of nature are nicely adapt- 
ed to, our condition, nor. would we ourſelves chuſe 
to be governed by others if we underſtood our own 
intereſt. - God created this globe, and its apurte. 
nances, for a nurſery to raiſe plants fit to be re- 
movet into his celeſtial garden, or as a colony to 
diſcipline ſubjeRs for the great imperial city above. 
The Mott. High forcſaw every event, however di- 
Kant or minute, was able to provide for all men 
according tg their various circumſtances and ne- 
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cCoeſñities, and has actually calculated every natura 
production for the good of the human race. 

The different ſorts of corpuſcles whereof the 
earth is compoſed, with their infinite combinati- 
om and poſtures; the extenſive: ſea filled with a 
purifying ſalt- fluid, and ſtored with innumerable 
ſpecies of fiſh; the ſubterranean hollows ' or wa- 
ter-pipes, and the ſtreams diffuſed by channels 
and reſervoirs above, to cleanſe, moiſten, and fer- 
dhe the ground z, the atmoſphere of a proper tex- 

ture to receive. and ſpread, the glorious light, which 
is alternately cooled and united by the gentler ac- 
ti ion of the air; the vegetable matter prepared to 
expand or to contract, to admit the moiſture dropt 
trom heaven into its pores, and to be impregnated 
by the genial heat; beaſts, birds and inſects exert- 
ing each its ſeveral inſtinct and ſtrength for tho 
uſ> of man: man made an active creature, ſuffici- 
cntly, inſtructed to provide for his own wants: by 
wholeſom exerciſe; nor wants nor danger ſuffer- 
ed to approach him but ſuch as are neceſſary to al- 
lure him into ſociety, and the purpoſe of that ſo- 
cicty to enlarge his knowledge and rectify his ima . 
eination : ſure this is a plan grand and good like 
the beneficent Author, ſure man has reaſon to put 
on a face of joy and complacency rather than in- 
gratefully to murmur or repine. 

Obſerve the brutes, with what witneſs dad a- 
lacrity they perform thoſe duties Which the ſtruc- 
ture of their bodies fits them for, how their nerves 

; aud 
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and other parts are incited by a ſecret pleaſute to 
certain ſuitable actions, ho variouſly they are 
provided for defence, how tenderly they breed up 
their young. The ground is>exhauſted by the 
production of vegetables, the vegetables are coh- 
ſumed by animals, death yields up animals to their 
original duſt; and thus all nature moves in a circle, 
without loſs or diminution. The great quantities 
of volatile particles ſwimming, in the atmoſphere 
- would prove extremely noxious to man, were they 
not devoured by a multitude of ſmall inſects, theſe 
again being eaten up by birds or inſects of a larger 
{rze are prevented from growing too numerous, 
and the bigger animals thus ſueceſſively feeding up- 
on the leſs affords at length a quantity of well di- 
geſted food for man. Weak animals are fitted 
for flight, or by mere inſtinc join forces to oppoſe 
the danger; others ate guarded by their ſtrength, 
or natural armour; ſome are mild, ſocial and pro- 
vident, while others are fierce, impetuous, and 
love to. range at large: man may acquire from 
each of them either inſtruction or ſervice; the 
noxious teach him-cantion, the fiexce activity and 

courage; the tame ones, which are eaſily taken 

and thrive under his care, guard or amuſe him, 
ſome labour, others load his table with plenty and 
abundance. 

Man, when conſtituted lord over the animal and 
vegetable world, could not be ignorant of the gene- 
ral qualities of his ſubjects, Which ſorts were clean 

| | 2 
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and what name ſuited each, and muſt have known 
how to ſupport his character, otherways he had 
been but a mock-ſoyereign. Tho” inveſted with 
this power, and a free agent, he was yet in a ſtate 
of trial; therefore it was juſt in the Creator to 
prove his fidelity by ſubjecting him to certain re- 
ſtraints, eſpecially as theſe reſtraints. were adapt- 
ed to enſure his own happineſs, When Adam had 
broke the terms; and forfeited his delegated royal- 
ty, the infinite Author of mercy ſealed his pardon, 
and renewed his right: but as man had rendered 
himſelf unfit for a pure life of faith and contem- 
plation, he was ordained to ſenſual exerciſe, to re- 
move weeds, and till the ground, to keep him e- 
ver in mind of that ſpiritual culture and improve- 
ment which was to prepare him for a better ſtate. 
The high importance and extent of the primeval 
knowledge required very long lives, that the pa- 
triarchs might communicate It-to.their children, 
and not leave them to the precarious fruits of their 
own experience ; this would naturally eftabliſh 
the paternal authority and filial obedience: after- 
wards, when mankind multiplied, the means of 
knowledge increaſed, lives were ſhortened, and 
their growing deſires and wants drove them. into 
larger ſocieties. 

The vegetable matter, the origin of bad. was 
to be cultivated, and the natural manures lye near 
the ſurface, fit to be acted upon by che ſolar heat 
and refreſhing rains; thoſe things which are uſe- 


ful 
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ful and neceſſary we find uppermoſt, as rough 
ſtones, quarries already crackt, and timber for 
building: the variety of beaſts, birds, fiſhes, in- 
ſes, all ſerve more or lefs to circulate the veget- 
able matter, to render the air wholeſome and the 
earth fruitful. If the earth needed no cultivating, 
and neceſſaries lay ready at hand, men would 
grow ſolitary and indolent, they would want ex- 
citements to action, there would be leſs occaſion 
for their joint labour and knowledge, and fewer 
engagements to enter into ſociety. As it is, the 
concurrence of numbers is requiſite, reciprocal aſ- 
ſiſtance and good offices create an emulation and 
confidence in each other, and every different ca- 
pacity has employment. Many have been the in- 
ventions to ſhorten labour and introduce plenty, 
engines and inſtruments contrived, ſhipping brought 


to perfection, horſes and other beaſts ſet to work; 


but, with theſe advantages, men have increaſed in 
imaginary wants, and extravagant expences. 

In hot countries, where the uſeful vegetables 
and other conveniencies are eaſily procured to ſa- 
tisfy nature, the inhabitants are more wild and un- 
ſociable than in the colder climates, where the ri- 
gorous ſeaſons call for ſhelter, and the {tiff mould 
{or melioration, where the ground muſt be cleared 
of weeds and uſeleſs ſhrubs, coal extracted, ſub- 
{tantial food provided, warm and healthy houſes 
built. Where men ſet out at firſt, ſuch ravenous 
pernicious creatures as lions, large ſerpents, &c 

not 
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not only ſerved to prey upon the weaker fuperflu- 
ous brutes, but to {right peop le from ſepazatingz 
for as the Tuxutiant ſoil fopphied them plentifully, 
they being proud, averſe to ſubjection, and fond 
of independency, would atherways have lived by 
couples; ſavage, and at random, forgot their old 
parents and helpleſs children, and in the main loſt 
all knowledge of God, ſocial duties, or improve+ 
ments in ſcience. Theile rapacious animals ſtill. 
abound in Africa and the Eaſt; and whether they 
are ſuffered to increaſe there on account of mens 
ſavageneſs, or why ſome ſorts are peculiar to each 
country, de ſerves conſideration. In ſeveral parts of 
the continent, where there are deſarts or woods 
adjoining, the irong domineering brutes drive the 
unarmed, fearful and uſeful ones among men for 
protection, and ſo are in fact benèficial to ſociety. 
Birds, by their various inſtincts or inclinations, 
are one way or other ſerviceable to man: the ſwiſt 
and voracious deſtroy and purfue the uſeful ſort, 
and it requires induſtry and contrivance to take 
them, but they are not proof againſt human arti- 
fice; man will find means to entrap them, if they 
meddle with his grain or other neceſſaries, nay 
their wings and ſpeed ſhall contribute to betray 
them: ſome feed on weeds, carrion, inſects, or by 
| their rapacity drive the gentler ſpecies into man's 
power. Tenderneſs to their young, tempeſtuous 
weather, or ſearch of food, bring many of them 
from. deſart and mountainous places, or from-the 
ſea, 
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ſea, at certain ſeaſons, to pay their't tribute to ſocie- 
ty. Perſons who feorh to do any other public 


good by diligence or oy are kept from greater 
miſchief, and very uſefully employed in hunting 


down the deſtroyers. The effluvia, flime, excre- 


ments etnitted by both vegetables and animals, 
would corrupt and poiſon the air, were there not 
flies and inſects to ſweep up the filth} and theſe 
would'corrupt the earth, were there not birds and 
larger animals to prevent their increaſe: the ſea 
an@ dry land have their ſeveral ſuperfluities, which 
muſt be conſumed and circulated by ſnakes, frogs, 
and other unclean creatures. Men and other a- 
nimals are induced to cleanlineſs, by perceiving 
that the matter perſpired through the skin and 
| ſticking" to their coats allures ſmall vermine to lay 

their 80 and breed there, and chat theſe fret and 
torment them. 

That vaſt multitude of inſets which ſwarm e- 
very-where anſwers many good purpoſes: the 
maggots, or firſt figures, after having eaten up the 
corruption they were bred in, ſoon take wing and 


fly into the mouths of birds or fiſhes; at the end 


of the hot ſeaſon, when the putrid matter does not 
diffolve or exhale fo faſt, there is little or no occa- 
ſion for them, by which time they are moſtly de- 
ſtroyed, and but juſt enow eſcape to preſerve the 
breed; many of them being waſhed into the wa- 


ter, by their volatile or ſpirituous ſubſtance are con- \ 
venient food for the fiſh, which live in a cold groſs 
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element, and for this reaſon we find numbers of 
them at the brink or on the ſurface of ſhallow wa- 
ters. Swallows and other birds which viſit us in 
ſummer for the conveniency of breeding, and live 
upon inſects, in paſſing over the ſeas probably the 
bulk of them fall a prey to the fiſh; ſo water fowls, 
which ſerve to clear the ſhores, and are too rank 
for man's uſe, become food to ſea- fiſn. Other 
fowls frequenting the ſides of rivers, &c. gather 
up worms, frogs, and other vermine, or fright them 
into the water, which is more proviſion for the 
finny tribe. Thus is the diminution of. theſe uſe- 
leſs creatures wiſely contrived, which on account 
of their ſwiftneſs, minuteneſs or quick motion, 
cannot eaſily be taken by man. 

Moreover, vermine prevent that hoarding which 
would be prejudicial to ſociety : thoſe few fruits or 
grains which will keep muſt be depoſited in barns, 
granaries, or ſtore-houſes, where rats, mice, we- 
zels, and other creatures, are apt to breed, and 
what they cannot conſume they endeavour to carry 
off; thoſe ſruits which retain enough of moiſture 
for the elements to work upon, begin in a little 
time to ſprout or grow, and fo become unfit for 
uſe; and thoſe of the drier ſort, unleſs great care 
be taken, mould and breed worms. Sharp ſalts 
Ad imperceptible inſets, flying about in the air 
and water, canker or diſſolve the works of man 

which are not uſed, in timber, ſtone or metals: 
moths and wood vermine eat through garments, 

{hips 
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ſhips or 'houſhold goods, not employed, worn, or 
kept clean. All cheſe inviſible or ſmall agents thus 
jointly/labour to diſtreſs men when out of ſociety, 
to force them in, to raiſe in them a deteſtation of 
filth and greedineſs; to find them employment; to 
prey upon what they do not need: infinite num 
bers of them crowd the air yearly, the ſwarms of 
inſects in rich dry grounds might, if gathered, be 
meaſured by buſhels; and as the ſame proviſion is 
neceſſary to clear the waters, there inumerable 
ſpecies of ſubordinate animals are produced from 
inſectile fiſnes to the moſt enormous monſters: 

As the inſtinẽts of fiſh is a ſubject rarely and but 
ſlightly treated on, our author enlarges upon it a 
little; and no doubt the rich providence and wiſe 
eontrivance of the Creator are equally diſplayed in 
tke mighty waters as on the ſolid earth, -- Fiſh do 
not generate like other animals, yet are ſurpriſing- 
ly prolific: the ſpawn is caſt at certain ſeaſons, 
and in certain places, fit to give life and nouriſh- 
ment to the young; if the male does not attend, 
the female will fetch him to caſt his milt upon her 
ſpawn or eggs; and there ſome of them let it lye 
for ſix months, after which; about ſpring or harveſt, 
the ſpawn comes to life. Tis likely ſalmon-trout, 
and other kinds which ſpawn in the beginning of 
winter, preſs up near the heads of ſmall ſtreams, 
that their ſpawn may de ſafe from floods, not op- 
preſſed with deep water, nor depri ved of the ſun's. 
— where they dig trenches to cover the 
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young fry, unmoleſted by the larger fiſh, and pro- 
vided with flies or inſects to feed upon: but March, 
When the waters ſwell, is the proper ſeaſon for 
Pike, &c. that they may get up into the ditches 
and pools to caſt their ſpawn, where they find frogs 
or {mall reptiles for food. Carp, tench, and other 
inactive fiſh which live in ſtiller and fouler water, 
and feed upon maggots, worms, flies, inſects, ſlime, 
aſt their ſpawn in ay, about the ſhoals or banks, 
where the young ſoon come to life, and eaſieſt get 
food and ſhelter. 

The moſt uſeful ſorts of ſea-fiſh, as ſalmons, | 
come out of the great deeps into rivers, for the 
convenieney of food and places fit for breeding, in 
ſpring and ſummer, when they may be taken in 
vaſt numbers. Herrings leave the Northern ſeas 
every ſpring and autumn, for thoſe parts of our 
eoaſt where the ſun has more influence, and where 
the hard bottoms are proper to fix their ſpawn up- 
on. Cod, and larger fiſh, ſeek banks at certain 
depths for the ſame intent. Whales, and other 
bulky fiſh, do not ſtay long under water either 
alive or dead, and ſo cannot elude the art of man 
to dart, take and cut them in pieces. In fine, 
thoſe various regular inſtincts of fiſh which concur 
for the preſervation of their race, are alſo deſigned 
to enſnare and bring them within the reach of 
man, when his neceflities demand them, and to 
prevent their multiplying too faſt, The Lord of 
nature * in his great n provided theſe 

creatures 
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creatures with natural motives to leave their pro- 
found abodes, and to ſeek the ſhallows and banks 
at ſuch ſeaſons as they might be moſt beneficial 
to man; nor could they ever have been taken, 
from prodigious depths and rapid ſtreams, without 
this wiſe contrivance. A ſufficient quantity of the 
ſmall fry lip off to the ſeas, and never return till 
they are fat and full of pawn; having previouſly 
ſweetened the rivers by feeding on ſuperfluities, 
putrid particles and vermin, and thus ſerve to di- 
geſt what ſeems noxious and uſeleſs into agreeable 
food for man. Nor are we to imagine, that the 
voracious ſorts, which deſtroy the uſeful, and 
threaten man himſelf, do not aniwer ſome good 
purpoſe : they drive the clean wholſom fiſh into 
man's power, feed upon the overplus, or keep the 
weaker animals united and in action; beſides, the 
frightful and amphibious monſters, crocodiles, alli- 
gators, Wc. abound moſtly in hot climates, where 
men live in plenty and are tempted to turn ſavage, 
and deter them in ſome meaſure from ſolitude. 
Since all inanimate bodies and fluids act accord- 
ing to determinate laws beneficial to us; ſince e- 
very ſpecies of animals is led by certain unerring 
inſtincts to aſſiſt men in ſociety; ſince reaſonable 
creatures may be convinced that the ſcheme of na- 
ture is not arbitrary, but calculated for their good; 
and ſince the beſt praiſe we can offer to God, is 
to explain his goodneſs to man; our author ende a- 
vours to "_ that man's inſtinCts, paſſions, reaſon, 
| Naz Know- 
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knowledge, power, are all calculated for his hap- 
pineſs. The inſtincts in man lead him to his good, 
and enforce his duty to God and his parents; pro- 
hibitions and reſtraints were neceſlary, that he 
might not indulge one patticular inſtin& at the 
expence of the reſt, or to hinder him from break- 
ing through that order of things which is beſt fos 
one in his condition : nothing was required by the 
Creator but gratitude, and. obedience to his bene- 
volent deſign of having men mutually inſtructed 
and aſſiſted by one another in ſociety. As know- 
ledge is conferred by experience, and ought to ter- 
minate in worſhip and contemplation, this preſup- 
poſes the neceſſity, and ſhews the excellent effects 
of performing ſocial duties. Gratitude to God, 
love to our neighbours, and ſubjection to ſuperi- 
ors, are immutably connected with our preſent fe- 
Jicity ; infringement of theſe proceeds from ſome 
miſerable depravity, and ſhews the want or cor- 
ruption of common ſenſe. Nor is reaſon always 
to be depended upon; for when it is too weak for 
an exorbitant inſtinct, it is apt to be hurried down 
the ſtream, and rather to increaſe than abate the 
exorbitancy: it need never guide the inſtinct, (in- 
ſtinct of itſelf is an infallible guide) but ſhould ra- 

ther be a check or reſtraint upon its impetuoſity. 
People call ſelf-preſervation the firſt inſtinct, 
and indeed it is conſpicuous in young animals on 
account of their want of food, weakneſs or dan- 
ger: but as they grow up, other inſtincts gather 
| ſirength 
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ſtrength and exert themſelves as vigorouſly ; fo 
you may obferve brutes run any riſque to purſue 
copulation, and preſerve their young, which is of 
more conſequence to man than their own being. 
There are inſtincts in man, which on ſome occa- 
fions make him negle& his own preſervation, for 
that of his family or the ſociety he lives in. There 
is one peculiar inſtinct, which, directed by reve- 
lation, can raiſe his views beyond this life, can 
make him chearfully, even in the midſt of oppoſiti- 
on, perſiſt in doing his duty: enthuſiaſm may mimic 
this ſublime virtue, or ſenſuality drown all reliſh. 
for it, but the man whom it guides anticipates im- 
mortality and is clad with invincible armour. This. 
inftin&leads him to gratitude and obedience to the 
Creator; and it is proper he expreſs his adoration, 
dependence and thankfulneſs by outward acts, for 
an example to the ſociety, as well as to cheriſh 
his own devout impreſſions, tho otherways re- 
peated prayers, profeſſions, Ic. to God who 
knows the heart, are quite uſeleſs, and if not ſtrict- 
ly true and reaſonable, impious. Religion, ſo far 
from interfering with any one of the ſocial duties, 
is itſelf the very bond of union in every regular ſo- 


ciety; it is an enemy to celibacy and a recluſe: 
life, to affected beggary and idleneſs. 


The inſtinct to procreation in man and brutes 
is the ſame, and the exquiſite pleaſure attending 
copulation is a bait offered to procure the increaſe 
_ continuation” of the kind, In either ſex, if 
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there be room for election, each chuſes the grace- 


fulleſt to couple with, to keep up the dignity and 
beauty of the race; hence we find the appearance 
aſſiſted by dreſs and ornament, and other extrin- 
ſecal accompliſhments, tho' this ſpecious glare 
often hinders one from judging who is like to prove 
the tendereſt mother or the moſt generous compa- 
nion, or who is fitteſt to. promote the great purpo- 
ſes of ſociety. Among brutes tis obſervable, that 
thoſe do not pair, but mingle pronuſcuouſly, 
whoſe young provide for themſelves, or where the 
females have milk and can get food without diffi- 
culty, or where man takes care of the females as 
the moſt profitable: but thoſe kinds whoſe young 
mult have food ſought out and fetched to them, 
keep together in pairs, and unite their diligence to 
batch and rear their offspring. Marriage is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary for women, becauſe otherways the 


whole charge of nurſing and education would lye 
upon them, of one or perhaps more at a birth, at 
a time when they are not able to provide for them- 
ſelves without one faithful male · aſſiſtant; nor can 
a man take pleaſure in iſſue he knows not to be 
his own. It is neceſſary, and a great bleſſing, 
tlrat we are born naked and helpleſs, that we con- 


tinue long ſo, and that we become ſtronger and 
wiſer by equal degrees; for, had the human race 


reached maturity ſooner, without inſtruction or a 
ſenſe of dependence, the very foundation of ſociety - 
would have been undermined, all the ties of con- 
Jugal 
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jugal, parental, filial, relative affection diminifhed, 


without any laſting inducements to aſſiſt each o- 
ther by our being ſo weakly connected. 
MARRIAGE, or the union of one man with 
one woman, is the root of ſocial love; their mu- 
tual fidelity and confidence ſpreads through all the 
branches; ſociety ſprings out, flouriſhes, grows 
fruitful and vigorous from ſo wholſom a ſtock : 
but irregular mixture produces hateful ſuſpicion, 
and unnatural indifference. - Brutes have their ir- 
reſiſtible impulſes only at ſuch diſtances of time 
that the teeming female may bring forth when 
there is plenty of proper food on the earth ; man, 
as his inſtinct muſt be under regulations, has it at 
command whenever it ſuits his own health or con- 
veniency : how far he abuſes this privilege, is not 
fit to be mentioned, nor thoſe puniſhments which 
follow and are proportioned to every criminal in- 
dulgence. Many men overpower or ſuſpend the 
marriage inſtinct, from certain fancied prudential 
conſiderations, to acquire great eſtates, to live high, 
to prevent poverty: this not only ſhews an un- 
thankful diffidence of the Fountain of all good, but 
is without reafon and abſurd in itſelf; for a little 
induſtry can procure conſtant regular ſupplies of 
food and neceffaries through all the year, and he 
who lays up hoards for children does but provide 
ſo much fuel for their luſts. Retirement, ſtudy, 
or devotion are as fond pretences: for if the race 


of men was deſigned for the ſervice and glory of 
| God, 
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God, what can be ſaid for hiding thoſe talents 
which ſhould ſtrengthen ſociety here, and increaſe 
the bleſſed ſociety hereafter ? 

There is in parents by inſtinct an affection for: 
their children; ſtronger in the mother while her 
aſſiſtance is neceſſary, and infancy needs it moſt ;, 
and ſtronger ſtill for the youngeſt and moſt help- 
leſs of the breed: the mother takes a pleaſure in 
her task, it gives a vent to her tender paſſions, and 
the reputation of a proſperous iſſue augments her 
aſſiduity. Intermarriage with very near relations 
is forbid, indeed nature itſelf forbids it; for the 
connexion among them being ſufficiently ſtrong 
already, any further familiarittes would be nauſe- 
ous, and deſtroy that reverence and order due in 
families; belides that alliance with diſtant perſons. 
engages one more in the general interefts of ſoci- 
ety. Poor people, who nyrſe and provide for their 
own children, abound myſt in natural affection; 
whereas the rich, by corwnitting their infants to 
the charge of ſtrangers, muſt have and communi- 
cate much weaker impreſſions, The inſtinct of 
brutes carries them-no longer towards their young 
than theſe are able to fee to themſelves, nor do the 
old ones meet with any regard when they grow 
uſeleſs to man: but the primeval inſtinct of pa- 
rents and children continues till death; for tho” 
old- age debilitate the body and demand the aid of 
youth, yet ſage experience and u fund of inftruc-- 
tion renders it always valuable. 

| | | | Beſides: 
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Beſides theſe domeſtic motives, there are other 
inducements to enter into ſociety. Man's ar- 
mour, offenſive and defenſive, conſiſts chiefly in 
artificial inſtruments and a number of hands, to 
deſtroy or chace away wild beaſts, to repreſs law- 
leſs invaders, to guard their property, to procure 
the conveniencies of life. For this end, there muſt 
be ſome to collect and preſerve uſeful knowledge, 
to inſtru youth and inſtill the principles of reli- 
gion, to preſcribe rules for health, to govern the 
ſocieties; and ſome to cultivate the earth, to ma- 
nufacture its products, to execute thoſe things 
which require more ſtrength than ingenuity, to al- 
lot part of their labours for the ſupport of their in- 
ſtructors and guides. As men of all ages and ca- 
pacities ſtrive for liberty to follow each the dictates 
of his own reaſon, whatever prejudice or irregular 
habits may bias his judgment, whether the evi- 
dence be true or falſe, however unfair the conclu- 
ſions, in ſhort whether he uſe his optics to view 
things in their juſt proportions, or whether he raſh- 
ly take thoſe to be largeſt which from their proxi- 
mity appear fo, there ariſes a neceſſity of inſtruc- 
tion and reftraint by parents, princes, &c. and far 
the ſame ſubordination in a kingdom as in a pri- 
vate family. | 

As the inſtincts have a natural fitneſs to conci- 
liate ſocial intercourſe, ſo the duties enjoined in 
the Goſpel tally herewith : that we love God as fa- 
ther, feeder, protector, Sc. that we love all men 
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as his children and made of one blood; to prevent 
endleſs contentions, that all claims or rights be fi- 
nally determined by the head of the fociety, and 
that after ſuch reference and deciſion, it is good to 
ſuffer, but wicked to rebel: Chriſtianity bids us be 
inoftenſive, kind, aſſiſtant to each other, bearing 
with the weak and infirm, and ſets ſociety upon 
the beſt footing imaginable. Tis ſurpriſing how 
all things are contrived to draw men into ſociety, 
even their extravagant appetites, their boundleſs 
curioſity, or wanton licentiouſneſs; for theſe lead 
men thither to get wherewith they may be indulg- 
ed, and this is a benefit to the poor. "Thoſe who 
are covetous, penurious, indefatigable in amaſſing 
wealth, oppreſſive to the poor, are ſoon ſucceeded 
by heirs who waſte their acquiſitions with a libe- 
ral hand, and know not the worth of what coſt 
them no pains. When home commodities be- 
come plentiful, they are regarded by the opulent 


and fantaſtic as ſordid and of no price; ſo the in- 


duſtrious make a livelihood by importing exotic 
rarities. | 
Since men were intended for ſociety hereafter, 


and to be fitted for it according to their focial im- 


provements here; and fince this ſtate is an imper- 
fe& image of a better, (as all our repreſentations 
of ſpiritual things muſt be imperfect) the affection 
of God to his offspring exhibited by that of parents 
to their iſſue, or of pririces (the chief parents) to 
their ſubjects, the honour and reverence * to 
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God by that which we pay to our ſovereign or fa- 
ther, the mutual unĩverſal love among God's chil- 
dren and ſubjects by that becoming affection which 
ſhould dwell among brethren of the ſame family 
or ſociety; it is not to be imagined,. but by thoſe 
who have renounced all hopes of hereafter, that 
God, after he had framed man and planted in- 
ſtincts in him fit for ſociety, would leave him un- 
inſtructed as to the choice of governours, would 
cave the chief ſtewards to be aſcertained by fluc- 
-uating caprice or wild ambition. No; it would 
1ave been as abſurd to dream of any ſovereign but 
che firſt father, and the eldeſt in line upon his de- 
miſe, as to ſeparate the idea of power from Him 
who is our inviſible and ſupreme father, and who 
ruleth over all. To fancy any kind of equality a- 
mong mankind, we muſt extinguiſh. from our 
minds the unalterable ſubordination of the ſon to 
the father, and fix a balance of ability. between an 
infant and a man in his full vigour. 

Among the faithful in the firit ages, the pre- 
eminence went by ſeniority, except in caſes where 
God, who is abſolute, altered the ſucceſſion or diſ- 
mherited ſome perſons on account of their infide- 
lity; or where the father, in whom the right was, 
expreſly deprived an unworthy ſon of his order by 
birth, as Noah degraded Ham and made him a ſer- 
vant of ſervants, ſet him below his younger bro- 
ther who owed ſubmiſſion to the eldeſt. When 
men grew licentious and apt to ſuppreſs the ori- 
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ginal inclination to honour their parents, that du- 
ty was enforced among others by writing, and the 
natural rewards ſuggeſted. Had man been left 


doubtful as to this grand point, or had more than 


one couple been created at firſt, no ſocieties could 
have been formed, there would have been perpe- 
tual competition who ſhould govern, nothing but 
a ſupernatural direction upon every emergency 
could have prevented faction, force or diſcontent. 
Among the apoſtate nations, that inſtinct which 
pointed out the paternal authority being over- 
powered, they became abject ſlaves te violent and 
ambitious tyrants. 

Nothing makes men break out in greater irre- 
gularities, than a ſuppoſed equality or independen- 
cy, which licentious ſuppoſition tends to eradicate 
ſociety, to introduce confuſion and anarchy, to juſ- 
tify rapaciouſneſs and brutal force: ſo that all 
manner of enormities may be traced from this pre- 
tended liberty, this perpetual ſource of diſobedi- 
ence and rebellion. By nature children are bound 


to their father, as deriving from him their being, 


their nouriſhment and inſtruction, their increate 
either of ſtrength or wit; whom then could they 
chuſe ſo fit to portion out and divide their inheri- 
tance, to decide their differences, to aſſign each 
his proper allotment? If the father left behind him 
a ſettlement or will, have the ſons an equal right 
to determine its meaning, and muſt it be execut- 
ed by majority of votes? alas! the loſing party, 
| Who 
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who thought themſelves aggrieved, would not be 
reſtrained from uſing fraud or force, had not theſe 
inconvenieneies been obviated by recourſe to the 
eldeſt brother, as the molt experienced, wiſc!t, 
ſtrongeſt, and a natural guardian for the reſt. If it 
ſhould be ſaid, that the right of any thing belongs ta 
the firſt diſcoverer or poſſeſſor, that may be true were 
there no father or lord paramount to give ſentence 
concerning the property; but where there is, he 
muſt be ſingled out as the judge or dernier reſort. 

Cain, tho' heir apparent to the world, 2»! his 
brother's ſuperior by birth, was conſcious there 
was a perſon whom he did not think fit to name, 
but call'd EVERY ONE, (when there was no man 
alive but his father) who had power to uſe the 
ſword and put him to death for murder. That 
his younger brother would have been ſubject to 
him in courſe, is clear from the text, Unto thee ſlall 
be his defire, and thou ſhalt rule over him, in the 
ſame words as God gave Adam power over his wiſe. 
The hiſtory of the patriarchs ſhews occaſionally, 
that they had and actually exerciſed the chitf 
power among their ſons; and it is very prefum- 
able, that whenever the Moſt High thought pro- 
per to alter the order of ſucceſſion and reje& the 
elder, there was ſome unnatural crime, impiety or 
reverence at the bottom. Whence have pro- 
ceeded thoſe bloody wars between different prin- 
ces wad fates for ſuperiority, but from deſerting 
the fatherly juriſdiction, and each pretending to 

0 chuſe 
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chuſe and carve for himſelf; ſo that men are kept 
in ccatinual terror, ready for the attack. This too 
| ſhews an admirable art in Providence, to draw 
| good even out of the follies of mankind; for by 
(| this vigilant emulation particular ſocieties being 
more united, ſet their wits at work as well to ex- 
cell in arts as to be ſuperior in arms. And tho” 
the true line of deſcent does not now appear, every 
man is born under ſome ſupreme power, which 
he ought to ſubmit to without reluctance, and he 
who reſiſteth it may find his doom pronounced by 
the apoſtle. 

W . The ſenſes convey ideas or images of things and 
actions to all men in the ſame manner, but in dif- 
ferent degrees: to know how we take or perceive 
the impreſſion, is needleſs, becauſe we could make 
no alteration in that. Theſe raiſe ſimilar affecti- 
| ons or inſtinQs in every perſon, which may be ſuſ- 
. pended by reaſoning or art, but cannot be erazed. 
4 Hence ſo many various capacities; for the mind of 
one man is not able to take in all objects, but can 
be ſufficiently employed with one particular ſort of 
knowledge; ſo that there is work tor every genius, 
and each communicating the product of his labours 
ljoes good to fociety, That the abilities of men 
ire thus limited, ſerves to abate their pride, to keep 
them in a humble ſubmiſſive dependence upon 
God, and to make them befriend one another, 
Reaſon was to reſtrain the inſtincts from carrying 
us to extremes, or to limit the paſſions which flow 
| from 
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from them, that we might fulfil our duties regu- 
larly, nor be ſo much occupied with the prefent 
pleaſure in gratifying the inſtinct as to forget the 
higher advantages it was to obtain. By compar- 
ing and combining our ideas, we acquire a variety 
of complex notions, which if they agree with real 
objects, are true; but if there is no ſuch chimera in 
nature as we have formed, we may be ſure it is i- 
maginary. By obſerving the effects of different 
actions, we conclude the fame actions reiterated 
will produce ſimilar effects; ſo pleaſure following 
in one caſe, and pain in another, gives us a notion 
of reward and puniſhment. By learning that God 
is great and good, and that pleaſing him is the 
means to make us happy, we may be certain he 
will not permit us to thwart his beneficent deſigns 
with impunity. 

A being infinitely perfect is independent: a crea- 
ture muſt be at the diſpoſal of its Creator, and more 
or leſs perfect as he pleaſes, Man was not put in 
poſſeſſion of all that happineſs he was capable of 
and deſigned for, but was to acquire it after a gradu- 
al courſe of trial and preparation: aſſurance of the 
divine favour was annexed to his obedience, A 
train of well- conducted earthly enjoyments were 
to lead him to ſpiritual and refined pleaſures, Ea- 
gerneſs to paſs over this ſtate of trial and immedi- 
ately to become like gods, loſt our firſt parents 
their innocence, ſtript them at once of all their 
glorious hopes: this produced a change in their 


Oo2 minds, 
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minds, extremely deplorable ; an ardent thirſt and 
proſpect of joys which they were never to obtain 
Without the incredible interpoſition of their offend- 
ed Lord. Adam hid himſelf, but triumphant mer- 
cy found and brought him to the Light. The great 
atonement. was eſtabliſhed by promiſes, exhibited, 
by types; the faithfulneſs of God was engaged, 
and he fulfilled his engagements in CHRIST. No- 
thing leſs could quiet the.conſcience2.of men; they 
looked earneſtly for, and were prepared to receive 
the deſire of all nations: his coming has been evi- 
denced not only by a multitude of witneſſes, but, 
by that ſecret inſtin& which men have of his being 
their common Saviour as ſoon as they liſten to his 
deſcription ; and happy they who embrace him 
with the ſame affection and ſimplicity as little 
children do an indulgent father. Tis natural ta 
return love for love; an infant knows this better 
than a philoſopher, inaſmuch as its inſtincts aro 
unbias'd by pride or ſelf-ſufficiency : if then God 
loved us when we were enemies, and ſent his ow! 
Son to purchaſe for us peace and immortality, 
{hould we not love him with our whole heart, 
nay forgive and do. good to our very enemies, 
ſince nothing can be more glorious than to imitate. 
the Beſt of beings? Could any ſcheme be deviſe 


more beneficial to ſociety? 
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A Treatiſe n MINING. 
EVELATION informs us, that the earth, 


when firſt formed, was hollow, and a great 
deep of waters at the furface, When theſe waters 
went down into the void, there were ſeas and ri- 
vers, mountains and vallies, ſtones and metals; 
and there is natural evidence, that theſe varieties 
upon the convexity of the ſphere were occaſioned 
by the finking or departure of the impetuous fluid. 
Some time before the flood, God looked upon the 
earth, and behold it was corrupt: the earth ſeems 
to have been ſome way acceſtary to the corrupti- 
on and violence of men, by its exceeding fruitful- 
neſs. Therefore it was deſtroyed, and formed a- 
new. Whatever agent was employed upon this 
occaſion, the water was forced up, the coheſion of 
the parts removed, and the gravitation towards the 
centre diminiſhed : the diſſolution of all the ſolid 
parts even now appears to the eye, as far as it can 
go; and by deduction, the whole maſs muſt have 
been ſwelled and lifted up to an immenſe height 
in the atmoſphere, as there are plain proofs that 
the atmoſphere took poſlcfiion of the internal ca- 
vity. While the terreſtrial matter was in this ſtate 
ol ſolution, and fo ſituated, the agents which pro- 
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duce winds and tides would ceaſe to act, the mix-- 
ture being very ſtill and level, with. little or no re- 
gard to what they call ſpecific gravity, only the 
water near the ſurface freed from the heavier ſort: 
of corpuſcles. The fluid mixture could. no more 
incroach or enter into the aerial abyſs, than it 
could fly into the firmament : the power of gravie 
tating within the fluid towards the centre would 
be very little, and the power of attracting ſmall bo- 
dies towards each other in all directions much 
greater than now, greateſt near the ſurface of the 
abyſs, and leſs and leſs progreſſively upward. 
While the agents ated chiefly by attraction, 
the larger homogeneous maſles (according to the 
figure of the corpuſcles and their fitneſs to unite) 
were formed in each part of the mixt fluid, thoſe 
leſs attractable ſuftering a repulſe, or forming inta 
{maller maſſes; thoſe formed high up nearly round, 
thoſe lower down flat on their under ſides: thence 
we ſee nodules of iron- ſtone ſeveral hundred 
weight, and of flint half a hundred with the ſides 
approaching. round but very irregular, alſo many 
variegated maſſes in the figures of trees, ſhrubs, 
plants, &c. as theſe were puſhed into their inter- 
ſtices or pores ; ſome formed into ſuch hollows as 
are between ſhells, ſome in knots or grains, plates, 
threads, flakes like ſnow, and ſome in powder. 
As ſoon as the maſles near the ſurface of the abyſs 
were formed ſo large that attraftion worked ſtrong- 
ly upon them, with an inconſiderable degree of 
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gravitation, they drew ſtill nearer, the loweſt riſing 
and thoſe next above ſubſiding very ſlowly, while 
the water and leſs attractable parts receded either 
way, and thereby the firſt ſtratum concreted into 
a ſpherical arch or caſe incloſing the abyſs or void. 
After which, the water beginning to purify and 
yield, the contiguous maſſes would be preſs'd down 
with a little more power, and thicken the ſtratum, 
or, if other extraneous matter intervened, form a 
ſecond layer; and ſo on ſucceſſively, by exceeding 
flow degrees; many of the upper nodules and maſ- 
ſes, as they met with new matter in ſubſiding, 
would be coated over; and laſtly, the gentle receſs 
of the whole would probably run it into a ſmooth 
equidiſtant ſhell or cruſt, with a ſediment of earth 
or vegetable matter at top, covered over by a 
ſphere of water. 

If the corpuſcles of ſtone had not been thus con- 
creted by attraction into maſſes of various mix- 
tures, figures and ſizes, but the ſame force of gra- 
vity prevailed as does now, the ſolids would have 
ſunk precipitatly, and run ſo hard and cloſe that 
it would have been impoſſible to break or ſplit 
them for the common uſes of life: and *tis obvious 
that gravitation was. not the prevailing principle 
then, as nodules of iron-ſtone are found above 
ſtrata of coal, flint above chalk, and many ſtrata 
ſpecifically heavier uppermoſt. But as attraction 
was here ſtrongeſt near the abyſs, gravitation 


would have ſcarce any power till the firſt ſtratun 


was. 
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was formed, and thence increaſe leiſurely as new 
ſtrata ſettled. The water was equally faturated 
with corpuſcles of ſtone, metal, ſalts, c. and 
none of them could ſubſide till they were attracted 
into maſſes, after which they would fall orderly in 
each depth, the lowelt firſt, and thoſe next the 
ſurface laſt of all, only the moſt attractive maſles 
would firſt form into larger ones or plates. As 
the ſphere of water grew deeper and purer, ſome 
of the lighter ſubſtances forced down by the de- 
ſcending maſſes would begin to emerge, and ſome 
be formed on the under fide of the ſtratum, plants 
and leaves being interſperſed and preſerved in the 
mixture. This attraction of the corpuſcles of ſo- 
lids, and the formative action, in the fluid ſphere, 
cannot be illuſtrated by experiments now, when 
the perpendicular gravity prevails and hinders any 
ſmall maſſes from moving towards each other and 
uniting horizontally, except in fire, where metal- 
line corpuſcles, in fuſion with other ſorts of matter, 
are collected into the figure of a nodule, and ſome 
inconſiderable inſtances of attraction in the ſoluti- 
on of metals by ſpirits of ſalt, where the particles 
are too ſmall to let gravity take hold of them; and 
at a great diſtance from the earth, where gravity is 
leſs, large hail-ſtones are attracted and formed. 

If attraction had been of the ſame force in all 
depths of the water at once, and ſuppoſing gravity 
as ſtrong as now, the mixt corpuſcles could not 
have been thus ſorted into orderly ſtrata of diffe- 
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rent conſtitutions and ſolidities, nor the corpuſcles 
of ſtone prevented from incorporating with the 


ſubſtance of trees or plants, nor the fiſh with their | 
ſpawn from. being deſtroyed. Where the cor- 


puſcles were moſtly of one ſort, the ſtrata would 
concrete to a great thickneſs ; and as a thin courſe 
or ſeam of clay or ſoft matter ſubſided, a new 
ſtratum commenced upon that diviſion. The 
thickeſt ſtrata are generally found deepeſt ; and in 
ſome places, eſpecially where there is late or coal, 
the ſtrata are thinner upwards in order, each di- 
vided by a large ſeam of clay or looſe chiver. The 
edges of the parts of thick ſtrata, of ſeveral ſorts 
of ftone, meet one againſt another in lines nearly 
perpendicular and ftreight, by their regular ſinking 
and attraction, In other places, moſtly where 
the parts of the ſtrata are thin, the maſſes at the 
edges are mixed and lax; but as theſe ſoft parts 
were alternately overlaid by harder, they did not 
incommode or weaken the ſolid arch or ſphere. 
When the ſhell was thus formed into numerous 
ſtrata, water being {till upon the ſurface of it, (tho 
ſome of the water borne down along with the feve- 
ral maſies was intermixed in the interſtices) the ca- 
vity (as our author thinks) being full of atmoſphere, 
and gravitation very ſmall; the expanſive agent 
began to. hunt or ferret the water out from be- 
tween the ſtrata of ſtone, in a horizontal direction 
ſtrongly, but in a perpendicular weakly, and that 
force made the ſtrata contract and form fiſſures, 
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rifts, or veins tranſverſe, moſtly near ſtraight up- 
ward, and ſome inclining, running here generally 
almoſt Eaſt and Weſt, with ſmaller cracks in their 
ſides, the fiſſures beginning and ſo chiefly larger 
at the ſurface of the abyſs, in the thinner ſtrata 
ſmaller, the clefts of each new ſucceſſion of ſtrata 
being at ſome diſtance horizontally from the clefts 
of thoſe above and below. In the ſtrata where 
corpuſcles of metals, minerals, or ſpar were lodg- 
ed, the agent thruſt them with the water out at 
the new-formed edges of the ſtrata, into the per- 
pendicular veins or fiſſures, the denſeſt particles 
foremoſt and the leaſt laſt, while, the water iſſued 
from one fiſſure to another down toward the abyſs, 
as it would riſe out of an open vein to the upper 
ſurface now; and theſe corpuſcles were firſt form- 
ed into grains, plates, &c. which being afterwards 
detached from the water by the then great force 
of attraction and weakneſs of gravitation, compoſ- 
ed ribs or bodies of ore, and ſmaller ſtrings. As 
the water or mineral corpuſcles ſhot, the ſtone 
contracted more, and the perpendicular fiſſures 
grew wider, ſometimes by ſtarts ; ſo the ribs and 
mineral maſies augmented, with ſhoots of chryſtal, 
ſpar, &c. and the ſame cauſe produced various o- 
ther receptacles for ore, as bellies, pipes, floats, &c. 
If thefe operations had been carried on by gravity 
inſtead of attraction, where the water had paſſage 
downward, it would have carried the corpuſcles of 
ore along with it, and the ribs mult have formed 

ſuc- 
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ſucceſſively at the bottom of the veins, except ſome 
ſmall quantity of ſpar ſhot into falaite (ſtony 
icicles) nor ſhould we have found any loughs or 
hollows mixt with or beneath the maſſes of ore. 
After moſt of the water and ore was driven out, 
the ſtrata, now come nearer and cloſer, contract- 
ed and crackt in a direction from North to South, 
interſecting the metallic fiſſures (of which thoſe 
near perpendicular are called veins, thoſe much in- 
clined, loads) at right angles ; ſometimes part of 
the ſtratum and of the metallic vein broke and 
ſunk into theſe croſs fiflures, ſome our author has 
ſeen a few feet, and others ſeveral fathoms: of this 
ſort are what they call croſs-bars, near perpendi- 
cular, and filled with ſpar; and thoſe much in- 
clined called courſe-bars, which ſeldom or never 
contain metal, but are filled with white or yellow 
clay. Afterwards the parts of the ſtrata between 
the fiſſures crackt every way, and divided into leſ- 
ſer fragments or plates, according to their contex- 
ture. The cracks in marble, and ſome other 
ſtones, are filed with ſpar, which iſſuing out of 
the pores or carried thither by the water, has va- 
riouſly tinctured the edges. Had not theſe cracks 
been made, and left moſtly open, the force and 
art of man, with the help of gun-powder, could 
not have raiſed ſtones out of quarries ſufficient or 
fit for our uſes; nor could the motion of the air 
ſor winds, of water for ſprings, and other the moſt 
important actions in nature, have gone on with- 


out 
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out them; nay, the agent which makes a part of 
the ſhell quake, denied vent, would have blown 
up that part and ſpread deſtruction all around. 
The laxer tata, chalk, chiver, coal, &c. contract- 
ed alſo into fiſſures, and the fineſt matter iſſued in- 
to theſe vacancies and crackt. Nodules of ſeveral 
forts, as ſome of iron, ſplit regularly, into cubical 
or other figures, with the veins full of ribs of ſpar, 
where the attraction was uniform. Copper is 
found moſtly in ribs of ore, of different colours, 
pretty hard, and mixed with ſulphur or vitriolic 
ſalts ; tin, in grains like glaſs, ſhot into angles of 
all ſizes, lying in or upon ſpar ; lead, very friable, 
blue, of various contextures, and mixt with other 
minerals; iron, in and between thin ftrata of 
ſtone, in ribs and ſhoots, ſome attracted into the 
moſt beautiful regular figures, of a red or ruſt co- 
tour. Scarce any metal is found pure, without a 
mixture of other ſorts in it; for the corpuſcles of 
metal were ſmall, ſew in number, and diſperſed at 
great diſtances. 

While the ſtrata and veins were in this ſituati- 
on, ſome of the fiſſures, either directly or by com- 
munication, reach'd from the abyſs ſtraight to the 
ſurface, and the ſphere of water began to deſcend 
through thoſe apertures which are ſtill open and 
anfathomable : the water, its force being at the 
bottom, tore away fragments of ſtrata and looſe 
matter from every fide, while the more diſtant 
water ſucceſſively preſſed in, hurried whatever ep- 


pos'd 
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pos'd it down the currents, and further off made 


furrows for itſelf and divided into branches. Where 
the ſtrata were ſufficiently ſtrong, thick and leaft 
Battered, mountains, hills and rocks were left; 
where the parts were wezk and yielding, the ſur- 


face was formed into vallies and dales; then into 


channels, rivers and rivulets, winding where the 
water found the ſofteſt ſtrata; and loweſt of all, 
the flat countries near the apertures, and the deep 
ſhelving ſeas which communicate with them. 
And though, as the water and rubbiſh went down, 
the atmoſphere came np, and gravity increaſed, till 
the abyſs was full; yet as the force of the water 
abated, it left fragments of ſtone large enough to 
form iſlands and great rocks, and covered the ſur- 


face with leſſer fragments and nodules broken out 


of the ſoft ſtrata, with a great deal jumbled or 
ground into gravel and ſand. The mountain tops 
caught the wreck of vegetables or whatever ſwim- 
med uppermoſt; and in the flat countries, whoſe 


ſurface” is little above the now level of the ſea, a 


ſediment was left of clay, ſludge, and other looſe 
matter. When the abyſs was full, the remaining 
water lodged in the ſeas and channels ; the dry 
ground above its level became continents, iſlands, 
&c. and where the apertures were ſmall or ſoon 
choak'd up with rubbiſh, a few ſtagnant lakes. 
'The variety of ſoils was owing principally to the 
differences of deſcent, and the ſeveral diſtances 
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from the mouths of the apertures, or, as Jonah 
calls them, the bottoms of the mountains; ſo in 
vaſt tracts of flat land, where the water had a long 
courſe, as in Africa, the ſoft ſtones were beat into 
fine ſand, which ſunk and, overſpread the ſurface. 
And now the globe from the centre to the circum- 
ference being ſaturated with terraqueous ſubſtance, 
gravity gave matter another tendency, the ſtrata 
would extend and ſtraiten the veins, aad many of 
the fiſſures would cloſe. | 
The great quantity of rubbiſh,” compoſed of 
maſſes of every {ize,. carried down, muſt, by the 
power of gravity, form a ſolid globe about the 
centre: as larger portions were puſhed in lines 
through ſome apertures than others, there may be 
prominences in this huge inner globe; and in the 
ſpace between it and our ſhell, which Mr. Hut- 
chinſon thinks is very thin, there certainly is a 
ſphere of water. Where there were any chaſms 
in the ſtrata of the inner ſurface of the ſhell, tis 
likely the bitumen, ſulphur, and ſome light ſalts, 
which emerged out of the rubbiſh and water, were 
raiſed and lodged in them. If the central globe 
be diſpoſed to move forward, ever ſo little, taſter 
or {lower than this ſhell, it may ſhift progreſſively 
to one ſide, vary the centre of gravity, and have 
ſome ſhare in the motion of the whole: and per- 
haps the quantity of iron, which is molt frequent- 
ly found in thin ſtrata, and went down plentifully 
Un 
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in nodules, ore, or mixt with clay, may occaſion 
that attractive quality which varies the inclination 
of the needle; From the intermediate ſphere of 
water the vapours for ſprings and rain rife through 
the covered fiſſures, ſwallows and creaks in the 
ſtrata; but the returns are made by the large open 
fiſſures in the feas and falt lakes, and there cur- 
rents, whirlpools, ſpouts, and tornadoes happen. 
In thoſe ſmaller ſeas where the maſs of water is 
not in proportion to the widenefs of the apertures, 
there is a viſible drauglit, as into the Mediterrane- 
an through the ſtraits, the main ocean not being 
drained to a level by its own apertures. 

If there was a globe within the antediluvian 
earth, and the new inner globe was made larger 
than the old one, this would increaſe the power of 
gravity and Tefſen the attraction, which muſt have 
a conſiderable effe& in weakening all the natural 
faculties of vegetables and animals, fo as to ren- 
der the earth lefs fruitful, man's life ſhorter and 
more laborious, to extend the dimenſion of the 
ſea and make commerce more difficult, to multi- 
ply wants and neceſſities, and to check the abilities 
which might ſupply them. he firſt internal 
globe ſeryes alſo to account for thoſe ſhells, c. 
lodged in ſtrata to the greateſt depths, and found 
on the higheſt mountains; for the globe being ſup- 
poſed without ſuch connex!on of parts as in the 
{oney cruſt, it would difolye firſt, and come up 
— with 
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with the water out of the abyſs, hurrying along 
with it from the bottom of the ſea, fiſhes, ſand, 
and any wreck that ſtood in the way: this rubbiſh, 
reaching the ſurface of the water before the ſtrata 
was diſſolved, would part ſettle upon the heights, 
part mix with the thinner ſtrata, and part make up 
the deficiencies of thickneſs in the fiſſures and flat 
places. Shrubs, plants, and ſhells of fiſhes, which 
now are the natives of more diſtant and hotter c- 
mates, being found in the ſtrata here, has induced | 
ſome to ſuppoſe, that they were brought thither by 
mighty currents: but our author thinks, ſuch 
plants might grow and fiſh live before the flood iu 
zhoie very places where they cannot ſubſiſt at pre- 
ſent. | 

The water having carried off the upper ſtrata to 
form the inner globe, and left behind what it had 
broke but could not get away, and fo conſtituted 
z mixed ſurface, partly naked ſtrata and partly 
zubbiſh, the different ſituations of things may be 
conſidered as deep as we have occaſion to go. The 
lurgeſt fragments, which were undermined and 
puſhed down, appear ſome inverted, ſome edge- 
ways and in all other poſitions, with hard ſtones 
of a leſſer ſize tumbled, according to the courſe of 
the current, in trains from the mountain-tops, 
thence quite down towards the apertures. The 
vaſt beds of nodules of all ſizes down to gravel, 
mixt with particles of metal or ore, are in the 2 
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Hes as regularly diſpoſed as could be expected 
from ſuch a hurry, moſt like waves rolled over one 
another in long plains, the lighteſt gomg furtheſt, 
ſo that a curious eye may almoſt trace the ſeveral 
lines of their courſe, the diſtance they came, and 
the ſucceſſion of each ſort. The furfaces of the 
ſtrata, which ſtood in the way of the water towards 
the apertures, are worn into lines declining from 
the horizon by the force of the torrent; only in 
ſome few freſh lakes, the ftrata are whole on all 
ſides, the fiſſures they doubtleſs had into the abyſs 
being ſtopped with rubbiſh during the flood, or by 
the extenſions of the ſtrata ſoon after. In gills or 
rivulets, where the bottom ſtrata and the edges of 
thoſe on each ſide are naked, the edges moſtly 
tally on both ſides as to their order, ſpecies and 
thickneſs; and miners, purſuing veins under gills, 
obſerve the ſtrata regular and entire. Fhe ſides 
of the ſurfaces of ſtrata which riſe lowly, are ge- 
nerally covered wich rabbiſh, near ſmooth, and 
have ſuffered leaſt from the water. The ſcars in. 
the ſides of mountains, and the broken cliffs in the 
ſea coaſts, are evidently ſimilar in their form, rag- 
ged, ſloping, flat, covered with looſe rubble, &c. 


except that thoſe ſtrata which are neareſt the aper- 
tures are torn the deepeſt. 


—To ſhew the order in which the ſeveral ſuc- 
cCeſſions of veins of metal were formed, the ſeveral: 
accidents. 
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accidents at forming them, the alterations which 
have been made fince, and their appearance in dif- 
ferent directions, is the buſineſs of the latter part 
of this treatiſe, which the curious reader will be 
pleaſed to conſult, as theſe papers ate already drawn 
to a greater length by far than was intended, 


* 


POSTSCRIPT: 

O ſhew that Hebrew has no uſe for points, 

and can be eaſily read without them, I ſhall 
fill up theſe two pages with a ſhort extract from 
Dr. Jon RomtrTsoN's True and Ancient Man- 
ner of Reading that language, 

In order to aſſign to each chIiQer one {imple 
ſound, it o&curred to him, that, according to the 
Greek hiſtorians, the ancient Pelaſgi, who had an 
alphabet long before Cadmus, contented themſelves 
with ſixteen of the Phenician (i. e. Hebrew) letters, 
and that they uſed Hre univerſally for an aſpirate, 
the other aſpirates being invented afterwards, as. 
O, X, o, which were written TH, KH, HH. By con- 
ſidering this old alphabet, and the later model'd 
one, where the vacancies are filled up with new- 
contrived characters, and comparing both with the 


Hebrew alphabet, he gives his reaſons for fixing the 
following dictinct ſet of ſounds: 


A in call. 5. 

2B. DM. 

3. &. 3 N. 

y & + D Sh in Ship. 

E, or Al in pain, v O, or OA in road, 
JD, or W. . 

3 Z in lazy. > 1 Branch i in juger. 
N H. P Qin publique, 
D Th in think. . 

. | WS. . 

2 K, orCin call. N T. 7 


Here 
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Here then are found the five neceſſary vowels : 
but thev did not uſe them like the moderns, who, in 
attempting ſmoothneſs, forſook the primitive na- 
tural manner of writing, and thruſt in ſo many 
letters for ſhort. obſrure and undiſtinguiſhable 
founds, as e in fa” ver, ou in neighbour, à in loyalty, 
and a thouſand others. On the contrary, the H- 
brews always wrote their vowels, when they were 
to be pronounced clearly and diſtinctly, and ſo 
long; leaving the obſcure or ſhort vowels to be in- 
terpoſed at pleaſure, provided they were uſed fru- 
gally and fpoken rapidly. 

By this method of reading you are not only ſure 
of knowing preciſely, and without hazard of the 
leaſt miſtake, how a word when heard ſpoken muſt 
be written, (which cannot be done in any of our 
languages, where the pronunciation never exhibits 
to the car all that the eye diſcerns in reading) but 
even the Hebrew proſe may thereby be read with 
all the ſmoothneſs and harmony any language is 
capable of, provided you learn to read it delibe- 
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